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THE REFORM BILL AND THE LORDS. 


rhaps fortunate for Lord Grey that his physical 
strength failed, and that nature interfered to put an end 
to a speech which could do no possible good to any one, 
even if it could not do much harm to anybody but its 
suthor. It is difficult to conceive anything more totally in- 
adequate to the occasion. Lord Grey came forward as the 
champion of the Constitution ; he had specially devoted him- 
wif to the study of Reform; he had written, spoken, and 
thought about it for years. He was free from party ties, and if 
he inherited a name associated with the triumphs of Reform, 
he had personally shown how eminently fitted he was to quarrel 
with the leaders of the party which enjoyed the fruits of his 
father’s work. The long time, too, which has been occupied in 
carrying the Bill through the Commons had given him ample 
opportunity of studying it in all its details. He had the whole 
e of his adversaries before him, and had the advantage of 
knowing all their weak points. Phrases that had been hurriedly 
struck out in the heat of debate and then crystallized into the 
clauses of an Act of Parliament could be judged by him 
coolly and calmly, and with a full sense of their legal import. 
Provisions that might, on examination, seem irrelevant or 
inconsistent could be omitted or amended under his guidance. 
No one can say that there was not, in all this, room for 
a Peer to show a curious and incredulous world that the 
Peers can really add to the thoughts and shape the acts 
of the nation. In such a moment, holding such a position, 
having had years of study and months of reflection to guide 
him in the criticism of the Bill, Lord Grey addressed 
the, House of Lords, and all he could say was this :—He 
had thought over the subject, and agreed that there was 
no resting-place between the present 10/. franchise and house- 
hold suffrage. But he highly disapproved of household 
suffrage, and thought the 10/. franchise should be preserved. 
Nevertheless he should be very glad if some one would 
suggest to him a plan by which the 10l. franchise could be 
preserved, and at the same time an acceptable measure of 
Reform could be passed. This was literally all. This was 
the plan by which, in its supreme hour of danger, the 
British Constitution was to be saved. Nothing more foolish, 
more apart from real life, more unsuited to be of any use to 
anybody ever came from the pulpit of the silliest country 
curate. It is almost painful to think that a man like Lord 
Grey, who has a native vein of ability, who has been in a 
Cabinet, who really tries to think seriously, and who talks of 
politics in the grand style, should have nothing better to say 
than this. How eagerly those who admired him and his name 
and his cause must have hailed the happy moment when, as 
the papers put it, his voice became drowned in jujubes and 
water! To talk about retaining the 10l. franchise now is like 
talking of restoring the Heptarchy. We are already centuries 
away from the rule of these good ten-pound householders. There 
was nothing for Lord Grey to do, if he had been a statesman, 
but to accept the situation, either casting from himself all 
responsibility for it, and openly expressing his repugnance and 
fear, but still accepting it, as Lord Carnarvon did in the 
Lords, and as Lord Crangorne did with far more force and 
Jife in the Commons, or else trying to suggest practical 
amendments, It is true that, if Lord Grey could have sug- 
gested an alternative scheme of Reform which would have 
seemed complete in itself, and have satisfied, in another way 
than that adopted in the present Bill, the great problems which 
4 Reform ‘Bill was to solve, his suggestion, even though 
it could not now have been adopted, might have been 
exceedingly instructive, and have planted ideas in the mind 
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of the nation that might hereafter have borne fruit. But 
Lord Grey had nothing whatever to propose. He could 
accept nothing, mend nothing, suggest nothing. He could 
only go on declaiming and lamenting and crying Woe! woe! 


This failure, which nothing but the respect due to physical 
infirmity saves from being utterly ridiculous, suggests a few 
thoughts passing beyond anything that is merely personal to 
Lord Grey. Those who oppose Reform are always praising 
Parliament as it now exists. The Lords are so calm and 
temperate and wise ; the Commons are so intelligent and honest 
and patriotic. We begin to be tired of hearing ARisTIDEs 
always called the Just. What is there specially to admire in 
either House? Lord Grey is in some respects a model Peer. 
He is the kind of man of whom we are taught to be so very 
proud. He knows all about former Ministries, and has his 
views about the Colonies, and keeps aloof from party combina- 
tions, and is aristocratic, able, and independent. It is the 
peculiar glory of England to produce this kind of man, and we 
flatter ourselves that he is not quite the sort of person who 
would be returned to the American Congress, or who would sit 
in the French Chamber. It is quite true that the spirit which 
animates Lord Grey, the mode in which he regards politics, 
and the attitude he assumes towards society, are all highly 
characteristic of the Parliaments we have under our present 
system. It is also true, we think, that this peculiar stamp 
of mind and thought will in a great d fade away 
under the new state of things of which the Reform Bill of 
this Session is only the beginning. But is this a matter for 
much regret? We cannot help admiring these heroes 
of our present Parliamentary system. They have a sense 
of public duty, an unselfishness, and a courage that are 
worthy of the highest praise. But there is in them the fatal 
defect of an utter want of creative force, They cannot suggest 
anything, or do anything, or remedy anything. They can only 
view things in the light of an educated mind, and that comes 
to so very little. They have no motive power in themselves, 
and they receive none from the nation. The Parliaments 
which Lord Dersy praises so much, the Parliaments of the 
representatives of the judicious ten-pound householders and 
of highly-educated, sensitive-minded Peers, have become en- 
tirely sterile, They cannot do anything for us. They cannot 
give us an army, they cannot give us popular education, 
they cannot conciliate Ireland, they cannot do anything for 
the poor. Their intentions are admirable, and so is their 
public spirit, but they are impotent. Here is Lord Grey, 
their hope, their type, their specimen of the independent 
serious-minded Peer, who comes forward at this stage of the 
Reform Bill and proposes—what? that we should keep 
the 10/. franchise, and that at the same time some un- 
known impossible person should find an imaginary way of 
giving the suffrage to every deserving person. ‘There is 


nature that we can afford to place our trust in men who think 
and talk and study for years, and, when the moment for deci- 
sion arrives, have nothing to say which could help a baby to 
cross a street. It is more than probable, it is almost certain, 
that in future Parliaments we shall replace these men with 
successors of a worse type; or, if the men remain the same, 
they will lose much of their independence, and will be much 
less guided by the opinion of English society—a society that 
is at least educated, refined, and honest. But if this happens, 
if we see a Parliament more vulgar or more servile or more 
reckless, if we find a laxity of principles surpassing even that 
oi the Conservatives, if advancing democracy brings with it 
evil as well as good, we shall be able to console ourselves with 
the thought that Lord Grey had proved to demonstration that 
government by men of his type had become absolutely im- 
possible. 

Lord Dersy had the pleasure of knowing that he was 
addressing an assembly which was perfectly powerless in his 
hands. The Lords could do nothing but accept such a history 
of the Reform Bill as he was pleased to offer them. The 
Opposition had no opposition to offer. As Lord GranviLLE 


good-humouredly said, he had dished the Whigs. They were 
and had no resource but silence. ‘The Reform Bill as 


no getting on with men like this. Life is not of such a . 
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it now stands is not in the least like any Bill that it ever 
occurred to Lord Derby to suggest or recommend. He 
thought of household suffrage accompanied by proper safe- 
guards, and he now has to recommend household suffrage 
without any safeguards whatever. He has bowed to the will 
of the nation. That is at once the accusation against 
him and his defence. Those who think with Lord Car- 
NARVON think that it is not the business of the Conservative 
party to bow to the will of the nation when the will 
of the nation bids them do exactly that against which 
they have been most earnestly protesting. Those who 
excuse Lord Dersy on grounds of reason, and not in the 
fashion of the furious young Conservatives of the Carlton, 
who would swear Lord Dersy was right if he publicly sold 
himself to the devil at noonday, must excuse him on the 
ground that he was avoiding a greater danger by yielding, 
and that at heart men feel and know that Conservatism is out 
of date. But what Lord Carnarvon said in reply is quite 
true. This is the beginning of a revolution the issue of 
which no one can foresee. ‘The old parties have evidently 
lost heart and life, and the will of the nation has taught them 
what to do. But how vague and uncertain and shadowy a 
thing is the will of a nation! How do we know what it 
is, or who expresses it, or what is its strength? All we can 
say of it is that it shows itself in a general feeling that things 
are changed, that there is a growing wish for something to be 
done, that no objection will be made to what a short time ago 
excited the stoutest opposition. But when hardly anything 
remains known or fixed in politics except the existence of 
such a feeling, and a nation is borne on to change with no 
other guide but the feeling that change must come, what is 
this but a revolution—not a revolution of bayonets and barri- 
cades, but a revolution capable of transforming, quietly but 
inevitably, the whole face of political life. It may not be any 
great disgrace to the Conservative party that it has followed 
Lord Dersy in preferring to please the nation rather than 
adhere to what it really fancied were principles; but indis- 
putably it is through the conduct of the Conservatives and 
their leaders that this revolution has gained such sudden 
strength, and begun to dominate the minds of men. 


THE CASE OF THE TORNADO. 


aes debate on the Zornado question in the House of 
Commons was instructive and useful. It was not desirable 
that an irregularity of procedure in the Spanish Courts should 
be exaggerated into wilful injustice; nor is it to be regretted 
that the case should be laid before Parliament by a deter- 
mined opponent of the demand preferred by the English 
owners. Mr. Grecory, far from sympathizing with the 
claimants, blamed the Government for not preventing the 
departure of a Chilian vessel of war from an English port, and 
he intimated an opinion that the crew might have been justly 
detained by the Spanish captors as prisoners of war. Mr. 
Battuie Cocurane, on the other hand, adopting the statement 
of the owners, urged upon Lord Staney the duty of requiring 
restitution and compensation. Sir RounpeLL PatMer ex- 
pressed an opinion that the Government had been premature 
in a protest against an auditor’s report, which, according to his 
construction, was not a judgment; Sir Rosert CoLiier con- 
tended that a course substantially right had resulted from a 
series of reciprocally contradictory blunders; and Lord 
Sranzey had little difficulty in satisfying the House that his 
conduct had been substantially prudent and just. Although 
Messrs. Isaac CamPBeLL and Co. still persistently deny that 
the ship belonged to the Chilian navy, the suspicions of 
the Spanish Government are so plausible that all attempts to 
explain them away have hitherto proved abortive. A sister 
vessel to the Z'ornado, purchased from the same owners, and 
despatched under precisely similar circumstances, now forms 
a part of the Chilian fleet under the name of the Cyclone, and, 
by acurious coincidence, not noticed in the debate, both names 
are descriptive of circular storms. Although Messrs. Camp- 
BELL consigned their ship to an agent at Rio Janeiro for 
freight or sale, it oddly happened that Captain M‘Kiz.opr, 
of the Royal Navy, was invited to take the command of 
a Chilian squadron consisting of the Tornado and Cyclone, 
and that he enlisted a crew of man-of-war’s men for the 
Tornado. A tender, laden with guns and ammunition, met the 
innocent Zornado at the Faro Islands, of course without the 
knowledge of Messrs. CAMPBELL; and on board the ship was 
an assistant-engineer, shipped at the last moment before 
sailing, under the name of JoHN Macpuerson. The chief- 


engineer of the Chilian navy, who is known as Don Juan 
Macpuerson, had been for some months in England on leave 


= 
of absence; and the captors appear to have Supposed that 
Mr, John was the English version of Don Juan. yy, 
ship has been condemned, and many a man has been hele 
on less conclusive evidence; but ships and men, how, 
strongly they may be suspected, have a right to a fair ail 

‘The Spanish authorities, having an almost conclusive 
against the Tornado, thought fit, after the fashion of an 
country, to decide against her without hearing the inter 2 
parties in their own defence; and, on the pretext that the 
crew might be required to give evidence, they detained them 
as prisoners for an unreasonable time, and treated them with 
excessive harshness. With some difficulty Lord Sranzzy jn 
duced the Spanish Government to rectify the irregularity in 
the proceedings, and he ultimately procured the release of the 
crew. Ifthe Tornado is condemned in due course of Jay 
there will be no pretext for any further remonstrance or inter. 
ference on the part of the English Government. It is true that 
there is some reason to charge the Spaniards with an unfriend} 
inclination to treat English vessels with rigour and ininaie 
The Mermaid was sunk by the guns of Ceuta by awkward. 
ness, or perhaps by ill-will; and the Spanish Government, 
affecting to believe that the ship was scuttled by the crew 
has obstinately refused reparation. The outrageous violencg 
offered to the Victoria was, on the arrival of the Mediterranea, 
fleet at Gibraltar, repaired by a convenient reversal of an 
obviously unjust judgment. There happily remains no jm. 
mediate cause of quarrel with Spain, but there is reason to 
fear that similar collisions will recur. It is impossible t 
frame any general rule for the adjustment of a class of dig 
putes which may, according to circumstances, either be settled 
by an amicable correspondence or form a legitimate cause of 
war. A capture or a cannon-shot which indicates a deter. 
mined purpose of insult or injury may necessitate an ap 
to force, although the damage inilicted may be utterly trivial, 
The Spanish Government ought by this time to be satisfied 
that Lord Stanuey’s policy is neither irritable nor captious; 
but he proved, in the matter of the Victoria, that there might 
be limits to his patience. 

Repeated provocations and petty squabbles prove the 
cumbrousness of the solitary remedy for international griev- 
ances. Any sovereign State can go to war at its own discre- 
tion, but it has no other means of procuring redress, Like 
a man with a loaded gun who is teased by a snappish dog 
or a mischievous boy, a great Power is often practically 
helpless against an inferior assailant, because its only moans 
of retaliation are too formidable to be lightly used. The 
legendary code of Draco, which made all offences capital, 
was probably found in practice to encourage petty misde- 
meanours. It would be as absurd to bombard Cadiz and 
Corunna because a gunner at Ceuta took a bad shot, as to make 
an Athenian drink hemlock because he had picked a handful 
of olives from his neighbour’s tree. In both cases the advo 
cates of indiscriminate severity would argue that punishment 
regarded, not the magnitude of the injury inflicted, but the 
violated majesty of law; but for practical purposes the immo- 
rality of an act is most conveniently measured by its material 
atrocity. The alternative of arbitration between Governments 
has often been suggested by philanthropists, and it was theoreti- 
cally incorporated into the body of public law by the Paris Con- 
gressof 1856. Subsequent experience has shown that the scope 
of international arbitration is as limited as Ficaro’s freedom of 
the press. Where there is no disposition to give or to take 
offence, where one litigant is neither stronger nor weaker than 
the other, in the absence of ambition, of national jealousy, of 
religious and political antipathies, the award of a neutral arbi- 
trator might perhaps be sought and accepted, and it would 
probably be superfluous. As an able writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette observes, the difficulty is rather to find an inter- 
national sheriff than an international judge; and in the last resort 
the writ of execution must be entrusted to the plaintiff's army 
and navy. It is possible that Governments might pledge them- 
selves to submit to arbitration minor cases such as those of the 
Tornado and Mermaid, and that they might even deposit in the 
hands of a standing arbitrator a fund sufficient to satisfy any 
probable judgment. ‘The establishment of such a tribunal 
would diminish the necessity for its action, because no Govert- 
ment would wantonly infringe on the rights of a neighbour 
when the affront would immediately become the subject of 
dispassionate litigation. The motive spring of all diplomacy, 
consisting of a tacit reference to force in the background, 
necessarily contains an element of menace and irritation. 
The vanity of a Spanish officer or Minister may be gratified 
by an act which is in itself a defiance of the whole power of 
England, but there could be nothing heroic in incurring 4 
risk of paying 1,000/. under a peaceable award. : 
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ne ory’s suggestion that Spanish outrages on English 
with the possession of Gibraltar 

ned too closely on those conventional secrets of empire 
sae are not adapted to public discussion. Lord STANLEY 
be rly replied that Englishmen, as well as Spaniards, have 
feelings which must be consulted, and that no proposal for 
the abandonment of Gibraltar would be likely to command 

ular support. There was perhaps too much sarcasm in 
pe jarther remark that the inconvenience suffered from the 

eedings of Gibraltar smugglers might be relieved or 
gbviated by the reduction of the Spanish tariff, and by the 
employment of honest Custom-house officers. It is not in 
the nature of Spaniards to reduce a grievance by their 
own action to its lowest point; and it is a hardship that 
the fiscal policy of the country should be controlled, even 
beneficially, by the foreign occupation of a Spanish fortress. 
The proceedings of spiteful coast-guards and revenue- 
cutters would almost alone prevent the serious discus- 
sion in England of the surrender of Gibraltar; yet it is 
worth while to consider whether the possession of the famous 
rock really increases either the military or the naval power of 
England. The evacuation of Corfu has added to the available 
resources of the country some thousands of men, who must 
otherwise, in time of war, have been uselessly shut up in a 
fort which might be far removed from the main field of ope- 
rations. The popular belief that Gibraltar commands the 
passage of the Straits is falsified by the history of the great 
war, during which the French fleet passed in and out of the 
Mediterranean at pleasure whenever the vigilance of the block- 
ading squadrons was relaxed. If a fortress in the Straits 
is indispensable, Spain would probably exchange Ceuta for 
Gibraltar; but the true stronghold of England in the South 
js Malta, which has happily no other plausible competitor for 
its possession. If Gibraltar were ceded to Spain, and Heligo- 
land to Germany, the gratification of national feeling would 
not be balanced by any proportionate loss to England. The 
question, however, is not at present ripe for consideration ; 
and, in the meantime, Spanish cruisers must be content to 
respect the English flag. It may be feared that the complica- 
tions connected with the growing trade in ships adapted for 
warlike purposes will not end with the case of the Tornado. It 
would be desirable to confer on the Crown a statutable power 
of seizing vessels which appeared on primd facie evidence to be 
designed for the use of an actual belligerent; nor would there 
be any injustice in casting on the owners the burden of proving 
their innocence. The irregular seizure of the steam rams in 
the Mersey, during the American civil war, was readily con- 
doned on account of its obvious expediency, but it is not a 
laudable precedent. 


FRANCE. 


it is perhaps more than a mere fanciful guess to conjecture 
that this year will mark, in more than one way, an 
epoch in the history of the Second Empire. It is the year 
of the badly patched-up peace with Prussia and the decisive 
failure of the Mexican expedition on the one hand, and it is 
the year of the Exhibition on the other hand. The thingsare 
more connected than may be apparent at first sight. On both 
sides there is a certain amount of success and a certain amount 
of failure. Both show what the Emperor can do and what he 
cannot do. Both fix in some measure the character of his 
reign. Possibly hereafter the Empire may take a new colour- 
ing. There may be reverses, great disasters, an angry people 
to conciliate, a despairing people to encourage. But at present 
the Second Empire is successful, and yet its success is not 
extreme. It is a mixed and imperfect success, like most 
successes in the world. Things are different from what they 
Were a few years ago, when the world, or at any rate France, 
believed that the Emperor was an enthroned Fate, and that 
France was the arbitress of the world. At one point of his 
reign the Emperor may be said to have attained the height of 
what his subjects call a mad success. He was the one person 
in Europe of whom all Europe thought and talked. Even 
Europe did not suffice as a sphere for his genius. He was 
to make Egypt his washpot, and to cast his shoe over Cochin 
China. Everything seemed to conspire to favour him. The 
civil war broke out in the United States, and the oppor- 
tunity offered itself for an enormous and unexpected deve- 
lopment of French influence in America. The genius of 
the Tuileries had his foot on the four quarters of the 
world. If a moment were to be fixed at which the first 
wild success of the Second Empire reached its height, it 
would perhaps be difficult to make a better choice than to 
Pont to the time when the Mexican expedition had been fairly 
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undertaken, and before the insurrection in Poland had gained 
head. It was this insurrection that first showed there were 
affairs which the Emperor found were too great for him. 
There was something he could not do. In face of the ill- 
concealed hostility of Germany, and the enormous difficulty of 
grappling with Russia on Russian soil, he recoiled. France 
pushed him on, but he would not run the risk. Then came the 
Danish affair, then the humiliating intervention of the United 
States in the Mexican quarrel. It began to be evident that 
the Empire had entered on its second stage. It was successful, 
but not so very, so outrageously, successful. The Emperor 
wished to enjoy what he had got rather than to get anything 
more. He began to watch events rather than to guide them. 
At first he was thought to be pursuing a masterly policy of 
inaction. Then it dawned upon Europe that he was inactive, 
not because he was keeping back his strength in order to 
make a great effort, but because he did not know what to 
do, and wished to do nothing, if only it was possible for him 
to do nothing for long. France accepted the change with 
good-humour, and was content that the Emperor should him- 
self enjoy repose, and let his subjects make money. This 
second period, the period of moderate success and moderate 
glory, has now reached its culminating point. It may not 
pass away at present, but it is not probable that any of the 
years to come will show its real character more fully. 


The Paris Exhibition is an excellent type of the Empire in 
its second stage. It shows how many resources France has in 
herself, and how much of the world is willing to acknowledge 
her influence and minister to her pleasure. The Empire has 
two great sides—its industrial side and its political side. It 
has done very much for the industry of France. It has 
spent money very freely, but there is no sign that it has 
spent it badly. Any one who travels by any route between 
England and Paris may see how much France is advancing; 
how many new good buildings there are, not only in towns, 
but in villages; and how much the cultivation of the soil is 
improving. All the great towns have been not so much im- 
proved as rebuilt. Street after street, boulevard after boulevard, 
is made in Paris, and yet building does not appear to be over- 
done. It is said that the Paris workmen are employed because 
the Government does not dare to let them be without employ- 
ment, There may or may not be truth in this, but that 
which the Paris workman produces does not appear to be 
overdone. A Government can order buildings to be erected, 
but it cannot order that, when erected, they shall be let to good 
tenants, or sold at a handsome price. In Paris house-rent is 
still dear, and a house, even in a quiet situation, costs its pur- 
chaser what would be reckoned a good round sum in England. 
This triumphant progress of French industry is well repre- 
sented in the Exhibition. No one who passes through its 
numerous circles can help feeling that there is in the l'rance 
of the present day a prodigious activity. In art, in the 
production of ornaments, in the construction of machinery, 
French genius is, if not great, yet at least abundant, lively, 
and forcible. The French pictures, for example, are not won- 
derful, but they are large and numerous, and of a very 
even excellence. They are not so odd or so ambitious as the 
English pictures in the adjacent department, but they are 
much more free from faults, and seem the product of a 
country which can produce easily and abundantly artists who 
are perfectly well contented with themselves, and have good 


reason to be so. Then France has managed to get a wonderful * 


variety of contributions from other nations, and the greatest 
personages in Europe have been persuaded to come to see 
the show. The Exhibition is, therefore, in one sense, success- 
ful, but no one can think it very successful. Even in 
Paris it is a little despised. It reduces Exhibitions to their 
ultimate expression. it is a very big shop, not very enter- 
taining to look at, wearisome to go through, and annoying 
in the obtrusiveness of its advertisements. This huge shop 
is placed in a sort of glorified Cremorne. That which the 
mob, which comes to be instructed, cares most to stay for, is 
supplied in abundance. There is a vast amount of eating 
and drinking, and there is an infinity of little booths into 
which wanderers may peep, and see, according to their fancy, 
stuffed cows, or Belgian pictures, or live fish, or artillery, The 
prevailing impression that the Exhibition leaves is that of a 
comic mediocrity. We may hope that it will be the end of 
Exhibitions, now that it is found that to be very instructive 
they must be ugly, and that to be very attractive they must 
be silly. If only the jobbers will let us alone, the arts and 
sciences may be trusted henceforth to go on advancing in a 
quiet and sensible way. 

Politically, also, the character of the Empire in its second 
stage has been shown conspicuously this year. The end of 
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the Mexican expedition was a great blow to the Emperor, but 

it was also in one way a great triumph tohim. It showed that 
a single disaster could not shake his power or lessen his hold 
over the nation. France acknowledged that the expedition was 
a great mistake, but it did not think ill of the Emperor for 
having made it. That the Emperor had really sought the 
glory of France was recognised, and also that he had been 
guided by motives some of which were very creditable to 
him and to the nation in whose name he acted. It may be 
doubted whether the Mexican expedition has done the Emperor 
any permanent and irreparable harm; and it is very credit- 
able to France that she should bear so little grudge against 
a ruler for having led her into so sad a scrape. The 
French do not feel the humiliation of having had to retire 
at the bidding of the Americans. They think that the whole 
thing was an outlandish mysterious sort of affair which 
happened in regions where France had nothing to do, 
and where she could not possibly show her strength. Nor is 
there, so far as appears on the surface, any increased wish for 
liberty in France. The French people are profoundly in- 
different to the debates in the French Chamber. They do 
not even care about the Budget. They do not mind money 
being spent so long as their own incomes keep good, and they 
think no one is so likely to help to make them good as the 
Emveror. The Emperor promised certain concessions to 
the friends of liberty some months ago, but he has altered 
his mind, and does not carry out his promise. No 
one cares very much which course he takes. It is for 
him to look out and judge which course will be the most 
profitable for him and for France. If anything may be said 
confidently of a country which has so often taken Europe 
by surprise, it may be now said of France with confidence 
that there is not any chance whatever of a movement against 
the Emperor or the Empire arising from a desire for more 
liberty. Nor las the Emperor lost any of his hold on the 
classes which really support him. He is as sure of the army, 
of the peasants, and of the lovers of a profitable peace as he 
ever was, The present position of the Empire, politically 
speaking, is that of a decisive success, although the Emperor 
has lately met with too many rebuffs to make it possible to 
say that his success is unalloyed. The one single thing 
that France asks of him is that he should continue to 
be moderately successful. There are things that touch 
France to the quick, and as to these things France de- 
mands that her wishes shall be satisfied. At present, it must 
be owned, France is not satisfied with the conclusion of the 
affair of Luxemburg. There are perhaps hardly a dozen men 
in Paris who believe that the war threatened a few weeks ago 
is anything more than adjourned. France is uneasy because 
it is not quite clear that she came out of the quarrel with a 
manifest and satisfactory triumph. It is this teeling which 
may before long put an end to the second period of the French 
Empire. We may believe that, if he finds the country bent on 
war, the Emperor will let it have its way ; and if war comes, 
the reign of a mild and moderate success must necessarily 
come to an end. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ELECTION. 


eae election at Birmingham seems to have been more 
than usually disgraceful to the populace on both sides. 
A Radical mob interrupted and silenced a meeting of Mr. 
Lioyp’s supporters, and a No-Popery mob retaliated by dis- 
turbing Mr. Dixon during his speech at the hustings. Mr. 
Bricut was in the habit, during the debates on the compound 
householder, of asserting that the people of Sheffield possessed 
all the high moral and political qualifications which he 
assumed to be characteristic of Birmingham. In both towns 
there are probably thousands of respectable persons, but they 
are compelled to acquiesce in the propensity to rioting or in 
the predilection for murder which flourishes among a numerous 
section of their respective communities. The election of a 
Conservative or moderate member for Birmingham would 
have afforded a satisfactory proof that the middle-classes re- 
tained a share of political power in a great manufacturing 
town, but Mr. Lioyp repelled the sympathy of intelligent and 
conscientious politicians by courting the fanatical prejudices 
of a bigoted rabble. He might safely have repudiated the 
unpopular character of a Tory, inasmuch as he professed 
opinions which would not long since have been thought 
almost revolutionary; but it was supposed that more votes 
were to be obtained by an absurd allusion to the alliance 
between Roman Catholics and Tories two hundred years ago. 
Mr. Luoyp declared that he was not a ‘ory in the sense 
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James II., and his words were of course understood to 
that he was an admirer of the Murruys and Wuatteys why 
lately filled the streets of Birmingham with discreditable 
roar. It is intelligible that a cautious politician should ;% 
the doctrines of Mr. Bricut more seriously than the 9 
cant which inspires the followers of Mr. Murpay, R 
Leagues are in the present day more formidable than 0 
Lodges ; but their mischievous tendencies are not to be 
checked by flattery of more manageable mobs. The apologise 
of Murpuy justify, by example or imitation, the appeals of 4, 
Beaeses and the Brap.aucus to physical force; and, on the 
whole, a No-Popery clamour is even less respectable than 
ery for universal suffrage. The native English Catholics ae 
not excelled by any class of the population in peaceable anj 
orderly conduct, and the dislike of the Birmingham rabble 
for Irish immigrants is founded on economical reasons rath 
than on religious differences. Sycophancy to a mob is alyay, 
degrading; but when the objects of adulation are themselyg 
but a minority, the crime fades or degenerates into a blunder, 

Mr. D1xon was more consistent than his adversary, and hy 
had a comparatively easy task in professing doctrines whic 
were likely to be palatable to a democratic audience. He hai 
the good fortune of being the first to make a hustings speech 
on the Radical side since the triumph of his party in the 
adoption of household suffrage by the House of Commons, |; 
has now become useless to repeat the old election platitudes 
about the claims of the working-man, because the recipieuts 
of wages will henceforth control nearly every borough in th 
kingdom. Mr. Dixon accordingly confined his reform; 
aspirations to a desire for a further redistribution of 
while he paid a tribute to expiring traditions by insisting 
the ballot, which is certainly not required for the protection of 
Birmingham artisans. It is not altogether impossible that 
the middle-classes may become converts to the system of 
secret voting; but as soon as they ask to be protected 
against intimidation, the ballot will lose all its attractions 
in the eyes of the majority. When the Reform Bill 
has been completed by the extinction of the small boroughs 
and of Mr, Disragxi’s surviving securities, there will pr- 
bably be no further immediate attempt to alter the repre- 
sentative system. ‘here can be little doubt that the next 
Parliament will deal with the Irish Church, which Mr. Dios, 
as a thoroughgoing partisan, would absolutely abolish. ‘The 
more statesmanlike scheme of Mr. Aubrey De Vere and 
Bishop Moriarty will probably be thrust aside, in utter 
forgetfulness of the incompatibility between the voluntary 
system and the principles of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Destruction is the cheapest kind of liberalism ; and the riotous 
Protestants of Birmingham, as well as Mr. Dixon's political 
supporters, would deprecate any endowment of an unpopular 
creed. 


Mr. Dixon’s denunciation of the laws which favour the 
accumulation of land will probably have interesied his con- 
stituents more keenly than the wrongs of Ireland. No mor 
serious or perilous question awaits the Parliament of the new 
Constitution. It is undeniably true that the aggregation 
of land in a few hands constitutes both a social incon- 
venience and a political danger; yet the absorption of small 
freeholds and of moderate properties in large estates is 
principally due to economic causes. When the owner of 
100/. or 1,000. a year in land can nearly double his income 
by selling it, it is evident that the advantage of a more 
profitable investment is likely to outweigh, in a majority 
of cases, the considerations of pleasure, of dignity, and of 
security. Rich men who can afiord to accumulate fortunes 
for their grandchildren, or to indulge themselves in the ex- 
pensive luxury of country life, buy estates or keep them, and 
on the whole they administer them better than smaller pro- 
prietors. Agency is cheaper and more effective when it 
extends over a large surface, and it is notorious that a great 
landlord is exempt from the risk of failing to find a tenaul. 
In America, and in some European countries, it is useless t 
own a large estate, because the abundance of land or the 
custom of the country renders it impossible to let a farm to 
an occupying tenant; but in England few farmers could afford 
to be freeholders, even if they had the opportunity of choice. 
5,000/. invested in land will produce from 15ol. to 200/ 
a year; while, if the same sum were used to stock a rented 
farm, it would yield an income of 500/. It is, however, 
ture that the accumulation of landed property, though it 
may principally be due to unavoidable causes, 1s aggravated 
by the practice of long entails, and by the short-sighted selish- 
ness of owners. While wealthy manufacturers and traders 
from the great towns are willing to make almost avy pecl- 
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residences, whole districts, including some of the most pictur- 

ue parts of the kingdom, are deprived of the advantage of 
the money and intelligence of new inhabitants by the de- 
termination of the great landowners not to part with any 

tion of their estates. Colonies of Manchester or Birming- 
pee capitalists, though they are unwelcome to the squires, 
cohe the greatest benefits on the neighbourhood in which 
they settle. If a limitation of trusts and entails had the effect 
of throwing small portions of land more frequently into the 
market, it would, in addition to other advantages, greatly 
increase the saleable value of estates. 

The advocates of the subdivision of land desire not the 
multiplication of villas, but the creation of a class of free- 
hold occupiers, which would involve a social revolution. 
In the suburbs of the great towns, and especially in the out- 
skirts of Birmingham, there is little difficulty in buying a 
site for a house ; and large numbers of artisans are at present 
freeholders. The extension of the system to the country 
might perhaps increase the happiness and independence of a 
portion of the community at the cost of an enormous diminu- 
tion in the productive value of labour. The agricultural 

uce of England might perhaps be enlarged by one half if 
the land were cultivated by cottage proprietors; but the 
number of persons employed in producing a given quantity of 

in or meat would be increased in a far larger ratio. The 
proposed change could only be effected by coercive legislation, 
on the principles of the modern French code. As long as 
testators are allowed to distribute their property at their 
pleasure, primogeniture will prevail, and large estates will 
be kept together. In two or three generations compulsory 
subdivision would substitute a peasant proprietary for land- 
lords and farmers; and all the wealth of England would be 
concentrated in the towns. In proposing to deal with the 
laws which regulate the possession and transmission of land, Mr. 
Dixoy probably borrowed the language of Mr. Briaut, without 
considering in detail either the object desired, or the means 
by which it is to be obtained. In substance, he informed his 
supporters that he would join the extreme party which will 
probably in the next Parliament assume for the first time an 
important position in the House of Commons. His professions 
of opinion have been approved by a considerable majority, 
although it appears that the defeated party has increased its 
strength since the last contested election. The supposed 
reaction would be more certainly established if the circum- 
stances had been more nearly similar, for Mr. Lioyp is a 
well-known resident of Birmingham, while Mr. AcLAND was 
a stranger, and the echo of the late sectarian riots has not 
wholly died away. Mr. Lioyp’s Liberal professions had 
probably little effect in conciliating opponents, but his Pro- 
testantism may perhaps have swelled the ranks of his sup- 
porters, though it throws discredit on the political cause with 
which it was associated. For purposes of curiosity it may be 
hoped that Mr. Ltoyp may once more try his fortune with the 
new constituency of Birmingham. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

SESSION which has given birth to a Reform Bill so 
remarkable as that of the present year cannot be expected 

to leave the political parties of the country in the same condi- 
tion as it found them. Great changes have been crowded into 
the space of a twelvemonth. ‘The men, the measures, the 
prospects of July, 1867, seem as far removed from those of 
July, 1866, as Coprus from Inacuus. A year ago the public, 
innocent and unsuspecting, believed that the Conservatives, by 
an adroit coalition with the more stationary of the indepen- 
dent Whigs, had succeeded in adjourning, at least for an in- 
terval, the unwelcome question of Reform. The opportune 
desertion to the enemy of Mr. Lowe and the Adullamites 
ended in the break-up of a Liberal Administration which 
had lasted for some years. Prophets—chiefly, it is true, 
belonging to fashionable circles—went about prophesying 
the coming reign of the Adullamites. There was to be a 
great and glorious coalition. The cleverest of the Tories 
and the most amiable of the Liberals were to combine and 
govern the country for a happy cycle, during which that 
old dragon Mr. Bricur was to be chained up. Everything 
Was to be made comfortable to the inhabitants of the Cave. 
Even Lord Grosvenor ran no small chance of being pro- 
moted to Ministerial honours, and all England, like the 
Wimbledon Volunteers, was on the verge of recognising 
rd Excuo as its captain-genera]. All these pleasing dreams 
at all events are over. ‘The Cave, as a Parliamentary com- 
ination, is no more. It has disappeared amidst the crash 
and the collision of the present Session. The amiable but 


incompetent group who proposed, in virtue of their own 
personal influence, to keep the Reform question at present 
in suspension are scattered to the winds. We doubt whether 
the Cave are likely this autumn to hold their anniversary 
dinner. Lord Etcuo, it is true, still proclaims his com- 
plete satisfaction at the past political achievements of the 
short-lived league; but it may be doubted whether his feel- 
ings of complacency are justified by sober reason. ? 


The Adullamites, however, are not the only political circle 
that has been blown to atoms by the explosion of the Reform 
shell of 1867. On raising our heads to look about us after 
the shock, we miss a party far more venerable and capa- 
ble of governing England than Lord Excno and his thirty 
friends. The Whigs almost seem to have disappeared. Frag- 
ments of their illustrious body may be seen floating down 
the stream in the middle of the débris that has been carried 
away by the flood, and Mr. Disrarxi and his colleagues 
might be pardoned for believing, in a moment of con- 
fidence, that the Whigs are “dished.” Half the world 
believes it too, and the lugubrious tone adopted about the 
present Bill by some of them fosters the general idea. 
Considering Mr. Disrak.i’s often expressed opinions about 
the Reform Bill of 1832, it would be difficult to believe that, 
in framing the Bill of 1867, he has had no thought of injuring 
the Whigs. As everybody is aware, the burden of his com- 
plaint has always been that the Bill of 1832 was designed 
exclusively in Whig interests. The scot-and-lot voter, even 
at that early date, was understood by Tory philosophers to be 
the Tory statesman’s natural ally. His virtual disfranchise- 
ment was necessary if the balance of power was to be shifted 
on to the side of the middle-classes. The “hard line” of a 
rental franchise was thus in effect a Liberal measure. Mr. 
DisraELi’s Reform speeches, as far back as 1848, show that 
he fully appreciated the exact damage done by the Reform 
Act to the Conservative cause. From first to last he accuses 
the Whigs of having legislated in 1832 against the interests 
of the poor and the working-class. One sure way re- 
mained to redress the inequalities of the great Whig scheme, 
but it was a course too startling and perilous for a sober 
Conservative to sanction. ‘This was, to enfranchise the resi- 
duum whom Mr. Bricut fears. Lord Cairns was both 
correct and candid in the explanation which he gave in 
the House of Lords of the reason why he, with Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, preferred household suffrage to a hard line of 71. 
Everybody has known the reason, and at their Clubs and 
at dinner-parties Tories may be heard avowing it with 
a chuckle; but Lord. Carns has been frank enough to 
state it in the House of Lords. The truth is that “ hard 
“lines” are a protection to the Liberals. The prudent 
Whig who wished to serve his party could not do better 
than put the rights of man in his pocket, and proclaim 
on every housetop the rights of the 5/. ratepayer. Below 
a certain low-water line the masses are thought to be suf- 
ficiently amenable to Conservative influences. It is between 
the low-water line of 5/. and the high-water level of 8/. that 
the Radical element is believed by electioneering agents to 
reside. All that Mr. Disrarti has done has been to insist 
either on no measure of enfranchisement at all, or on one that 
may water-log the ship. His adoption of this position has not 
merely been useful for electioneering purposes to come, but 
has forced the Whigs into an attitude of almost ludicrous 
ungracefulness. They have been compelled to appear in 
the guise of politicians who distrust the “residuum.” Mr. 
Disraeti and Lord Dersy, in return, figure as the friends 
of the lowest classes, and in the last month language has passed 
the lips both of the CuanceLtor of the Excnequer and the 
Premier which reminds one not a little of Mr. GLApsToNe’s 
much-abused apology for “our own flesh and blood.” The 
duel between Mr. Disrak.i and the Whigs has in consequence 
resembled that sort of American duel in which both the com- 
batants seat themselves with lighted candles on the same 
barrel of gunpowder. The Whigs have jumped off the barrel 
first, and Mr. DisragLi thus acquires the prestige of a poli- 
tical fire-eater who is not afraid of gunpowder. Whether the 
country is injured or not by the experiment, or indeed 
whether the Conservatives will not in the long run suffer by 
it most, is a question. At all events Mr. Disrakvi is right in 
thinking that the immediate result is to perplex and disconcert 
the Whigs. 

Yet it by no means follows—and it is here, we think, that 
Mr. Disraett miscalculates—that if the Whigs are hit, and 
even hard hit for the moment, the Conservatives are likely to 
be permanent gainers. No doubt the old Whigs are sensibly 
shocked at, if not injured by, a Tory Bill which goes for 
household suffrage. It is impossible for them to disguise 
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it. The unnecessary loquacity of the steady-going Whig 
Peers has betrayed in the House of Lords what cautious and 
ambitious commoners studiously avoided revealing in the 
Commons. They would rather have had a “ hard line” to a 
man. It is the old story of free trade and of the sliding scale. 
They want the courage to take the final plunge. Yet a careful 
observer may, we think, see that this momentary irresolution 
is not & thing which will permanently affect the fortunes of 
the Liberal party. Mr. Disragwt is not likely, it is true, to 
forget it in his future satires. But the nervous anxiety thus 
displayed tells rather against the political reputation of a few 
old men than against the prospects of the cause which they 
once led. There is no doubt that the ruins of the Whig party, 
like all ruins, present rather a venerable than a powerful 
appearance. Before long nothing perhaps will be left of them 
except a few memories which the student of politics will visit 
by historical moonlight. But the important question is not 
whether Lord Russet, and Lord Grey are damaging their 
chances of office, but whether or not the wealth and territorial 
influence of the great Whig families will be at the disposal of 
the future Radical party. If this question is to be answered 
in the affirmative, the waning personal prestige of a knot 
of Whig leaders will make very little matter. And the pro- 
babilities seem to be that this will be the case. It is far better 
for the country that it should. The worst misfortune that 
could befall England would be to have her aristocracy and her 
upper classes all banded together under the same political flag. 
Thus the settlement of the Reform question, contrary to Mr. 
DisraEL1’s hopes, will perhaps cut two ways. It may prevent 
teform from being for ever converted into a whip of scorpions 
to lash the Tories off the Treasury benches. But it also may 
make it possible for Whigs, by an easy transition, to become 
Radicals. 

The strengthening of the broad Liberal party at the expense 
of what may, without offence or disparagement, be called the 
dilettante Liberals, is, then, a result which may be looked for. 
It is next to impossible to alter the great divisions of party, or 
to help floating down the great wide channel along which the 
rest of one’s party are being whirled. In the next House of 
Commons we may perhaps see what never could have been 
witnessed in the present—a Radical Cabinet of indisputable 
ability, superior in honesty and talent to the routine Liberal 
Administrations of which the country is a little weary. Sen- 
sible men of all shades of opinion will agree in hoping that the 
next Liberal Government will be more vigorous than the last, 
even if their tenure of office should be shortened by their 
vigour. And more vigorous it will be. If we ask ourselves 
why a Radical Administration is not impossible, the answer 
is that Mr. Disrartt has made it possible. There are 
few bulwarks of the Constitution left to fight for or to 
betray. A Whig—putting aside the historical and aristo- 
cratic signification of the term—has of late years, as far as 
opinions go, merely been a Reformer who was afraid of 
Reform, and who always fired off his Reform blunderbuss 
with both eyes shut. As soon as Reform is buried, the Whigs 
may disappear, but it will be to reappear as Radicals. 
Whether Mr. Disrac.t, after driving the Whigs to Radicalism, 
will succeed in coaxing the Tories into Liberal ideas, remains 
to be seen. It will not do to over-estimate the durability of 
a temper which may, after all, be peculiar to a single Session. 
After the pressure of Reform is removed, the Conservative 
how may spring back and resume its former rigid line. If so, 
Mr. Diskacxi’s achievements will be a personal triumph for 
himself rather than a lasting advantage to his party. 


AMERICA. 

_ President of the Unitep States was perhaps the only 

person, in Europe or America, who could have failed to 
understand that Congress would inevitably baffle his attempt 
to thwart its policy of a provisional military Government in 
the South. If he could only have waited three or four weeks, 
he would have imposed on his adversaries the technical difli- 
culty of not being able to hold a Session in the ordinary 
course before next December. At the very moment when 
the permanent Committee was about to renew the adjourn- 
ment or prorogation, Mr. Jounson amused himself by pub- 
lishing the ArToRNEY-GENERAL’s exposure of the blunders 
which had been committed in the hurried composition of the 
Reconstruction Act. The Republicans candidly admitted 
that Mr. Sranserry’s criticisms were just, and they proceeded 
to correct the errors which had been prematurely indicated. 
A demurrer to a plea which can at once be amended isa 
waste of time and ingenuity. If the Reconstruction Act was 
previously ambiguous, the amended edition is abundantly 
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lutely placed in subordination to the commanding 

and willingness to take the test oath affords no quia” 
for voting if the presiding officer suspects that the woul, 
elector supported the Confederate cause. The Presipgyy ma 
have been well advised in forcing on the additional enact? 
if it was his object to prove that the dominant party 
opposed to freedom of election in the South; but in gen : 
there is but little use in reducing the policy of an ady, 

to a logical absurdity. As might have been expected 1 
registration proves that Southern opinion will be Utter) 
falsified and misrepresented at the approaching State Con 
ventions. In Louisiana, although the whites form the 
great majority of the population, the black voters outaumbe 
the white voters in the proportion of two to one, In 
Southern States, the real citizens are unwilling to prefer theiy 
claims, and consequently the new Constitutions will be fram 
and the representatives to Congress subsequently chosen, } 
emancipated slaves. If there are any statesmen in Ameri 4 
they must regard with repugnance and alarm the artifigi 
inversion of political order. The worst form of servitude jg 
subjection to an inferior class supported by alien force, Pp. 
testant ascendancy in Ireland was at least exercised by an 
aristocracy of English and Scotch descent. The Republica 
machinery of Southern administration might perhaps be politic, 
although it is tyrannical, if it were possible that it should lag. 
but, in despite of the ridicule which attaches to prophecy, i 
may be confidently asserted that seven millions of white menof 
English descent will not ultimately be governed by half they 
number of reclaimed Africans. ‘The Republicans are laying 
for themselves inevitable retribution in the just animosity which 
they provoke. If their victims merely abstain from presenting 
themselves at the polls, they can render the new State Consti- 
tutions ridiculous. The ostensible acquiescence of the § 

as represented by the privileged coloured voters, will deprive 
the violent faction of any plausible pretext for confiscating 
Southern lands; and, with the first reaction in the North, 
oppressive legislation may easily be reversed. 


In other departments of political activity Congress maintains 
its usual character. ‘The House of Representatives has, with 
characteristic disregard of international comity and law, in- 
structed the Committee of Foreign Affairs to ascertain 
whether any American citizen has been sentenced as an accom- 
plice in the Fenian conspiracy in Ireland. The implied 
assumption that Americans are not subject to the jurisdiction 
of foreign countries which they may visit is one among many 
illustrations of a cynicism which is equally based on ignorance 
and on insolence. The question whether citizens of the 
United States have been guilty and punished for treason to the 
English Government may be easily answered, and it is abso- 
lutely irrelevant. The House of Commons might as reason- 
ably concern itself with the misfortunes of English pick- 
pockets who have lately fallen into trouble during their visit 
to the Paris Exhibition. Even a Republican member of 
Congress would hesitate to allow that aliens might with 
impunity perpetrate treason in the United States, and he 
would find it difficult to explain how the converse license 
could be sustained to the detriment of foreign Goven- 
ments. English apologists for American eccentricities ar 
in the habit of contending that Congress fails to represent 
a community which is alleged to be conscientious, mode- 
rate, and prudent. It is probably true that, in America 
as elsewhere, universal suffrage is incompatible with a true 
representative system; but every Constitution must be 
judged by the government which it evolves, and no 
by the supposed merits of the powerless sections of the 
community. The Americans have invented a virtue and 
a barbarous compound epithet for themselves as a law- 
abiding people; but their members and their representatives 
pride themselves on a lawlessness which is not affected by any 
other nation, Mr. Sewarp consults the popular taste when 
he requires that the English Government should submit t 
arbitration the exercise of its own undoubted discretion 
recognising the belligerent character of the Coufederacy. The 
more extravagant pretensions of Congress would have beet 
unimportant in times when the President and Senate consi- 
tuted, for all practical purposes, the Government of the United 
States; but in assuming, for the first time in the history of the 
Union, supreme power, Congress has not thought fit to divest 
itself of the recklessness which was natural to the irresponsible 
debating society of seven or eight years ago. Strangers have 
no right to find fault with a revolution which seems to have 
been approved by the majority of the American people. 
Constitution which has passed so rapidly from idolatrous 
reverence to contempt is the property of the United States 


clear and stringent. ‘The State Governments are now abso- 


worship or to despise. Yet foreigners may be allowed to regtt 
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the conduct of international affairs should be entrusted to 
assembly which prides itself on the extravagance of its 


e hether it deals with international or with domestic 


language, 


It is difficult to believe that the congratulations offered to 
Mexico on the execution of the Emperor MaxiMILIAN express 
sincere conviction. The ostentatious approval of a wanton 
7 of cruelty is intended chiefly as a defiance of European 
pte As circumstances, for once, offer no opportunity of 
fronting England, there is a minor satisfaction in insulting 
fant, Austria, and Royalty throughout the world. The 
‘Americans are, notwithstanding the bloodthirsty language in 
which they sometimes indulge, not a cruel nation ; but their 

Jiticians take a childish pleasure in proving to the world 
that they are not ashamed to utter the most outrageous 
opinions. ‘The atlectation of regarding as a freebooter a prince 
who had been actual ruler of the greater part of Mexico is 
deliberately perverse. The speakers in Congress are fully 
aware that the ARCHDUKE was invited to assume the Crown by 
the representatives of a powerful party in Mexico, and that he 
afterwards went through the form of a popular vote. They 
also understand that the Mexican chiefs who put him to 
death were semi-barbarians bent on useless revenge, and that 
the cause of anarchy has triumphed in hisoverthrow. As the 
fall of the Empire was caused by American interference, it is 
not unnatural that the people of the United States should 
exult in the proof of their own irresistible influence; but 
there is no reason for applauding a crime which was 
committed in defiance of the faint remonstrances of their 
own Government. Mr. Sewarp, who might probably have 
saved the Emperon’s life, went through the form of re- 
monstrating against the intended execution, although it hap- 
pened that he could not procure for the American Minister 
the means of access to Juarez. No long time will elapse 
before the American Government must interpose to establish 
order in Mexico, nor will there be any serious difficulty in* 
conquering the country, and in annexing any desirable por- 
tion of its territory. The disadvantage of extending the 
dominion of the United States will be telt at a later period. 
American institutions are admirably adapted to the process 
of colonization, but they were never intended for the govern- 
ment of dependent communities. The Constitution has broken 
down in the attempt to exercise alleged rights of conquest 
over the Southern States, nor is it probable that the negro 
population will be assimilated with the Republic. It is much 
more certain that it will be impracticable to confer the rights 
of American citizens on a horde of Indians and mongrel 
Spaniards who care nothing for self-government or freedom. 
Inferior races will not be elevated by any professed concession 
of equality, nor will the genuine constituencies of the United 
States be strengthened by dilution and adulteration. The 
expedient of military administration which is already adopted 
in the Southern States must be permanently employed to 
keep order in Mexico, and proconsuls with armies at their 
disposal are likely to become startling anomalies. Mr. Sewarp 
lately assured a public meeting that the people of the United 
States must support their Presidents if they wish to obtain 
possession of tle entire continent, and to dictate to all the 
uations of the earth. It is perfectly true that a policy of 
aggression and conquest tends to the establishment of that 
dictatorial power which was once not thought a worthy object 
of American aspirations. 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS. 


VERYBODY who has ever entertained, even in the 

humblest way, must have experienced the bitterness of 
the next morning’s retrospect. It is not merely the physical 
lassitude and exhaustion that attends the duty of making 
oneself agreeable; it is not only the reaction of muscle and 
nerve that is so painful, but the sense of incompleteness, 
failure, and blunder of some sort which is the host’s penalty 
for doing his best to be hospitable, and not quite succeed- 
ing. All of us fail in some point or other of our dinners, 

) picnics, or even our simple tea-parties. The only man 
or woman who can look back without some sense of disquiet, 
when the unaccustomed candles are blown out, is the happy 
possessor of a constitution socially or morally disqualitied 
irom knowing what offence or failure is. Most of us, how- 
ever, take stock of those miserable hours when we were on our 
best behaviour, all smiles, nervousness, and anxiety to be ami- 
ible and successful; and the usual dreary survey of little break- 
“owns becomes appalling to a sensitive nature. That sad entrée 
‘hat 80 egregiously failed; the premier cru which certainly 


had got changed; the butler who would be so stupid; that 
clever thing which we forgot to say at the right moment, or 
which was certainly overheard by the wrong person; the ter- 
rible but tardy conviction that just the most necessary notable 
to have been invited had somehow been forgotten; the long 
train of future envies, hatreds, malices, and uncharitablenesses 
which are sure to come of our labours to do our duty to our 
fellow-creatures—these are the bitternessts which turn to gall 
so many of our social sayings and social doings, or our painful 
attempts at them. What is true of private entertainments is 
doubly true of public feastings and national hospitalities. We 
are a sensitive, critical, grumbling folk, who can’t help turning 
to the wrong side of the tapestry. In France, on the contrary, 
nothing ever goes wrong, because nobody will ever see the 
wrong. None so blind as they who will not see. Unfortu- 
nately for us, our quickness of vision, especially as to our 
shortcomings, is a national and almost morbid shanbatidiltie. 
Hence it is that, after we have made our last bow to our 
“ distinguished guests,” we are summing up our shortcomings. 
Some of us take a bold but a very wrong line. We content 
ourselves with the reflection that we are a rude people; we 
don’t know how to entertain; like omelettes, fétes and galas 
are not in our way; we have the rough material, but it is 
very rough; as in cookery, so in hospitality, we have the 
matter but not the manner. This is sheer nonsense. There 
is no country in the world where there is so much asking of 
people to dinner as in England; and if we cannot manage a 
spread it is certainly not for want of means, or will, or even 
practice. The fact is that during the last fortnight we set 
ourselves, or circumstances had set for us, an impossible 
task. 

First, there was the Sutran’s visit. This was—that is, it 
was accepted as—a Royal visit, which meang that Sovereign 
met Sovereign on equal terms. But it so Mppens that our 
English regality is now in abeyance; if it were in commission, 
it would be a much easier matter than it is. We have, 
and we have not, an English Court and a Royal state. 
Hence the Royal hospitality and the public functions of the 
Crown are intermittent and unintelligible. The most funda- 
mental and axiomatic conception of asking a person to your 
house is that you should be at home to receive him. As 
things are, this cannot be done in London. The Sovereign of 
England—under the stress of a deep and abiding sorrow, 
which can only be regarded with the profoundest sympathy— 
scarcely ever appears among her people except to renew in 
public her affectionate devotion to one great, absorbing, and 
personal interest. Some weeks ago Her Mavesty went in 
something of Royal state to lay the foundation stone of 
one—the latest, and not the most intelligible—of the 
many Albert Memorials. We were all of us grateful for 
this. For a single moment the heavy cloud of seclusion 
lifted, but it was only to close again in darkness. The 
QUEEN intended to have been present at the Hyde Park 
review, but the intention was frustrated because the review 
itself never took place. Her Mavesty did meet the SutTan 
on the seas, and went through the ceremony of an informal 
investiture of the Garter. Her palace, but not her presence, 
was given to her visitor of the highest rank ; and a morning 
call at Windsor, occupying just half an hour, exhausted the 
personal intercourse between the Grand Turk and the great 
Queen of the West. 

Then there was the Vicrroy. Nobody seems quite to know 
whether the concurrence of these two luminaries—the sun 
and the satellite who is all but a rival, and has only just 
passed from the stage of successful rebellion into that of 
nominal feudality—was an accident or a stroke of policy. But 
the fact did not make our position pleasanter or easier. The 
Commander of the Faithful and his independent tributary 
were not, according to all the etiquettes, on the same footing ; 
but how to arrange their precise relations, especially when 
we were under real obligations to the inferior, while the 
superior was under great obligations to us, was a difliculty 
which, while it would have driven even Sir Epwarp Cusr 
mad, evidently reduced the Government to mere imbecility. 
They simply resolved to do nothing; and it was only by an 
accident that the Viceroy’s respectable commis-voyageur, Mr. 
LarkinG, had not to give up his neat Blackheath villa to the 
richest and most sumptuous Royalty, or quasi-Royalty, on 
earth. We may, or rather must, now that we have only to 
sum up our successes and failures, try to forget that unless an 
Araunaul had turned up in the person of Lord DupLey—who, 
as a King, did give unto the King, the ruler of Egypt, his 
house and substance—we should have cut the knot of our re- 
lations with Turkey and Egypt by sending the representative of 
Mauowet to a palace, aad the successor of the Puanaous to a 
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public-house. Under these conditions hospitality to the rival 
or co-ordinate potentates was no such easy matter. 


As to the Belgians, just that sort of thing came of the visit 
which on a small scale and in private life often happens, and 
always ends in more or less of a mess. A dinner or a supper 
goes off very well; and some perfervid guest, full of ancient 
wine and new enthusiasm, invites the whole party to a return 
visit on the spot. Come and dine with me; all of you; bring 
all your friends; and we will keep open house. Under such a 
spasm of geniality the wild invitation is generally forgotten ; 
but it was not so with the Belgians. They took us at our 
word. Our Volunteers went over to Belgium, and were 
feasted and petted and vin-d’honneured to the top of their 
bent. There was perhaps at the bottom of our neigh- 
bours’ geniality the notion of making a little political capital. 
Things looked ugly in the political world, squalls were 
blowing up from the French frontier, and it suited Belgium 
last year to make the most of her English affinities. They 
entertained us well; and al fresco banquets of a sort suit 
our neighbours. Besides, there was the State and Kine to 
do the honours at Brussels, and the honours were well done. 
A return visit must of course be offered, and it was offered 
and accepted. And very vague was the invitation, and still 
more vague the acceptance. It was all left to luck, or worse 
than luck—to an amateur Committee, who sent round the hat; 
and we hope, but we have misgivings, that somehow or other 
the money was got. And we did something, and that something 
was our best, under the circumstances, but the circumstances 
were trying. What with the rain, and what with the ab- 
sence of responsibility and control, there was a vast deal of 
good intention and a great deal of disorder. The Belgians 
themselves, and perhaps no blame to them, came over in 
rather denser cagwds than were expected, and here and there 
the commons were short. There were, of course, bright spots 
in the general haze and fog. Miss Coutts retrieved some- 
thing of our short commons; the Lorp Mayor and citizens of 
London, at any rate, tried to treat with generosity the general 
mass of our belgian visitors, and succeeded, if not at Guild- 
hall, at least with a particular dinner to the official folks at 
the Mansion House. But, on the whole, it is well that the 
Belgians are a good-tempered, simple people. ‘There were 
annoyances enough, and it is to be hoped they were confined 
to the hosts, who certainly had to suffer under the repeated 
blunders and mismanagements and hitches which occurred. 
The thing itself was all but an impossibility ;, and perhaps 
“international” eatings and drinkings, if they are to be 
repeated, had better not be left to a Committee for collecting 
subscriptions. 

So, on the whole, we had better make the best of the 
matter, and put up with that tepid consolation with which we 
so olten in the domestic circle take comfort—we are glad 
it is all over, and thankful it is no worse. Happily there 
is a sort of Oriental persuasion abroad that we are, as a 
nation, more or less infected with madness; and Padishah 
and Viceroy, Beys and Effendis, expecting to find plenty 
of English inconsistencies, will not know exactly who is 
to blame, or why it is that our system is not suited 
for these displays. ‘The problem for them to solve is how 
such splendours and such successes as those of the India 
Office Banquet and Ball are and are not State hospitality. 
They will tind it hard to comprehend Sir Starrorp Nortu- 
corE’s impersonation of India, or to understand why India 
could be sumptuous, regal, and lavish as the Qu£EN and 
State of England could not be. We of course know the 
reason why, but those reasons must be hard to bring home to 
strangers, especially from the East. They can perhaps make 
out the Duke of SurHerLanp, and Earl Dup.tey, and the 
Lorp Mayor, and Miss Courts, and in a dim sort of way they 
can get a notion of Wimbledon and an amateur army; but 
they can hardly be expected to bring home to their inner con- 
sciousness the biscuit and sherry of Windsor Castle, or the 
Sovereign’s marine hospitality under difficulties and a halt gale 
of wind. The combination of simplicity and splendour must 
puzzle them. But we did our best; and the strangers will 
take the will, it is to be hoped, for the deed. Yes, perhaps; 
but unluckily it takes a lifetime to fathom the depths and 
vastnesses of our national will, while five minutes are enough 
to bring out a sufficiently definite conception of our national 
deeds. And then one cannot quite forget that we have here- 
tofore done better than our present best. With all his vices, 
the Prince Rreent enormously enhanced our influence by his 
splendid reception of the Allied Sovereigns in 1814. Still 
let us take comfort, and make the best of it. In every 


quarter efforts were strained to make up for the absence of 
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The Prince of Waxes, who has more 


the Court of England. 
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on which the State is not chary in making demaatiyane 
have worked with the energy of a drayman for the last fo, 
night. The Corporation of London has done splendi 
But somehow or other the people of England feel that there 
was something lacking; and that something was what ® 
could not pretend to supply. It is generally felt that the 
present position of the English monarchy is not op} one 
that must be a riddle to all the nations of the earth—which 
perhaps is but a small matter—but is such as is not cal. 
culated to postpone indefinitely questions which nobody wang 
to discuss, and which few like even to think about, but which 
are sure, in these coming days of sifting, to turn up. It jg not 
for themselves alone, but for their sons and their sons’ sons and 
above all for the English nation, for its honour and place and 
dignity, that English Sovereigns reign. 


than enough to do with a small house and a State 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 


} he has been an annual complaint at Wimbledon that the 
whole affair was too business-like, and that Spectators 
could not be tempted to look on while the greatest marksmey 
of the country were making their bull’s-eyes. The one dis 
appointment of the Council of the Association was that th 

could not catch the general public. Every year the crowd of 
competitors increased, and the entrance-fees swelled to such 
enormous sums as sufficed to provide for an almost unlimite 
allowance of prizes. The camp grew larger and larger, unti] 
now Wimbledon, during the shooting fortnight, looks like the 
encampment of a little army. The skill of the Volunteers jp. 
creased as decidedly as their numbers, and everything was 
progressive except the attendant crowd, which of late yeas 
threatened to disappear altogether. The Public School con. 
test, it is true, has always attracted a few spectators, perhaps a 


_twentieth part of the number who choke the avenues to Logn’s 


on the day of the Eton and Harrow cricket-match. But, with 
this exception, Wimbledon failed to draw. The Queens 
Prize was won almost in solitude; and even the contet 
between the representatives of the three kingdoms, and the 
match between Lords and Commons, ceased to attract more 
than a handful of lookers on. 


Those who lamented over the absence of idlers at the 
great shooting gathering have probably by this time found 
out that they did not know what was good for them. This 
year everything has been changed. Belgians and Sultans 
and all sorts of attractions made Wimbledon Common almost 
like Epsom Downs on the Derby day, and only the mos 
phlegmatic shooters could keep their nerves quiet in the mids 
of the hubbub and feasting and hurrahing that seemed to be 
the main object of the great majority of the visitors at the 
camp. ‘The sensation-season wound up with a review, which 
was attended by all manner of dignitaries and by a motley 
crowd of every degree, from the fastidious occupiers of the 
Grand Stand down to the costermonger army that saved their 
shillings by breaking down the fence. ‘To those who enjoy 
the confusion of a race-day the scene must have been per- 
fect, and the police arrangements were so admirably mis 
managed that every one was carefully forced into the road 
that he did not wish to go, and the passage from Putney to 
the Common was performed on an average at the rate of a mile 
in three hours. The general public had come at last in fall 
force, and in future years the earnest desire of Volunteer 
frequenters of the camp will be that their proceedings may 
excite a somewhat less troublesome amount of public e- 
thusiasm. 


In spite of all drawbacks, however, including that most 
serious drawback of three days of abominable weather, the 
meeting was in the highest degree successful. Such shooting 
as was made in the first stage of the Quren’s Prize had never 
before been exhibited; and though at the longer ranges the 
scores exhibited a decided falling-off, this was amply excused 
by the weather, which was a succession of violent squalls, 
accompanied with deluges of rain. Once more a country corps 
has carried off the palm, though the Londoners struggled 
hard, and there were three corps—the Inns of Court, the 
(ueen’s, and the London Scottish—each of which placed three 
of their men in the selected sixty. Nor was there any lack ot 
excitement in the great international matches, the honours @ 
which were divided between England and Scotland. The 
Excuo Shield was won by the English eight, by 1,097 marks 
against 1,096 made by the Scottish team ; and the enthusias@ 
when Mr. Baker, who fired the last shot on the English side, 
made the bull’s-eye that was wanted to win the match was eq 
to anything that rifle contests have ever produced. Seo 
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ever, had her revenge by gaining the Enfield contest with 
get score that has yet been made; and succeeded also, 
me match between single champions from each country, 
— bringing the Challenge Trophy away from Ireland, where 
~ had been held during the past year. The Lords and 
tee match was won by the Lower House, thanks to the 
gimirable shooting of Lord Excuo and Mr. Matcotm; and for 
the first time each of the contending teams was made up of 
od shots throughout. The number of competitors—five on 
a side—seems, however, to imply that the majority of our 
Jegislators belong to a period before it became a recognised 


5 


duty to learn how to handle a rifle. 


All that is yet known about the Wimbledon Meeting of 
1367 indicates continuing and increasing prosperity, and when 
the financial results are disclosed we have no doubt that the 
concourse of Sultan-hunters will be found to have contributed 
materially to the coffers of the Association. By the unflag- 
aing exertions of those who have had the management in past 
years, the routine of Wimbledon administration has been so 
far settled as to work with admirable smoothness; and Lord 
Spencer, Who has now succeeded Lord Etcuo in the 
ouidance of the Association, was enabled to continue that 
process of gradual improvement which promises before 
long to make the Wimbledon arrangements, so far as the 
Volunteers are concerned, a perfect model of organization. 
The change of dynasty was marked by a well-deserved com- 
pliment to the retiring chief, in the form of an address 
from the Volunteers in camp. The mistake of offering 
a material testimonial was happily corrected by Lord Etcuo’s 
determination to decline it, and in other respects both the 
address itself and the manner of its acknowledgment were 
singularly free from those extravagances which have given to 
the ordinary run of complimentary addresses and testimonials 
so unpleasant a savour. Lord Excuo had from the beginning 
done so much of the hard work which went to the organization 
of the Volunteer force, and to the creation of our now 
formidable body of skilled riflemen, that the scene itself, 
in the midst of which the address was presented, was his 
highest testimonial. Nor is it any disparagement of his past 
services to believe that a career of at least equal pros- 
perity awaits the Association under the direction of Lord 
Spencer. His position as Lord of the Manor of Wimbledon 
is far from being his principal qualification for a post which, 
though the roughest work is over, is still anything but a 
sinecure. The Association has arrived at a stage where it 
needs less than it did of direct government, but every year 
affords opportunity for progress, and makes continually 
increasing demands upon the tact and judgment which 
alone can make a vast association work harmoniously. 
‘The abundant energy with which Lord ELcuo managed to 
make all difliculties give way to his own determined 
will is less needful now than it was while the organiza- 
tion was incomplete. As time goes on, the natural develop- 
ment of every form of administration, whether on a large 
or a small scale, is in the direction of decentralization. 
To frame order out of chaos, or to create a living organi- 
zation out of the mere raw material of society, is the work 
oi a Dictator, and this was the task which by common 
consent was assigned to Lord Excno, and which he has 
performed better perhaps than any other man in the country 
could have done it. ‘Though the nominally elective Council 
of the Association has been practically despotic and irrespon- 
sible, it was mainly by its tact in following the indications 
of outside opinion that it succeeded so well in maintaining 
its position and carrying on the work it had undertaken. 
Now that the creative period of the Association is substan- 
tially complete, a less absolute concentration of authority 
would probably give more effective power, and the commence- 
ment of a new reign may afford a suitable opportunity for 
“crowning the edifice” of the Association by the concession 
of less illusory privileges than have hitherto been enjoyed by 
that body when assembled in general meeting. The rules 
which govern the annual competitions at Wimbledon are never 
laid beiore the members until it is too late to introduce any 
alterations, and even the filling up of vacancies in the 
Council is a matter which, though in form submitted to 
the general body, has been practically claimed as their own 
Tight by the Council themselves. This imperial method 
of government is certainly no longer requisite, however 
useful or even necessary it may have been in the infancy 
of the Volunteer movement; and if Lord Srencer has not 
the opportunity of doing as much for the Volunteers as his 
predecessor has done, he may add materially to the cohesion 
and stability of the body over which he has to preside by 

Tging the scope of action and usefulness allotted to the 


rank and file of the Association. ‘The more generously he 
treats the body he represents, the larger will be the measure 
of confidence that he will command. 


SENTIMENT AND PHILANTHROPY. 


i igo real zest with which men and women follow every tale of 
human vicissitude that is presented to them does not ever 
seem to flag as the world gets older. Gossip itself, except that 
sort of gossip which is only malice in disguise, is but a form 
which our interest in all human history assumes. Descend as it 
may to minute or frivolous details, at the bottom we may recognise 
in it the same nervous, restless, inveterate desire to watch the 
tragedy or comedy of life, wherever we get a chance of seeing it 
played out. Human action and passion fascinate us as often as 
we come across them. We are never weary of the most ordina 
narrative of fortune and misfortune, and can sit by and follow it 
out into all its minute and commonplace details. The dullest 
dog among us — does not lead so stupid an existence 
that it cannot put in what would seem to his next door 
neighbour a picturesque light, and converted into a drama for 
the lookers-on, The genius of great sentimentalists consists in 
their extreme susceptibility to this kind of human sympathy, 
which is, however, common to us all, They go teak the 
world overwhelmed by the scenic effect of the various stories 
of life that meet them at every turn, and seem for ever say- 
ing to themselves that this is what life comes to with its 
many little pleasures and pains. But the feeling which senti- 
mental genius possesses in this exaggerated and morbid form exists 
more or less in all of us. The British public itself is full of senti- 
mental capacity. That it indulges its honest emotion by fits end 
starts, that it is capable of all sorts of absurdities, that it will shed 
tears with Sterne over an injured donkey to-day, and be blind 
to the sufferings of a starving province to-morrow, that it is by 
turns maudlin and heartless, chivalrous and insensible, heroic and 
calculating, is true. But, whatever its faults and inconsistencies, 
the British public is sentimental. Every now and then it smacks 
of bread and butter, like one of Lord Byron’s school-girls, and 
is as ludicrously romantic. And, at all events, it always ap- 
= to pay a profound attention to every story of life. 

Whenever it 1s impassive, we may be quite sure that the reason is 
that the facts of the case have not yet been presented to it in the 
digestible shape of an anecdote or a picture. It will read with 
comparative equanimity the intelligence that fifteen or twenty 
thousand soldiers have been left dead upon a field of battle. 
But take the case of a single widow of a single soldier of the 
fifteen thousand, dress up for the columns of the Times the 
narrative of her bereavement and her poverty, and add that she 
has been turned away from some workhouse door in the metropolis 
by a beadle or a porter, and before a day is over all England is in 
a quiver with emotion. The truth is that, though the imagination 
of the majority of mankind is torpid and slow to be awakened, the 
age itself in which we live is, as we have said, keenly alive to the 
interest of all human incident. 

The tendency to sympathize with the fortunes of any individual 
member of our species is natural enough. Homo sum, says the 
old adage, nihil humani a me alienum puto. This disposition flue- 
tuates, however, in intensity from one time to another; and is de- 
pendent in every age on the state of the imagination of the age 
itself. If we look at the literature of the present day we shall not 
be surprised to find that it is characterized by a remarkable increase 
of the susceptibility of which we have spoken. The literature and 
the imagination of any particular generation are usually affected 
by the same sort of influences. The literature of a country indeed 
represents the condition of the popular imagination far more than 
it represents the condition of national manners. The one distin- 
guishing feature of the literature of the nineteenth century has 
been the wonderful growth of the novel. The novel may be almost 
said to constitute the staple literary food of three-quarters of our 
contemporaries. We are so dependent on the institution that it 
seems difficult to understand how people got on before it was ine 
vented. The ancient world of Greece and Rome had its drama; 
Rome, in addition to the drama, had its public shows; but 
plays and gladiators could not be to a nation what the stream 
of endless romance, that is for ever issuing from a modern 
publisher, is to ourselves. It would be idle to ignore the 
fact that the three-volume novel must produce a great effect 
on the sentimental tendencies and the human sympathies of those 
who are accustomed to devote so many idle hours by the score 
to the perusal. The history of the drama here affords us a capital 
illustration. The rise of tragedy and comedy, as every student of 
history knows, synchronized with great changes in the popular 
imagination of the countries which gave birth to them. Great 
and sudden international earthquakes, great reforms in internal 
politics, great questions of insoluble difliculty in philosophy and 
religion, all came together at the same time. The object of the 
drama was to present the problem and the puzzle of human life and 
human actors from a many-sided point of view; and as the drama 
took root, those other things which connoted the same mental 
progress and mental ferment as the drama, took root with 
it. What happened to the drama long ago is happening in 
our days to the novel. Human sympathy may be said to 
be the centre round which all novels revolve. They ap- 
| peal unceasingly to this part of our nature, and in the vast 
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or co-ordinate potentates was no such easy matter. 


As to the Belgians, just that sort of thing came of the visit 
which on a small scale and in private life often happens, and 
always ends in more or less of a mess. A dinner or a supper 
goes off very well; and some perfervid guest, full of ancient 
wine and new enthusiasm, invites the whole party to a return 
visit on the spot. Come and dine with me; all of you; bring 
all your friends; and we will keep open house. Under sucha 
spasm of geniality the wild invitation is generally forgotten ; 
but it was not so with the Belgians. They took us at our 
word. Our Volunteers went over to Belgium, and were 
feasted and petted and vin-d’honneured to the top of their 
bent. There was perhaps at the bottom of our neigh- 
bours’ geniality the notion of making a little political capital. 
Things looked ugly in the political world, squalls were 
blowing up from the French frontier, and it suited Belgium 
last year to make the most of her English affinities. They 
entertained us well; and al fresco banquets of a sort suit 
our neighbours. Besides, there was the State and Kine to 
do the honours at Brussels, and the honours were well done. 
A return visit must of course be offered, and it was offered 
and accepted. And very vague was the invitation, and still 
more vague the acceptance. It was all left to luck, or worse 
than luck—to an amateur Committee, who sent round the hat; 
and we hope, but we have misgivings, that somehow or other 
the money was got. And we did something, and that something 
was our best, under the circumstances, but the circumstances 
were trying. What with the rain, and what with the ab- 
sence of responsibility and control, there was a vast deal of 
good intention and a great deal of disorder. The Belgians 
themselves, and perhaps no blame to them, came over in 
rather denser cagwds than were expected, and here and there 
the commons were short. There were, of course, bright spots 
in the general haze and fog. Miss Coutts retrieved some- 
thing of our short commons; the Lorp Mayor and citizens of 
London, at any rate, tried to treat with generosity the general 
mass of our Belgian visitors, and succeeded, if not at Guild- 
hall, at least with a particular dinner to the official folks at 
the Mansion House. But, on the whole, it is well that the 
Belgians are a good-tempered, simple people. There were 
annoyances enough, and it is to be hoped they were confined 
to the hosts, who certainly had to suffer under the repeated 
blunders and mismanagements and hitches which occurred. 
The thing itself was all but an impossibility; and perhaps 
“international” eatings and drinkings, if they are to be 
repeated, had better not be left to a Committee for collecting 
subscriptions. 

So, on the whole, we had better make the best of the 
matter, and put up with that tepid consolation with which we 
so olten in the domestic circle take comfort—we are glad 
it is all over, and thankful it is no worse. Happily there 
is a sort of Oriental persuasion abroad that we are, as a 
nation, more or less infected with madness; and Padishah 
and Viceroy, Beys and Effendis, expecting to find plenty 
of English inconsistencies, will not know exactly who is 
to blame, or why it is that our system is not suited 
for these displays. ‘The problem for them to solve is how 
such splendours and such successes as those of the India 
Office Banquet and Ball are and are not State hospitality. 
They will tind it hard to comprehend Sir Starrorp Nortu- 
coTE’s impersonation of India, or to understand why India 
could be sumptuous, regal, and lavish as the QuEEN and 
State of England could not be. We of course know the 
reason why, but those reasons must be hard to bring home to 
strangers, especially from the East. They can perhaps make 
out the Duke of SuTHERLAND, and Earl Dup.ey, and the 
Lorp Mayor, and Miss Courts, and in a dim sort of way they 
can get a notion of Wimbledon and an amateur army; but 
they can hardly be expected to bring home to their inner con- 
sciousness the biscuit and sherry of Windsor Castle, or the 
Sovereign’s marine hospitality under difficulties and a half gale 
of wind. ‘The combination of simplicity and splendour must 
puzzle them. But we did our best; and the strangers will 
take the will, it is to be hoped, for the deed. Yes, perhaps; 
but unluckily it takes a lifetime to fathom the depths and 
vastnesses of our national will, while five minutes are enough 
to bring out a sufliciently definite conception of our national 
deeds. And then one cannot quite forget that we have here- 
tofore done better than our present best. With all his vices, 
the Prince Rreenr enormously enhanced our influence by his 
splendid reception of the Allied Sovereigns in 1814. Still 
let us take comfort, and make the best of it. In every 


quarter efforts were strained to make up for the absence of 
the Court of Englund. 


The Prince of Watzs, who has more 
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THE WIMBLEDON MEETING, 


hy has been an annual complaint at Wimbledon that the 
whole affair was too business-like, and that Spectators 
could not be tempted to look on while the greatest marksmep 
of the country were making their bull’s-eyes. The one dis. 
appointment of the Council of the Association was that th 

could not catch the general public. Every year the crowd of 
competitors increased, and the entrance-fees swelled to such 
enormous sums as sufficed to provide for an almost unlimited 
allowance of prizes. The camp grew larger and larger, until 
now Wimbledon, during the shooting fortuight, looks like the 
encampment of a little army. The skill of the Volunteers in- 
creased as decidedly as their numbers, and everything was 
progressive except the attendant crowd, which of late years 
threatened to disappear altogether. The Public School con- 
test, it is true, has always attracted a few spectators, perhaps a 


_twentieth part of the number who choke the avenues to Logp’s 


on the day of the Eton and Harrow cricket-match. But, with 
this exception, Wimbledon failed to draw. The Quveey’s 
Prize was won almost in solitude; and even the contest 
between the representatives of the three kingdoms, and the 
match between Lords and Commons, ceased to attract more 
than a handful of lookers on. 


Those who lamented over the absence of idlers at the 
great shooting gathering have probably by this time found 
out that they did not know what was good for them. This 
year everything has been changed. Belgians and Sultans 
and all sorts of attractions made Wimbledon Common almost 
like Epsom Downs on the Derby day, and only the most 
phlegmatic shooters could keep their nerves quiet in the midst 
of the hubbub and feasting and hurrahing that seemed to be 
the main object of the great majority of the visitors at the 
camp. ‘The sensation-season wound up with a review, which 
was attended by all manner of dignitaries and by a motley 
crowd of every degree, from the fastidious occupiers of the 
Grand Stand down to the costermonger army that saved their 
shillings by breaking down the fence. To those who enjoy 
the contusion of a race-day the scene must have been per- 
fect, and the police arrangements were so admirably mis- 
managed that every one was carefully forced into the road 
that he did not wish to go, and the passage from Putney to 
the Common was performed on an average at the rate of a mile 
in three hours. The general public had come at last in full 
force, and in future years the earnest desire of Volunteer 
frequenters of the camp will be that their proceedings may 
excite a somewhat less troublesome amount of public en- 
thusiasm. 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, including that most 
serious drawback of three days of abominable weather, the 
Such shooting 


made the bull’s-eye that was wanted to win the match was equal 
to anything that rifle contests have ever produced. Scotland, 
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: public-house. Under these conditions hospitality to the rival | than enough to do with a small house and a Stato predtis 
PT on which the State is not chary in making demands an 
have worked with the energy of a drayman for the last fort. 
night. The Corporation of London has done splendidly. 
But somehow or other the people of England feel that there 
| was something lacking; and that something was what we 
| could not pretend to supply. It is generally felt that the 
ae | present position of the English monarchy is not Only one 
: : | that must be a riddle to all the nations of the earth—which 
| perhaps is but a small matter—but is such as is not ql. 
| culated to postpone indefinitely questions which nobody wants 
| to discuss, and which few like even to think about, but which 
x | are sure, in these coming days of sifting, to turn up. It is not 
| for themselves alone, but for their sons and their sons’ sons and 
| above all for the English nation, for its honour and place and 
oS dignity, that English Sovereigns reign. 
E : 
| as was made in the first stage of the QueeEN’s Prize had never 
| before been exhibited; and though at the longer ranges the 
. = | scores exhibited a decided falling-off, this was amply excused 
by the weather, which was a succession of violent squalls, 
: | accompanied with deluges of rain. Once more a country corps 
; | has carried off the palm, though the Londoners struggled 
| hard, and there were three corps—the Inns of Court, the 
é | Queen’s, and the London Scottish—each of which placed three 
of their men in the selected sixty. Nor was there any lack ot neht 
| excitement in the great international matches, the honours 1 dw 
; = | which were divided between England and Scotland. The pal 
: Excuo Shield was won by the English eight, by 1,097 marks of th 
against 1,096 made by the Scottish team ; and the enthusiasm the o 
| when Mr. Baxer, who fired the last shot on the English side, prede 
enlar 
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had her revenge by gaining the Enfield contest with 

score that has made; and succeeded also, 
in the match between single champions from each country, 
in bringing the Challenge Trophy away from Ireland, where 
* had been held during the past year. The Lords and 
Commons match was won by the Lower House, thanks to the 
gjmirable shooting of Lord Extcuo and Mr. Matcotm; and for 
the first time each of the contending teams was made up of 

shots throughout. The number of competitors—five on 
2 side—seems, however, to imply that the majority of our 
Jerislators belong to a period before it became a recognised 
duty to learn how to handle a rifle. 


All that is yet known about the Wimbledon Meeting of 
1867 indicates continuing and increasing prosperity, and when 
the financial results are disclosed we have no doubt that the 
concourse of Sultan-hunters will be found to have contributed 
materially to the coffers of the Association. By the unflag- 
cing exertions of those who have had the management in past 
years, the routine of Wimbledon administration has been so 
jor settled as to work with admirable smoothness ; and Lord 
Spexcer, Who has now succeeded Lord Excno in the 
uidance of the Association, was enabled to continue that 
rocess of gradual improvement which promises before 
jong to make the Wimbledon arrangements, so far as the 
Volunteers are concerned, a perfect model of organization. 
The change of dyuasty was marked by a well-deserved com- 
pliment to the retiring chief, in the form of an address 
from the Volunteers in camp. The mistake of offering 
amaterial testimonial was happily corrected by Lord Excuo’s 
determination to decline it, and in other respects both the 
address itself and the manner of its acknowledgment were 
singularly free from those extravagances which have given to 
the ordinary run of complimentary addresses and testimonials 
so unpleasant a savour. Lord Excuo had from the beginning 
done so much of the hard work which went to the organization 
of the Volunteer force, and to the creation of our now 
formidable body of skilled riflemen, that the scene itself, 
in the midst of which the address was presented, was his 
highest testimonial. Nor is it any disparagement of his past 
services to believe that a career of at least equal pros- 
perity awaits the Association under the direction of Lord 
Spencer. His position as Lord of the Manor of Wimbledon 
is far from being his principal qualification for a post which, 
though the roughest work is over, is still anything but a 
sinecure. The Association has arrived at a stage where it 
needs less than it did of direct government, but every year 
affords opportunity for progress, and makes continually 
increasing demands upon the tact and judgment which 
alone can make a vast association work harmoniously. 
The abundant energy with which Lord Excuo managed to 
make all difliculties give way to his own determined 
will is less needful now than it was while the organiza- 
tion was incomplete. As time goes on, the natural develop- 
ment of every form of administration, whether on a large 
or a small scale, is in the direction of decentralization. 
To frame order out of chaos, or to create a living organi- 
zation out of the mere raw material of society, is the work 
oi a Dictator, and this was the task which by common 
consent was assigned to Lord Etxcuo, and which he has 
performed better perhaps than any other man in the country 
could have done it. ‘Though the nominally elective Council 
of the Association has been practically despotic and irrespon- 
sible, it was mainly by its tact in following the indications 
of outside opinion that it succeeded so well in maintaining 
its position and carrying on the work it had undertaken. 
Now that the creative period of the Association is substan- 
tially complete, a less absolute concentration of authority 
would probably give more effective power, and the commence- 
ment of a new reign may afford a suitable opportunity for 
“crowning the edifice” of the Association by the concession 
of less illusory privileges than have hitherto been enjoyed by 
that body when assembled in general meeting. The rules 
which govern the annual competitions at Wimbledon are never 
laid betore the members until it is too late to introduce any 
alterations, and even the filling up of vacancies in the 
Council is a matter which, though in form submitted to 
the general body, has been practically claimed as their own 
right by the Council themselves. This imperial method 
of government is certainly no longer requisite, however 
Useful or even necessary it may have been in the infancy 
of the Volunteer movement; and if Lord Spencer has not 
the Opportunity of doing as much for the Volunteers as his 
Predecessor has done, he may add materially to the cohesion 
and stability of the body over which he has to preside by 
enlarging the scope of action and usefulness allotted to the 


| peal unceasingly to this part of our nature, and in the vast 


rank and file of the Association. The more generously he 
treats the body he represents, the larger will be the measure 
of confidence that he will command. 


SENTIMENT AND PHILANTHROPY. 


thy = real zest with which men and women follow every tale of 
human vicissitude that is presented to them does not ever 
seem to flag as the world gets older. Gossip itself, except that 
sort of gossip which is only malice in disguise, is but a form 
which our interest in all human history assumes. Descend as it 
may to minute or frivolous details, at the bottom we may recognise 
in it the same nervous, restless, inveterate desire to watch the 
tragedy or comedy of life, wherever we get a chance of seeing it 
played out. Human action and passion fascinate us as often as 
we come across them. We are never weary of the most ordina 
narrative of fortune and misfortune, and can sit by and follow it 
out into all its minute and commonplace details. The dullest 
dog among us same does not lead so stupid an existence 
that it caunot be put in what would seem to his next door 
neighbour a picturesque light, and converted into a drama for 
the lookers-on, The genius of great sentimentalists consists in 
their extreme susceptibility to this kind of human sympathy, 
which is, however, common to us all. They go through the 
world overwhelmed by the scenic effect of the various stories 
of life that meet them at every turn, and seem for ever say- 
ing to themselves that this 1s what life comes to with its 
many little pleasures and pains. But the feeling which senti- 
mental genius possesses in this exaggerated and morbid form exists 
more or less in all of us. The British public itself is full of senti- 
mental capacity. That it indulges its honest emotion by fits and 
starts, that it is capable of all sorts of absurdities, that it will shed 
tears with Sterne over an injured donkey to-day, and be blind 
to the sufferings of a starving province to-morrow, that it is by 
turns maudlin and heartless, chivalrous and insensible, heroic and 
calculating, is true. But, whatever its faults and inconsistencies, 
the British public is sentimental. Every now and then it smacks 
of bread and butter, like one of Lord Byron’s school-girls, and 
is as ludicrously romantic. And, at all events, it always ap- 
= to pay a profound attention to every story of life. 
Whenever it 1s impassive, we may be quite sure that the reason is 
that the facts of the case have not yet been presented to it in the 
digestible shape of an anecdote or a picture. It will read with 
comparative equanimity the intelligence that fifteen or twenty 
thousand soldiers have been left dead upon a field of battle. 
But take the case of a single widow of a single soldier of the 
fifteen thousand, dress up for the columns of the TZimes the 
narrative of her bereavement and her poverty, and add that she 
has been turned away from some workhouse door in the metropolis 
by a beadle or a porter, and before a day is over all England is in 
a quiver with emotion. The truth is that, though the imagination 
of the majority of mankind is torpid and slow to be awakened, the 
age itself in which we live is, as we have said, keenly alive to the 
interest of all human incident. 

The tendency to sympathize with the fortunes of any individual 
member of our species is natural enough. Homo sum, says the 
old adage, nihil humani a me alienum puto. This disposition flue- 
tuates, however, in intensity from one time to another; and is de- 
pendent in every age on the state of the imagination of the age 
itself. If we look at the literature of the present day we shall not 
be surprised to find that it is characterized by a remarkable increase 
of the susceptibility of which we have spoken. The literature and 
the imagination of any particular generation are usually affected 
by the same sort of influences. The literature of a country indeed 
represents the condition of the popular imagination far more than 
it represents the condition of national manners. The one distin- 
guishing feature of the literature of the nineteenth century has 
been the wonderful growth of the novel. The novel may be almost 
said to constitute the staple literary food of three-quarters of our 
contemporaries. We are so dependent on the institution that it 
seems difficult to understand how people got on before it was ine 
vented. The ancient world of Greece and Rome had its drama; 
Rome, in addition to the drama, had its public shows; but 
plays and gladiators could not be to a nation what the stream 
of endless romance, that is for ever issuing from a modern 
publisher, is to ourselves. It would be idle to ignore the 
fact that the three-volume novel must produce a great effect 
on the sentimental tendencies and the human sympathies of those 
who are accustomed to devote so many idle hours by the score 
to the perusal. The history of the drama here affords us a capital 
illustration. The rise of tragedy and comedy, as every student of 
history knows, synchronized with great changes in the popular 
imagination of the countries which gave birth to them. Great 
and sudden international earthquakes, great reforms in internal 
politics, great questions of insoluble difliculty in philosophy and 
religion, all came together at the same time. The object of the 
drama was to present the problem and the puzzle of human life and 
human actors trom a many-sided point of view; and as the drama 
took root, those other things which connoted the same mental 
progress and mental ferment as the drama, took root with 
it. What happened to the drama long ago is happening in 
our days to the novel. Human sympathy may be said to 
be the centre round which all novels revolve. They ap- 
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majority of cases to no other part at all. And their tendency is 
to foment and exaggerate the sensitiveness to which they appeal. 
By dint of descending into trivial details, and harping on little 
things, they end by making a thousand incidents of the most 
ordinary and puny kind appear picturesque. Under their influence 
readers become positively maudlin, They are never tired of 
hearing about trivialities, and peruse the description of a break- 
fast-table, a drawing-room, or a ball with as much avidity 
as if it were the. history of a nation, or the narrative of a 
battle-field. It is scarcely to be supposed that persons who 
are so curious about the minutia of | eae life in a romance 
are totally indifferent to it when they have laid down their book 
and taken up their newspaper. The growth of novels, like the 

rowth of the drama, implies a corresponding alteration in our 
imagination. We are more and more inclined to sentimentalize, 
to be interested in the little movements of our species; and to 
think everything artistic, effective, and picturesque which happens 
in the lives of other people. 

The exact value of the minute sympathies which we are so often 
calling into play may possibly be doubted. There is something a 
little sickly and mawkish about them at the best. Genuine senti- 
ment ought, in theory, to be in keeping with the circumstances 
of the case, and the same may be said of a genuine interest in 
human life. To squander it lavishly on occasions when a small 
outlay would be amply sufficient is a proof rather of instability 
and weakness than of kindly and wholesome sensibility. Our 
human sympathies ought not indeed to be expended on this or 
that exceptional case, but on mankind. If we trusted only to 
our imagination, we should be perpetually exhausting them 
to very little purpose. For in matters of sympathy, still 
more in matters of charity, the imagination is a very unre- 
liable guide. It is under the control neither of our common 
sense nor of our moral instincts. It fastens as often as not on un- 
worthy objects; it idealizes what should not be idealized, and 
draws pictures that have no counterpart in reality. People who 
are at the mercy of an oracle so fallible and so unsound are for 
ever going wrong. And most of those whom the world calls 
sentimental are prone to fall into the error of allowing their 
imagination to supply them with subjects for sympathy and in- 
terest. If it selects worthy as often as it selects unworthy materials, 
it is as much as can be said for it. Nothing is more common than 
to find that the exact reverse has been the case. Suddenly some 
morning the whole country gets up to breakfast, and finds on its 
breakfast-table the narrative of an accident which thrills it 
through and through with pity and sympathy and indignation. 
The exhibition of pity is of course a kindly one, and so far 
praiseworthy, but it is undeniable that the pity and sympathy 
and indignation are not unfrequently out of all proportion to the 
facts. We shall usually find, if we take the trouble to watch, that 
events of a far more pitiable kind are passing at the very same time 
unnoticed before our eyes. Perhaps there was scarcely anybody in 
England that did not experience a sensation of pain at hearing that 
the late Emperor of Mexico had been put to death. Yet in them- 
selves weekly returns of cholera at Rome, of yellow fever at the 
Mauritius, or of famine in India, are far more melancholy stories. 
After all, the Emperor Maximilian lived the life of a gallant 
soldier. If he has died at last in the shade, he had some thirty or 
forty years of sunshine such as fall to the lot of few of us. He 
had tasted of the sweets of fortune, even though at last he learnt 
that there might be a bitter at the bottom of her cup. A great 
majority of sensible human beings would gladly take his death to 
have had his life. Sad as the history is of his wife’s health, and 
of his own decease at a distance from his friends, it is not half so 
sad as a hundred thousand histories of want and pain and hunger 
that go untold and unwritten every day around us. ‘The reason is 
that our imagination, which is easily stirred, has seized on the 
details of princely vicissitude of which Maximilian’s later life has 
been full, and cannot be persuaded to let them go. Chance, and 
chance alone, has willed that on millions of incidents as touching 
our imagination should be inert. That it is accident, and not 
reason, which makes the difference is plain when we consider that 
there is not a single column of the 7imes newspaper which might 
not lawfully furnish us with as much food for sad reflection as 
the column which recorded the last hours and last wishes of the 
Emperor. A single obituary taken out of the daily list of funerals 
and deaths might, if we knew but all, be the key to a far more 
distressing tale. Every day men die; and every day widows and 
orphans are plunged into poverty and into despair, Hearts are 
broken every hour by wholesale and hopes blighted; every hour 
scores of men enter on a course of crime, and scores of women 
abandon themselves to irreparable ruin. These are the things 
that constitute the real misery of life, but these are not the 
things which strike us most. Somehow or other we find our- 
selves forgetting the universal chorus of suffering in the world, 
and fixing our eyes and bestowing all our interest on some mere 
item in the account to which our own fancy has given un- 
due prominence. In sentimentality such as this—and, after all, 
the sort we have been describing is the common form—there 
is little that is not exaggerated and bad, As a fact, the most 
useful philanthropists, the most charitable men and women, with 
all their warmth of heart, are not usually imaginative, It is 
fortunate for the world that they are not. If their philanthropy 
were the result of an imaginative temperament, it would be, as a 
rule, both -fitfully and uselessly employed. It is not easy in these 
times of universal circulating libraries and omnivorous literary 
tastes to guess what people do or do notread, Ifwe might venture 


to conjecture, we should be inclined to think that philanthropic 
of the best and most valuable kind are not novel-readers 
respective tones of mind are almost incompatible. The 
thropic temperament is broad and genial, giving its sympathies 
the world at large. The temperament of the novel-reader 
ry! egotistical, and disposed to lavish 
natural and disproportionate s athy on the first obj 
takes hold of it 
The public at large not unfrequently confuse between the two 
dispositions, and mistake sentiment for philanthropy. No dou 
it is possible to make a purely sentimental person take an interest 
All that is required is to present 


in something wide and great. 
it to his mind in a startling or affecting or icturesque wa 
Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, is cocastonally moved by th 
idea of the poor of Spitalfields almost as much as by the heart. 
rending account of the execution of the brother of an Em 
But this is only when some rude assault has been made upon he 
imagination in the pulpit or in her daily newspaper. Every noy 
and then a pestilence or a fire or a famine touches the heart of 
some young gentleman or lady almost as nearly as the last nova 
of Mr. Trollope, or some fine and delicate piece of writing in M; 
Thackeray. If in such moments they bestow some of their supe. 
abundant goods to feed the poor or to clothe the naked, the worlj 
calls them philanthropical. In reality they are nothing of the 
sort. They are at most sentimentalists. he passion is not the 
less hysterical and passing, not the less dependent on the caprices 
of their imagination, because the object chances for the nonce ty 
be a worthy one. The sooner in life a man learns that it is 
sible to be sentimental without charity, and charitable without 
sentiment, the better it will be both for himself and for his 
species. 


LABELS. 


NY device which saves the trouble of using one’s mind js 
sure to be extremely popular. Of all devices of this sort the 
most efficient, and therefore the most popular, is that of fasteni 
a label on to everybody and everything about which we may hays 
any occasion to think or to pretend to think. To get to the bottom 
of a complex character, or of an action prompted by all sorts 
of mixed motives, or of a long series of interdependent circum. 
stances, is a process involving severe labour and concentration of 
mind. But to describe the man or the circumstances by a general 
name is e¢ y enough. You have only to catch a single prominent 
feature, and generalize it, and then the work is done. Suppow 
one meets somebody who constantly and forcibly insists on the 
supremacy of law among natural phenomena, that the relation 
of cause and effect is one of simple sequence, and so forth. To 
weigh all this would give a plain man a great deal of trouble, 
He would have to examine his own conceptions of caus 
and effect, and to familiarize himself with something lik 
an accurate idea of law, as well as to make it certain that 
he knew exactly what was meant by the supremacy of law, 
All this is tiresome. And yet one must classify the man, or 
else what becomes of our self-respect? So, with an air of 
comfortable confidence, as of one who has turned the whole 
matter thoroughly over and over, we call him an Atheist ora 
Positivist. As the wit observed, you could say you had been 
down a coal-pit, whether you had or not. And this practice of 
rough and ready labelling illustrates the possibility of such a 
thing. You get all the credit of having descended into the hidden 
depths of speculation, of having fathomed all the profound places 
of philosophy, without any of the courage or energy of mind re 
quired for such an enterprise. A thorough mastery of the question 
would do no more for you in public than simply enable you to 
classify your man—to say that he is an atheist or a positivist ar 
something else. But you can say that he is this, as it is, and 
without any further trouble. What is the good, therefore, of 
putting oneself to the inconvenience of actually going down into 
the pit ? 
aviiienk as this practice may be of labelling opinions as if 
they were portmanteaus, by what we guess to be their destination, 
still it is a pity that more people do not see how many very serious 
drawbacks there are to such a method. It is unfair to the labelled 
man, in the first place. Very often he is marked, as if a phial d 
magnesia should be marked poison simply because it is white, and 
arsenic is white also, It is absolutely startling to think how 
habitually people give one another names and classifying titles fe 
reasons not one whit better than this, Resemblance im a siogl 
point is sufficient, although that point may not be one that lies at 
the root of the class name. Whiteness has nothing to do with 
oisonousness, that we know of ; still the whiteness of the magnesia 
is enough to justify a blockhead or a careless person in identifying 
it with all that is deadly. And, in the same way, many 
man is set down in a class which he abhors, for no better 
reason than that he happens to have some ove of the attr 
dental attributes of that class. If he believes in the de 
rableness of strengthening the Executive, then he may be 
a disciple of Cwsarism, and one of the foes of Free Gover 
ment. If he detests Sabbatarianism, his faith in Christianity 
not for a day prevent his being branded by nine out of ten ° 
Scotchwomen as an infidel. If he professes any wish that wage 
were higher, he is mortified to know that he is talked of as 4 
Socialist, a Communist, a Leveller, a Friend of Humanity. Above 
all, there is one label which even the most careful of men, who 
has most constantly steered clear of parties and sects and philo 
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phic schools, cannot avoid. For if you have nothing else to say 


inker or writer with whom you do not agree, or whom 

understand, it is to stamp him as 
> This is the one of the fashionable labels which can be 
safely recommended. The person who calls another, from 

he differs, by the name of Utopian does his duty to society 
himself in a way which is at once eminently effective, 

et does not commit him to too much, or indeed to 

ie It is true that, of all names, this ought to be borne 
with most equanimity by the victim of it, because nobody in 
world who has ever done anything to advance society or 
gience or anything else has ever escaped this charge. It is the 
invariable badge of all that noble and pre-eminent class to whom 
world owes most of its possessions. Unhappily the world 

ts this, and so, if an obstructionist throws the wor at the head 

of his neighbour, he has really done him rather an evil turn, so 
far as the set of public opinion is concerned. Then, again, to 

- matize @ man as an “ extreme” person is another very cheap 

effective way of discrediting him. This is a name which often 
in very conveniently for one’s political or philosophical 
friends, who have an unpleasantly thorough and sincere faith in 
the principles which their brethren only hold in a cautious and 
igeriminating manner, with many scruples and hesitations and 
nice refinements. An extreme person is often an impracticable, 
hot-headed, unthinking fanatic or blunderer; but then he is often 
also only @ person with a clearer vision and stronger conviction 
than other people, and who happens to be in the right before 
other people have come up to the point. But if we pass it 
about that so and so, from whom we differ, is an extreme 
person, the world is pretty sure to interpret the phrase in its worst 
sense, and to confound one whose only fault is being right a year 
or two'too soon with one who can never be right at any time, 
because he stubbornly neglects the inevitable conditions of the 
ing to be done. 
ar the worst injustice of all this is that it checks inquiry, and 
revents a man or an opinion from having a fair chance of being 
tested for what he orit may be worth. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine people out of a thousand, if they heard a certain opinion 
labelled as Levelling, or Socialist, or Materialist, or Extreme, would 
without further ado be filled with dislike both against the opinion 
and the man whose name was connected with it. Even the one 
odd person of the thousand, if he suspended his judgment, would 
find prejudice lurking about in one of those sunless corners which 
are to be found even in the brightest and most open minds. The 
man who has been unjustly labelled with one of these obnoxious 
meral names is like one who has been unjustly accused of some 
ford offence before a court of law. The supposed culprit may 
be acquitted without a shadow of a stain on his pgp ip Pe a 
t many people will go on supposing him to be a real culprit. 
sion fact ot having been charged sticks, And in like manner 
a fragment at least of the polemical label never fails to stick 
in the eyes of the majority. Not the least curious thing is the 
damage which a man or an opinion may receive from being 
labelled irrelevantly. A man’s argument in the field of pure 
science counts for ever so much less than it is worth if somebody 
whispers that he is a Sabellian or a Socinian. There seems to be 
acommon belief in mental contagion and taint, as if unsoundness 
inone branch of opinion necessarily involved a similar defect all 
round—as if a man palpably heretical or ill-informed on meta- 
physics should from that fact alone be disentitled to all credit in 
is views on musical, pictorial, or architectural art. A short, 
easy, and safe method of discrediting a theory on gardening 
or subsoiling or manures would be to accuse the propounder 
of it of being a Materialist. And people would think very 
meanly of a man’s notions on sculpture or decoration if they 
had got it thoroughly into their heads that he did not believe in 
the freedom of the will. ‘They do not in the least know why 
amybody should believe in the freedom of the will, and they may 
be very queer and vague in their ideas as to what it is that the 
freedom of the will signifies and comes to. That does not matter. 
tis the sort of thing which a gentleman ought to believe, just as 
he ought to wear a tailed coat at dinner. 

It will be observed that the secret of this prevalent passion 
for labelling people, whether in a friendly or a hostile spirit, 
is the extremely unjustifiable assumption that to call a man 
y 4 name is equivalent to arguing with him. As it is the 
secret, so it is the danger, of such a practice. No intel- 
lectual habit can be’ more ruinous in the long run than this 
of confounding classification with confutation — of supposing 
that merely to point out the category in which a given 
opition may be placed is to tell us all that it is needful for 
us to know about it, whether favourably or unfavourably. Of 
course, in a party of philosophers, this is very convenient and very 
Warrantable. They have, or ought to have, gone through the 
Preliminary inquiry and meditation so as to know exactly what 
tis that the label stands for, how it has come to be appropriate 
to the Opinion in question, what are the other common features, 
if any, which this opinion possesses with other opinions that might 

Similarly labelled, and a multitude of other things. But then 

osophers are few, because intellectually laborious persons are 
ew. The majority take no pains to sift their notions of what is 
meant by a general name, not even by those which they use with 
the greatest frequency and the strongest fervour, either in praise 
Eee, But having classified a man, or with decisive haste 
ah marked out the filiation of a school of thought with other 

ols, they unhesitatingly make this summary process do duty 


for reasoned and cautious examination. An accident, or, in the 
case of more than usually reflective persons, possibly a couple of 
accidents, determines whether an opinion shall be liked or 
disliked, condemned or extolled, warmly clasped to the bosom 
or banished into the limbo of hated sophisms. Yet the fact 
that this violent sentiment of attraction or repulsion is in 
truth utterly accidental and might just as warrantably be 
replaced by the opposite sentiment, does not in the least 
deter most people from flinging about with positive certainty 
names, good and evil, which, if they had arrived at their con- 
victions otherwise than by accident, they would be infinitely chary 
in ever using at all. The readiness to use general names in 
speaking of the greater subjects, and the fitness which qualifies a 
man to use them, commonly exist in inverse proportions. If we 
reflect on the conditions out of which ordinary opinion is generated, 
we may well be startled at the profuse liberality with which 
names of the widest and most complex and variable significance 
are bestowed on all hands. The majority of the ideas which con- 
stitute most men’s intellectual stock-in-trade have accrued by 
processes — distinct from fair reasoning and consequent con- 
viction. This is so notorious that it is really wonderful how 
so many people can go on freely and rapidly labelling thinkers 
or writers with names which they themselves are not competent 
to bestow, and which their hearers are not competent either to 
understand generally or to test in the specific instance. 


CHATEAU-GAILLARD. 


b * fa iad few, we fancy, of the thousands of English people who 
have been rushing this summer through Rouen to Paris have 
cared to break their journey at the little station of Gaillon for an 
hour’s look at the one mighty ruin which preserves for us the 
name and spirit of Richard the Lion-hearted. And yet we can 
conceive few scenes more worthy of a visit, not merely from his- 
toric students but from anybody whose notion of a holiday con- 
sists in something better than the exchange of one big busy town 
for another yet bigger and busier, than the “Saucy Castle ” whose 
grey rock and gleaming river-curve tempted, again and again, the 
pencil of Turner. It is at Gaillon that the Seine bends suddenly 
from its course westward in this great semicircle to the north, and 
it is at the northernmost point of the bend, where the valley of Les 
Andelys breaks the line of its chalk-cliffs, that the great ech 
border-fortress still looks out over river and plain. At the first 
sight of it, indeed, Turner’s sketches seem to be wild exaggera- 
tions, and it is only the long stiff pull up to the ruins, and the 
sight of Le Petit Andelys right at our feet with its brown lines 
of roofs, its wooden gables, and its little fléche dwarfed into a toy- 
town by the height, that teaches us how much truer a great 
ainter’s eye is hkely to be than ourown. But the view which 
Gahe on the visitor as he looks southward from one of the 
windows of the ruined fortress—one from which Hugh de Lacy 
may have watched the long year through for succours that 
never came—well rewards him for the climb. The moment 
of our visit was just such a moment as Turner has himself 
selected. The rain which had been pouring down through 
the morning ceased suddenly, rifts of pale sky parted the gre 
cloud-masses, the low mists lifted slowly from the dull reac 
of flat meadow that lay within the river-curve and from the 
blue masses of woodland along the southern hills, while the 
Seine itself, broken with green islets, and dappled with the grey 
and blue of the sky, flashed round like a silver bow on its way to 
Rouen. The “he is worthy of its site; as a monument of 
military skill it holds without doubt the first place among the 
fortresses of the middle ages, and its capture ranked among the 
exploits of Philip Augustus even above his victory over King and 
Emperor at Bouvines. Till its partial demolition in the seven- 
teenth century, it remained what Richard had left it, unaltered 
and unenlarged, yet the strongest among the fortresses of Northern 
France. The learned researches of M. Deville and M. Viollet le 
Duc, completed as they have since been by the excavations, con- 
ducted at the cost of the French Government, and whose results 
have been embodied by M. Brossard de Ruville in his recent 
Histoire de la Ville des Andelys, leave little to desire as to the 
character of the fortress itself. The great point to remember 
about it in a military sense is that it formed but a part of a vast 
system of fortification, a sort of entrenched camp which Richard 
designed to cover his Norman capital. The approach by the Seine 
itself was blocked by a stockade and bridge of boats, which were 
oe by a fort on the islet in mid-stream, and by the town of 
Petit Andelys which the King built at the mouth of the 
valley of the Gambon. This valley was at the time an impassable 
marsh, and in the angle between it and the Seine, on a spur of the 
chalk hills which rise immediately over Little Andelys, but 
which only a narrow neck of land connects with the general 
plateau, rose, at the height of three hundred feet above the river, 
the crowning fortress of the whole. Its outworks, and the walls 
that connected it with the town and the stockade, have for the 
most part gone, but time and the hand of man have done little to 
destroy the fortifications themselves—the fosse, hewn deep into 
the solid rock, with casemates hollowed out along its sides, the 
curiously fluted walls of the citadel, the almost untouched donjon 
tower, soaring above all. Even now, in its ruin, one can under- 
stand the triumphant outburst of its Royal builder as he saw it 
rising agaiust the sky, “ How pretty a daughter is mine, this child 
of but one year old,’ 
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The fortress was indeed Richard’s “child” in more senses than 

one. Few places preserve more faithfully in ruin and yoy the 
impress of their founder—his character, his military skill, his poli- 
tical ability, the boldness with which he had grasped the altered 
relation of Normandy to France. Nothing could show more 
clearly that Richard was something greater than the mere brutal 
soldier of Thierry or Lingard. The Crusade had proved him to be 
a consummate general, Chateau-Gaillard stamps him as the first of 
medizval engineers. He saw distinctly that the great advance in the 
art of attack had rendered useless the older fortifications of the 
Norman towns which had sufficed to keep Henry or Louis of 
France at bay, and that not even Rouen could now hold out 
against a serious assault on the part of Philip. This vast en- 
trenched camp was designed not merely to cover Rouen, but to 
guard the whole Norman frontier, and with it and its defence the 
adhesion of Normandy to the Angevins would, he foresaw, stand 
or fall. The easy reduction of Normandy on the fall of Chateau- 
Gaillard, which has so often been attributed to the mere cowardice 
or negligence of John, is the best witness to the foresight and 
sagacity of Richard. But it was a sagacity that, in him as in his 
father and successor, mingled strangely with a brutal violence, and 
a perfect indifference to what passed among the men of his day 
for religion or honour. “ Andelys shall not be fortified,” were 
the very words of the treaty with Philip, and three months after 
its ratification he was digging the trenches of Chateau-Gaillard. 
“Saucy Castle” was the characteristic name he preferred for the 
fortress which, in cynical indifference to his plighted word, 
“bearded the King of the French.” “I will take it were the 
walls of iron,” was Philip's threat as he saw it rise. ‘“ Were they 
of butter,” was the reckless answer, “I would hold it against all 
the knighthood of France.” The associations of the site itself 
might have scared other men; it was the scene of Richard’s 
eruellest murder, where, in revenge for the slaughter of his 
Welsh auxiliaries, he had flung three of his French captives 
headlong from the rock. It was church-land, and the Archbishop 
of Rouen laid Normandy under interdict at its seizure, but the 
King met the interdict with mockery, and intrigued with Rome 
till the censure was withdrawn. He was just as defiant of the 
“rain of blood” whose fall scared his courtiers. “ Had an angel 
come down from heaven to induce him to abandon his work,” 
says the coolest observer of the time, “he would have answered 
with a curse.” 

There were reasons even graver than the military reasons which 
we have stated for the reckless indifference to all higher feeling 
with which Richard pressed on the execution of the work. Few 
passages in our history have ever appeared more inexplicable than 
the loss of Normandy under John, the ease with which the French 
conquest was effected, and the utter absence of any provincial 
resistance. Half a century before, the sight of a Frenchman in 
the land would have roused to arms every Norman peasant from 
Avranches to Dieppe; but town after town surrenders at the 
mere summons of Philip Augustus, and the conquest is hardly 
over before the province settles down into the most loyal of the 
provinces of France. No doubt much of this was owing to the 
wise liberality with which Philip met the pretensions of the 
greater towns to increased independence and self-government, 
and the overpowering force and military ability with which the 
conquest was effected. But this will hardly explain the utter 
absence of all opposition, and the readiness with which the 
Normans imbibed the antipathies and hopes of their conquerors. 
The truth was that provincial feeling had no place in the matter; 
to the Norman his transfer from John to Philip was a mere 
passing from one foreign rule to another foreign rule, and, foreigner 
for foreigner, Philip was the less alien of the two. Between 
¥rance and Normandy there had been as many years of friendship 
and mutual aid as there had been of strife; between Norman and 
Angevin there lay nothing but a century of bitterest hate. More- 
over, the subjection to France was the realization in fact of a 
dependence which had always exissed in theory. Philip entered 
Rtouen as an over-lord, not as a conqueror; while its reduction by 
the Angevin Geoffry had been the most humiliating of all submis- 
sions, the submission to an equal. So long indeed as the daughter 
of King Henry held court, practically as their duchess, at Rouen, 
the loyalty of Normandy had something to cling to, but with 
Matilda’s death all seemed to pass away. The hired panegyrist 
of Henry II. might indeed trace his descent from the line of 
Rollo, but to the Normans and to himself he was a stranger 
in the land. There is no sign of disloyalty on their part, but 
there is none of the deep-hearted loyalty that had rallied the 
whole people round the standard of the Conqueror, or lined the 
road from Lyons-le-Foret to Caen with thousands of weeping 
peasants as the corpse of the last of William’s sons was borne 
to rest awhile ere it crossed the seas in William’s great min- 
ster. On the other hand, Henry himself never appealed to 
their loyalty; he held them as he held his other provinces, by a 
strictly administrative bond, and as a foreign master; he guarded 
their border with foreign troops. Richard succeeded to the heri- 
tage of his father’s policy only to exaggerate it. It was impossible 
for a Norman to recognise with any real sympathy his Duke in 
that French prince whom he saw moving along the border at the 
head of his Koutiers and Brabangons, in whose camp the old names 
of the Norman baronage were missing, and a mere Gascon ruffian 
like Marchadé reigned supreme. The bond became more and 
more artificial till it snapped. But it did not snap till the erection 


of Chateau-Gaillard had proclaimed to the world the revolution 
in the position of Normandy. The purely military site which 
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Richard selected showed his clear realization of the fact that Ny 
mandy was henceforth to be held in a purely military way: a 
creation of a vast entrenched camp implied that all trust i 
occasional service of its baronage was at an end, and that th in 
business in the matter henceforth was to pay for the mainte oa 
of the King-Duke’s adventurers. alee 
It is thus a characteristic fact of the final conquest by py 
Augustus that the last struggle for the lordship of no ily 
was fought out on the part of its Angevin masters — 
Norman levies, but for the most part by foreign swords: Dot 
any of the old historic sites of Norman tradition, not’ ary = 
the minsters of Caen, or beneath the walls of Rouen op 
nay, but on a spot unknown in Norman history and connecad 
with no great theese name. The history of that last 
of John’s Norman rule is still too obscure to allow us to 4 
ture on any very certain explanations of his course ; but to thos 
who have realized that, whatever were the defects in Johy’ 
character, it was eminently distinguished by the inventive ' 
the “‘shiftiness” (if we may use the word), of his race, nothing j 
more striking than the abandonment of all hope for Normand 
on the failure of his great attempt to relieve Chateau-Gailed 
The skill with which the combined attack was planned would 
prove, even if the surprise of Arthur at Mirabeau left the 
uncertain, the military genius of John. The French invades 
were parted into two masses by the Seine ; the bulk of their foros 
lay camped in the level space within the great curve of the rive, 
while one division was thrown across it to occupy the valley 
the Gambon, and sweep the Vexin of provisions before unde. 
taking the siege of Chateau-Gaillard. The combined attack which 
John projected from Houen was one not merely ingenious in itself 
but immensely ahead of the military strategy of his day. He py. 
— to cut the French army in two by the destruction of theiy 
sridge of boats and the capture of the fort in the middle of the 
stream, while the whole of his own forces, under the Earl of Pep. 
broke and the Routier Lupicarius, flung themselves on the rear of 
the forces encamped in the cul-de-sac tormed by the bend of the 
river, and without any means of exit from it save by the bridge of 
boats, which would already have been destroyed. But the military 
conceptions of John, like his political conceptions, were too fa 
ahead of the means of execution which his age presented to 
succeed ; and the attack which, had it been accurately carried out, 
must have ended in the defeat and surrender of the whole French 
army and the utter ruin of Philip, failed from the impossibility, in 
the then infancy of the military art, of carrying through with any 
accuracy so delicate a combination. The two assaults were made, 
not at one, but at different times, and were successively repulsed, 
Then came the utter collapse of the purely military system m 
which the Angevins had relied for their hold on Normandy, 
John’s treasury was exhausted, and his army of mercenaries dis 
“ or passed over to the foe. The appeal to the Norma 
aronage, so long neglected, was now too late to be of any avail 
The fortifications of the towns were incapable of resisting the new 
engineering and siege train of the French. Moreover, the hearts 
of the people were cold, and the nobles were already treating with 
Philip. It was of little consequence how many small towns Philp 
picked up. John’s cynical comment, “I can retake them ins 
week,” was a perfectly true comment; but it was the conviction 
that, save behind the walls of Chateau-Gaillard, there were no 
elements of resistance in his Duchy of Normandy that drove John 
to seek aid, almost as fruitlessly, in his realm of England. After 
a gallant defence Chateau-Gaillard fell, and Normandy passed 
without a struggle into the hands of her French over-lord. n 
that loss of the old home of her Kings hung—little as she knew 
it—the destinies of England; and the greatest interest, after all, 
that attaches one to this grand ruin is that it is the ruin ofs 
system as much as of acamp. From that dark donjon, from thox 
broken walls, we see not merely the pleasant vale of the Seine, but 
the sedgy flats of our own Runnymede. 


KEEPING UP THE SYSTEM. 

O* E of the many points on which we are accustomed to plume 

ourselves over our degenerate ancestors is our abstemiousness 
The three-bottle men are all dead, and a two-bottle man is nt 
common. Strong home-brewed ales and strong ports and sheries 
are left for country farmers and boozy ship-captains. Men do not 
drink after dinner until they are laid under their own tables 
They do not habitually stagger up into their wives’ drawing-rooms 
with rolling gait, flushed faces, bleared eyes, and uncontrollable 
tongues. Meeting the modern gentleman after dinner, you wol 
not know that he had dined. ‘There may be one or two drinking 
sets, and, particularly in provincial towns, there are cliques 
whose speciality is drinking. But to belong to such a set brings 
a man discredit rather than glory. To drink hard is no longet 
an accomplishment, like playing cricket or playing whist very 
well, or riding to hounds with pluck. Yet for all this, is it © 
clear that we are not a generation of drinkers? Is it s0 cleat 
that we do not drink a great deal more than is good for us, either 
from the moral or the physical point of view? A 7 
journal of high standing has recently given utterance to ali 4 
wail on this subject, and warned its professional readers of the 
mischief which they may do by encouraging people to_drink, eve? 
for their stomach’s sake and their often infirmities. Indeed it Is 
hinted that it is drinking of this sort, drinking for which doctors 
are responsible, that is the threatened curse of the age. The most 
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cteristic disorders of our time are said to be disorders of a low 
e, People are ill, or, if not downright ill, still uncomfortable 
a depressed, and, as the phrase is, not themselves, because their 
nerves and their blood are not up to the mark of robust life. We 
accept this as a matter of fact about which there is no dispute. 
iy unfortunately, feel it to be true in their own cases, All 
wd know instances among their acquaintances where it is true. 
Shrewd people even go so far as to say that the type of national 
face and Fru is changing. It is becoming, they say, lean and thin. 
Our heads are growing narrow, and our faces keen and eager. The 
old steady meditative face, as of an ox browsing, is developing 
into a face that is shifty, narrow, sharp, as the face of a 
fox or a weasel. This is probably an example of acuteness in ex- 
The change has not gone so far as this. There has not 
jeen time for the moral metamorphosis to work itself out into a 
hysical transfiguration. Perhaps in the course of another 
uarter of a century the fashion of the English countenance ma 
have changed, and Englishmen may behold on one another's 
shoulders vulpine heads. Meanwhile the physical distraction has 
not gone much beyond the stomach, nor indeed is it necessary for 
our own warning that it should go much beyond this supreme 
organ. The monitions which reach us thence are significant 
enough. Although, however, the fact of our physical habit and 
tone not being those of perfect comfort—that is, of perfect health— 
js unhappily unquestionable, it seems far from unquestionable that 
the administration of vinous stimulants is the best panacea, or an 
acea at all. It is quite true that after a man has gone throug 
a day of severe and harassing labour—whether in the City, or 
in seeing patients, or getting up briefs and cases, or in any other 
way—he feels very much refreshed and restored by the bottle 
of “champagne which he has been recommended to take with 
his dinner. But the restoration is only for the moment. No 
process of real and enduring reparation takes place. One effect of 
the temporary exhilaration is a readiness to renew the labour 
from which he only desisted an hour and a half before. The 
stimulant supports him for two hours’ more work, and the result 
js that the last state of that man is worse than his first. 

There is another way of recruiting the flagging system to 
which doctors are also very fond of resorting. If you feel wearied 
at any time, or faint, they say, in a sympathetic manner, “Take a 
little brandy-and-water.” ‘This is more fatal than the other. As 
the teetotallers say, it makes men a prey to the insidiousness of the 
demon of alcohol. The intervals between the periods of faintness 
grow small by degrees and beautifully less, The dimensions of 
the refreshment increase with a proportionate rapidity, and a man 
becomes a steady, if an unostentatious, tippler before he knows 
that he has left the domain of the most rigid temperance. 
Common language misleads him. A man is not called a drinker 
unless he drinks till he is drunk. Now the barrister or mer- 
chant or doctor—for the doctor is no wiser than his own pre- 
scription—who thus recruits himself several times a day, never 
does drink until he is tipsy. He takes a sufficient quantity to 
make him so, but he takes it with discretion and judgment. He 
can do an immense amount of work without ever feeling any- 
thing like severe exhaustion, and he is naturally confident, there- 
fore, that all is well with him. It is not necessary to trace the 
gradual course of things, after the manner of a tract or an itinerant 
advocate of total abstinence. Whatever advantages the system 
of brandy-and-water, taken in small but frequently repeated doses, 
may have in helping a weakish man through some period of emer- 
gency or pressure, it is conformable both to analogy and experience 
to believe that in the long run it must be ruinous. No doctors 
differ as to the ultimate consequences of such a habit if it becomes 
chronic and settled. Their theory is that it never does become 
chronic—a theory which reposes on a very thin delusion indeed. 
It is not the business of a sel to teach the skilful leech the 
aa deterioration which must ensue from repeated stimulants, 
owever small each one of them may be. A man need not be a 
very subtle physiologist to discover this. The moral conse- 
quences are just as certainly evil. The most important of all 
these is that it helps an overworked man to overwork himself 
still more, It facilitates the growth of the very vice whose 
results it was supposed to mitigate. Instead of soothing a 
harassed mind, it only increases a man’s capacity of bearing to 
be harassed. Whether this is a kindness to him is not much 
of a question. Considering that excessive work, whether in 
search of riches or of the bubble reputation, is from every point of 
view the crying mischief of the time, alike for a man’s country 
and for himselt individually, it would be a waste of words to 
diseuss ‘the nature of a practice which enables him to carry his 
absorption in the task of private aggrandizement beyond even its 
present high and extreme mark. If the age wants one thing 
more than another, it is the passing of an Kight Hours’ Bill for 
men who earn more than a thousand a year by a profession. 
A Trades’ Union of doctors, merchants, lawyers, prohibiting over- 
time would be the, very best institution that could be desired. 
Stimulants operate in exactly the opposite way. They are the 
steat auxiliaries of over-time. They allow a man to work over-time 
any extent, and in consequence they encourage him to neglect 
all those minor objects of pursuit by which it is above all things 
needful for him to temper the heat and narrowness of the one main 
object of pursuit. 


he most remarkable thing, however, about the spread of a taste | 


a stimulants is its extension to ladies. If one’s own observation 
Id not serve to disclose the fact, the iancet assures us that 
Women are falling into habits of drinking, not less fatally than 


men, But we might very well have found this out without 
reading a medical newspaper. Any philosopher who chooses to 
go toa ball, and take his stand near the buffet, or survey the 
supper-table with an observant eye, will see that the old-fashioned 
beverages which cooled but not inebriated are indeed supplied, 
just for form’s sake, but that they have entirely lost their ancient 
popularity. He will see young women dash off as much champagne 
and claret-cup, in the course of a single lively evening, as would 
have more than sufficed their grandmothers for a month. The 
ease and familiarity with which they drink is worthy of the most 
accomplished frequenter of a New York bar. That the results are 
not more astonishing than they are is in itself a most satisfactory 
proof of a seasoned head. At dinner one may notice the same 
taste for stimulants. The afternoon tea is beginning to be tea and 
something else. It is rumoured, no doubt through some married 
Clodius who has abused his position to peep in upon the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, that even the taste of spirit is not absolutely 
unknown to fair lips. Even the youngest matrons have be 

to feel the necessity of that brandy-and-water which is prescribed 
for their overtasked lords. They too have become persuaded, to 
use the doctorial phrase, of the necessity of keeping up the system. 
A woman who has been a mother a twelvemonth, if she has 
got within earshot of a plausible and sympathetic physician, 
soon catches the cant about the disorders of our day being 
characteristically disorders of the low type. In alarm lest she 
should bring up an enfeebled offspring, she flies to the usual 
spirituous tonics. Brandy-and-water at bed-time is the great 
disinfectant against the grievous evils of our civilization. It is 
the supposed secret of a genial life and a vigorous progeny. The 
consequences of this alcoholic panic among women are obviously 
more objectionable than its consequences among men. For 
women, as a rule, are a little idle and a little vacant. The women 
who take wine most liberally are commonly the most idle and the 
most vacant of all. The effect of stimulants upon people with 
active interests is bad enough in one way ; its effect upon people 
without active interests is more than bad enough in another way. 
If ladies had their “rights,” and so were allowed to work more, 
then they might also be permitted to drink more. But to stimu- 
late people, and then to provide them with no proper field for 
their stimulated condition, is about as certain and infallible a 
process for bringing them forward in the way in which they 
should not go as we can think of. The topic is not a particularly 
pleasant one for husbands and brothers, and unless doctors pull up in 
their zeal for strong and blood-heating drinks, it is likely to grow 
more and more unpleasant. Even children, like their elders, are 
presumed to suffer from low tone. They too require wine and 
malt liquor, and what they are thus supposed to require they have 
given to them in appalling abundance. 

It is possible that this spreading taste for much strong drink 
may be in some measure a product of the salutary reaction against 
asceticism in all its forms. If so, it would be a very evil accident 
of a very wholesome movement. For to abandon an ascetic life 
is not to seek a life bristling with artificial excitement. It is 
possible to avoid asceticism without sacrificing that natural sim- 
plicity which is the perfection of living. People who are con- 
stantly supporting the hurry and press of their lives—or, as in the 
case of so many women, supporting their heavier burden of vacancy 
and ennui—by stimulants, slowly increasing in quantity, are placing 
simplicity of life beyond their reach. If men worked a little 
less, and women a little more, and were able to rise a little nearer 
to the old poetic ideal of “ plain living and high thinking,” they 
would find themselves quite braced enough in tone to withstand 
the characteristic disorders of the time. Anyhow, it is pretty 
certain that alcohol begets, in both sexes, quite as many charac- 
teristic disorders of its own as those which it is assumed to 
correct, 


A FRENCH PROFESSOR. 


— are few more desolate and slighted beings than our 
English Professors. They feel that they are failures, and yet 
they are hardly old enough as an institution to be content to be 
failures. They meet us with the air of a very recent collapse 
about them, so that their mere aspect forces one to remember how 
amusing a collapse it is. Indeed there are few things more enter- 
taining than the remembrance how sarcastic we all were ten years 
ago over dead Professors of Greek and the unknown tongues for 
taking their forty pounds a year contentedly without a thought of 
their lecture-rooms, and that already one of the most eminent of 
the new Professors is closing his lecture-room for lack of hearers, 
and another lecturing conscientiously to an audience of four. It 
is amusing, too, to see the result on the failures themselves. One 
throws himself into politics. Another takes up the defence of 
murder and Trades’ Unions. The majority find solace in puns and 
common-room. The wrecks of the professoriate, like those of the 
Oxford movement, are scattered in fact on every shore. To do 
them justice, we must own that they take their defeat very good- 


humouredly, and are rapidly accustoming themselves to silence and 
six hundred a year; it is only at the beginning of term that we 
| catch them casting sarcastic glances of compassion towards the 
Neckar and the Seine. Not that they really feel any grud 
| against the German professoriate; cn the contrary, they generally 
nurse a pet theory that Germany exists solely for the sake of Pro- 
fessors, that it keeps little universities on foot simply as marks of 
its regard for them, and has adopted the constitutional system 
merely that they might have Parliamentary classes to lecture to, 
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The professoriate is in fact so especially German a thing, in English 
eyes, that no English Professor feels it any very great humiliation 
to be beaten by a German. The bitter drop in his cup is generally 
the success of Professors across the Channel. That a French Pro- 
fessor, a mere educational employé, the tool of a Minister, with- 
out political or academical importance, and who (of course) is 
as shallow and superficial as the rest of his race, should fill his 
lecture-rooms, and at the end of his cowrs see it ascend into a 
literary seventh heaven as a book of the season, is a very irritating 
thing indeed. Yet this is what is actually happening. M. Saint- 
Marc Girardin, for instance, can chat gaily over La Fontaine for 
eight and twenty lectures, and be able to thank his class at the 
close for their labours and attention. The truth is that in France 
they have got down, as usual, to the principle of the thing, and in 
England they have not. The Englishman goes on preaching, 
while M. Girardin has grasped the great principle of talkee. 
“Tout parle dans l’univers,” says La Fontaine, and the Professor is 
the representative of the universe. He is to be the expression of 
the conversation of all things in the world—a sort of cecumenical 
chatterbox. This is at any rate the principle on which M. 
Girardin has been lecturing for two-and-thirty years, and we have 
seen that it is still a success. 

This style of lecture is, however, so little known or used in 
England that we cannot look for the regeneration of the profes- 
soriate from the mere announcement of the principle of talkee. 
M. Girardin’s lectures luckily supply us with the most charming 
applications of his principle to actual fact. Not that they are 
“lectures”; he is most anxious that even in print they should not 
lose their conversational tone, that they should preserve their 
character as “entretiens familiers sur le sujet le plus varié du 
monde.” The subject is, as we have said, La Fontaine; we must 
conceive the sympathizing and attentive audience which the pre- 
face sketches for us, and the Professor himself chatting ‘ with a 
freedom of sentiment that even the Government had the good taste 
to respect.” Criticism may fairly imitate the good taste of the 
Government; indeed. criticism here is as thoroughly out of place 
as in a family party. We hardly know pleasanter talk than 
the sketch of a Fontaine, his cozy little room, his harpsichord, his 
rheumatism, his fidelity to his friends, the “ Ah, si!” which ex- 
ae his highest reach of faith in marriage, his friendship with 
Madame de Sabliére, the oddity of his naughtiness, and the still 
greater oddity of his final goodness. “ Monsieur,” we are quite 
ready to conclude with his nurse, “ Dieu n’aura jamais le courage 
de le damner.” But it is only when we actually enter on his 
Fables that we see how judicious was the choice of “ the most varied 
subject in the world.” Ranging as they do over the whole surface 
of society, there is of course nothing that they do not suggest; at 
every page we are off on a new topic—science, politics, the question 
whether animals have souls, the secret of popular literature, the 
invention of porcelain, Parliamentary government, the inspiration 
of the Bible, Goethe’s flirtations, the art of conversation, or Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, Every now and then the gay, piquant story- 
telling is varied with a dash of good-humoured political hits, 
or with a page or two of really simple-hearted religion. It is as 
impossible not to grow fond of M. Girardin as it is to be bored by 
him. One feels, in fact, that his benevolence brims over in its 
anxiety to avoid wearying his hearers, and that, if we are not to 
expect “ des recherches d’érudition,” we can hardly plead a right 
to such an investigation of the origin and varieties of Harlequin 
as he plunges into when one of the last of his lectures threatens to 
grow dull. But all this endless diversion is strictly based on 
theory ; the Professor is simply exhibiting in himself the type of 
the conversationalist. ‘There is no place here for arrangement, for 
a professed treatment of the subject—dissertation is far from being 
conversation ; nor for controversy or argument—discussion is not 
talkee ; nor, above all, for monologues—the Professor who knows 
not how to listen knows not how to converse.” He finds the ideal 
at which he must aim in “la femme qui sait tenir un salon,” and 
one of the most characteristic portions of M. Girardin’s lectures is 
devoted to this, “‘l’art supréme du dix-septiéme et du dix-huitiéme 
siéele.” But we should do injustice to the sketch of this ideal of 
the professoriate if we did not quote it in the Professor’s own 
words :— 

Il faut & la femme qui tient un salon beaucoup d’esprit sans qu’elle tienne 
a le montrer. Ii faut non pas qu'elle le cache, mais qu'elle le mette au 
service du monde ; qu'il soit toujours prét et jamais pressé. Aussitot que 
Ventretien languit, la maitresse de maison doit le réanimer, le relever, surtout 
le détourner sur un autre sujet ; la conversation n’est pas tenue de dire tout 
et d’épuiser un sujet.” 

The question as to the moral qualifications of M. Girardin’s 
ideal is delicately solved. She must be good-humoured, but 
not tender; for good humour saves a salon from dwindling 
into a bureau esprit, while affection ruins it by the intro- 
duction of invidious preferences. The physical qualification 
is a far more difficult question :—“J’ai souvent entendu de- 
mander si une maitresse de salon doit étre belle.” It isa 
comfort to know that, while beauty does no harm, it does little 
good; it is in fact far from necessary, and by itself far from 
sufficient. It is a comfort, we repeat, to have this assurance, be- 
cause, while application may give our Professors the faculty of 
chat, we fear it can hardly give them the privilege of beauty. 
The unsophisticated comment of the only girl we ever took to the 
British Association was that “they were the ugliest lot of people 
she had ever seen in her life.” 

No doubt the English Professor will rub his eyes as he reads 
M. Girardin’s digressions, aud will ask what a French Professor 


teaches. But this is, as we have said, to blunder over the v 
principle of the professoriate. M. Girardin never teaches. 2 
talks. He declines, as we have seen, even to talk in monolomp. 
he thanks his audience for taking part in these “entretiens* al 
their part seems far from having been confined to the “ attention 
and adhesion ” which he acknowledges in the preface. The fable 
of the “Ant and the Grasshopper” seems to have aroused 
liveliest discussion in the lecture-room by its pungent analysig,— 
Ce brillant jeune homme, bruyant et fringant, qui prend la vie comme 
partie de plaisir et qui entre dans le monde comme dans une salle de bal 
bonne ou de mediocre compagnie, qui peut-étre fait son droit, qui Veut up 
jour arriver a la salle des Pas-perdus, mais qui prend le plus Jong et 
par le Bois de Boulogne pour aller de I’Ecole de Droit au Palais de J 
eh! je le reconnais; c’est la cigale. os Et cet homme prudent, 
laborieux, avare peut-étre, quoique jeune encore, qui sort de la ferme pater. 
nelle pour entrer dans une étude d’avoué ou dans une clinique d’hopital, 
supportant la pauvreté, qui n’est jamais pénible dans la jeunesse, et gy 
attend la fortune qui vient presque toujours aux patients et aux économes, 
je le reconnais aussi ; c’est la fourmi, 
Ant and grasshopper alike contend for the honour of the Pp. 
fessor’s preference, and amidst all his impartiality a delicatp 
warning tells us to which quarter his real affections turn. “ Quant 
ila cigale, pour laquelle aprés tout je me sens une certaing ten- 
dresse, parce que je parle peut-étre devant elle, elle oublie quelle 
aura un jour cinquante ans.” The audience is far from denyi 
the flattering identification ; on the contrary, it attacks the habits of 
the ant with even more than a grasshopper’s virulence, “ Pg. 
mettez @ une cigale, amie de 3 justice,” writes one of the 
saunterers of the Bois de Boulogne, “ de vous adresser une petite 
réclamation au sujet de la fourmi.” An ingenious observation of 
natural history upsets the boasted economy of the ant; the stores 
they have hoarded are hoarded for a mere autumnal revel; through 
the winter of the apologue they do not eat but sleep, to wake 
“maigres, chancelantes” at the first burst of spring. “ Malheur 
& la cigale endormie qu’elles rencontreront! En un clin d'eil, 
V'imprudente artiste sera dévorée par ces gloutonnes.” The 
Professor is charmed; he declines indeed the respectful inyi- 
tation to find among the animal world some other model of 
economy for his critical young friends, and contents himself with 
pointing out in reply that the reclamation was not so much a 
defence of the grasshopper as an accusation of the ant. But the 
little discussion tells its own tale of the spirit and tone of the 
lecture and the lecture-room. It is a spirit too alien from all 
the thoughts of an English Professor, we fear, to secure a very 
warm reception on this side the Channel. It will be a long time 
before we learn the lesson that people must be caught, like the 
hare, before they can be taught; and that the end of a Professor's 
existence must, in the present state of things, be rather to create 
an interest in his subject which in ninety-nine cases in a hundred 
has as yet no existence, than to communicate any definite or 
accurate knowledge about it. ‘Till that discovery dawns on the 
British Professor we can only expect a sneer from him for his 
successful rival in the halls of the Sorbonne. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 


= question raised on Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s motion is too 
important to be got rid of by Mr. Adderley’s evasive strategy. 
It affects too profoundly both public and private interests to 
allowed to lie much longer in the limbo of uncertainty and doubt. 
It isa question of grave public concern, on what principle are the 
Governors of English Colonies to be selected? It is a question of 
equally grave moment to many hard-working and meritorious 
public servants, on what principle are the Governors of English 
Colonies to be shelved ? 

Mr. Adderley’s point is that no general rule can be laid down 
which tends to restrict the prerogative of the Crown in selecting 
its Colonial administrators. This is a sufficient answer, as far as 
it goes; but it goes a very little way indeed, and perhaps is not 
even intended to go any further. It does as well as any other 
offhand reply to parry an inconvenient question, before the subject 
has been maturely considered. But as for solving the question, 
or stopping discussion upon it, a citation of Euclid’s axioms 
would be just as opportune and decisive. In the first place, 
the limitation of the Royal prerogative is a bughear which 
frightens nobody. There would be just as much or just # 
little limitation of the prerogative, if certain rules were 
down for the selection of Colonial Governors, as is invol 
in following other ordinary rules. According to the theory 
of prerogative, the Sovereign is free to choose his own Prime 
Minister. There is no constitutional formula binding him to entrust 
the formation of a Government to any person or special class of 
persons, But it is practically impossible for him to go beyond 4 
certain ver limited circle in selecting the head of an Admins 
tration. Virtually the selection lies with Parliament, and nobody 
thinks that deference to the wishes of Parliament involves aly 
infraction of the prerogative. The Sovereign appoints to each 
partment of the State; but his appointments, nominally his owt, 
are in reality those of the Parliament, through the Minister who 
commands a Parliamentary majority. In fact, Royal prerogative 
is in most matters confined to formalities, and does not extend to 
substance. And when a Minister or a Ministerial functionary 


stands up for the prerogative, he is generally understood to | 
standing @ for Ministerial patronage and its uncontrolled dis 
pensation. V 

enough, but it is not a whit more reasonable for 


iewed in this light, Mr. Adderley’s reply ee inte 
that. 
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Mr. Adderley contends for is this. He desires that there 
be no restriction of an kind on the selection of Colonial 
Governors by any Ministry. There is to be no rule, either formal 
implied, which can in any way impair or impede its free choice 
of these functionaries. / Neither previous service nor previous 
commendation, nor merited success nor unmerited censure, nor 
‘ence in meeting difficulty and danger, is to constitute an 
guthoritative claim to promotion. Still less is length of service. 
Brery Ministry is to be free and unencumbered by any con- 
siderations of this kind, and to appoint whomsoever it chooses to 
gy Government. We believe we are not overstating the case. 
Now let us examine the reasons for this autocratic independence, 
its results. 
os the conservation of the prerogative, we need not trouble 
ourselves further about that. Mr. Adderley was not thinking 
either of the personal predilections or of the political views of 
the monarch ; and we all know that in few appointments of this 
kind is the monarch personally interested. The unrestricted 
of the Ministry to select its own officers becomes, therefore, 
the subject of consideration. It is plausible to ask, Why should a 
Ministry be less free in its selection of Colonial Governors than of 
otber public officers ? This is not the question. The real question 
is, Why should Ministers not recognise the same rules in these, as 
they recognise in other appointments? They make a Secretary of 
Legation a Chargé d’Affaires; they make the Chargé d’Affaires a 
Minister or an Ambassador ; they transfer an Ambassador from one 
Court to another. A man who enters the Diplomatic service, and 
gives an intelligent attention to his duties, is almost sure of being 
oted two or three times in the course of his career. And this 
romotion is quite as independent of the politics of the party in 
er as it is of the rights of the prerogative. No one would ven- 
ture to maintain that the Sovereign’s prerogative or the Prime 
Minister's privileges were infringed by acting on this rule of pro- 
moting experienced and meritorious men. Of course a Minister 
who follows this rule may still follow it in such a way as to indulge 
in occasional caprices of jobbery. But his jobbing will be kept 
within narrow bounds. He may, for any given post, select the 
least able or the least diligent of two or three men. But the field 
of his selection comprises only men of certain experience, certain 
official aptitude, and certain habits of industry. He does not travel 
out of a beaten line to seek for new and inexperienced men. He 
does, in fact, generally, reward past service and proved merit. In 
the same way, when he appoints, or recommends to the Crown 
for appointment, a new Solicitor-General or an Attorney-General, 
he chooses one of two or three men for the lower office and pro- 
motes its late holder to the higher office. Again, he promotes 
his Attorney-General to the post of Lord Chief Justice, or Lord 
Justice, or Lord Chancellor. In his Cabinet he does the same 
thing. His Under-Secretaries of State become chiefs of inferior 
Departments, and, in the course of time, these become Secretaries 
of State or Cabinet Ministers of some kind. Why should not 
the same thing be done in the Colonial service which is done in 
the Home and the Diplomatic services? How could the preroga- 
tive be injured more in one way than in the other? The answer 
usually is, There is a Home and there is a Diplomatic service, but 
there is no Colonial service ; such a thing does not exist. Another 
answer sometimes made is this, There is no Colonial service, and 
there ought to be no Diplomatic service. The selection both of 
Governors and of Ambassadors ought to be left perfectly open to 
the advisers of the Crown, unfettered by any rule of seniority, 
prescription, or routine. 

This last view of the subject is too wide for the scope of a 
single article; at the same time it is unnecessary for our pur- 
pose, which is to show that, in this respect, the Colonial service 
is treated unfairly when compared with other services. As a 
matter of fact, there are a Home and a Foreign service. If 
we assume that there is no such thing as a Colonial service, 
then this position is as unjust to those officials who are em- 
caer in the colonies as it is detrimental to the public interests. 

t the assumption is not wholly true. The Colonial service is 
complete in its organization up to a certain point, and then is 
truncated. In its lower branches it resembles the Home and the 
Diplomatic services. Its subordinate members rise by a definite 

¢ of promotion, and are compensated on their retirement by a 
graduated scale of pension. It is only the highest members who 
are not recognised as constituting a service. Yet even here the 
law is inconsistent with theory ; for the law gives them a pension 
after being employed a certain number of years, while the theory 
of which we are speaking bars even so long a period of employ- 
Ment as that. In other words, the Act which ensures a pension 
for services is made illusory by a theory which renders those ser- 
Vices impossible, Moreover, the theory itself is purely arbitrary. 
It has grown out of circumstances in’ themselves almost wholly 
accidental and undesigned, There is nothing in old Colonial 
history which militates against the system of promoting Gover- 
nors irom one colony to another. It may be said truly that 
they were not generally promoted; but an explanation of this 
can easily be found, consistent with the principle of promoting 
them at the present time. Governors were not promoted in the 
old days of Colonial administration, because their long retention 

the governments which they held rendered promotion unneces- 

A Governor who remained twelve years in one Colony— 
aid some remained longer—became indiflerent to promotion. 
Oglethorpe was Governor of Georgia for more than twenty years. 
Others held their governments for terms of twelve, fifteen, or 


feventeen years. ‘Io these men promotion was comparatively 


immaterial, They had larger emoluments than fall to the lot of 
their successors, emoluments not confined to their salaries. The 
length of service and its perquisites together made up for the 
monotony of its sphere. Eventually this system was found to be 
prejudicial to the public interests, and it was changed. But the 
very form of the change showed that those who introduced it 
were aware how prejudicial it must be to those whom it per- 
sonally affected. It became difficult to get civil governors of 
character and ability for any but the most lucrative governments. 
For many years, therefore, after the great Continental war, 
the Colonies were governed principally by Wellington’s generals 
of division and brigadiers. These men were sometimes pro- 
moted from one government to another, sometimes not. But 
they invariably drew pay both for their military and their civil 
functions. They were paid as governors, and paid as commanders 
of the troops. And on their return to England they invariably 
became colonels of regiments, with emoluments varying from 6001. 
to 1,000, a-year. hen the predominance of military govern- 
ment was considered to be no longer expedient, civil governors 
were substituted for soldiers. Then the inconvenience of the 
system was found out. Lord Grey saw this, and desired to obviate 
it by creating a Colonial service. He promoted civilians from sub- 
ordinate Colonial offices to governments, and from one government 
to another. But it was more easy to do the latter than the former. 
Men were naturally unwilling to give up permanent for temporary 
appointments, —— as the retention of the former secured 

ensions, which the acceptance of the latter forfeited. This made 
ie only the more desirous of giving stability and cohesion to 
the whole service. And this he succeeded in doing to a great 
extent. Certainly no Minister ever did so much good in reforming 
the personnel of Colonial administration as Lord Grey. He gave 
the Colonies able, industrious, and experienced Governors. He 
made it an object to them to earn promotion. He did this by 
sacrificing the advantages of patronage, and scouting the claims 
of party. And the best of his successors have followed his example. 
It will be indeed a lamentable recurrence to an evil and perni- 
cious practice, if the prerogative of the Crown is to be perverted 


into a pretence for slighting the claims of men whose only fault i* 


that they have long served it with fidelity. To nothing more 
than to the successful continuation of Lord Grey’s policy does 
the Colonial Office owe its prolonged immunity from vexa- 
tious appeals, fretful complaints, and bitter incriminations. 
There may have been mistakes and mishaps in recent Colonial 
administration; some things may have been done which would 
better have been left undone, and other things left undone which 
ought to have been done. But the administrators themselves 
have been on the whole honest, diligent, and respectable men ; 
there have been no complaints of ignorant, idle, inexperienced, 
and disreputable Governors, such as there were thirty years ago. 
There have been no great glaring scandals, as there were in those 
days. And why? ‘lhe Governors have, generally, been appointed 
for their merits, and have hoped to be promoted for their merits. 
They have been stimulated by a laudable ambition. But once let 
this prerogative doctrine be set up as a pretext for reverting to the 
old jobbing practices, and the results will soon be apparent; the 
most capable men will reject the proffer of a dignity which is bur- 
dened with heavy responsibilities, and which compensates the 
labours of six years by a sentence of perpetual exclusion from offi- 
cial employment and emolument. It is to be hoped that other 
members of Parliament will support Mr. Cochrane in protesting 
against the re-introduction of a policy which made the govern- 
ment of a Colony a convenient refuge for some effete or needy 
dependent of the Ministry, and to his temporary accommodation 

stponed all consideration for the welfare, the content, and the 
oyalty of the colonists. 


*TIS THIRTY-FOUR YEARS SINCE. 


WE lighted lately by sheer accident on a pamphlet whose 
subject and authorship, especially when taken in connexion 
with each other, naturally arrested our attention. Its date was 
1833; its title was “ Considérations politiques et militaires sur 
la Suisse, par Napoléon-Louis-C. Bonaparte, fils de Louis Bona- 
arte, ex-Koi de Hollande.” The date, it will be at once seen, 
rings it within the early part of that period in modern Swiss 
history, the length of which sometimes amazes one—the interval, 
namely, between that reform of the cantonal constitutions which 
began in 1830 and the great reform of the Federal Constitution 
in 1848. Schemes of Federal reform were being proposed and 
discussed, but none had yet been carried into effect. ‘he writer, 
we need h say, was then a young man and an exile. 
How far he had already begun to dream of his present ele- 
vation it is not for us to say. At his then age and in his 
then position, he may likely enough have been already dream- 
ing of sudden landings and flights of eagles; broken oaths and 
indiscriminate massacres were probably later developments. His 
creed at that time appears from the pamphlet as an odd 
mixture of Liberalism and Bonapartism. But a mixture of 
Liberalism and Bonapartism is less amazing in a Bonaparte living 
in Switzerland than in anybody else. It had at that time 
really a primd facie case. ‘The son of the ex-King of Holland 
was Salen in a country which could not fail to remind him of the 
best deed of his uncle. The treatment which Switzerland re- 
ceived at the hand of the elder Bonaparte was positively very 
bad, but it was very good compared with his treatment of any 
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other country. He robbed her of some of the allied States, but 
he incorporated no portion of the original Switzerland with the 
French “ Empire.” He saw that the Swiss would be more use- 
ful as allies, of course as dependent allies, than as unwilling 
subjects. As dependent allies, they were subjected to various 
exactions and oppressions; but they were well off as compared 
with Holland or Westphalia. He wes willing that they should 
enjoy as much prosperity and as much freedom as was con- 
sistent with their humbly following French guidance in all 
European affairs. He gave them a constitution better than 
any that they had had before, and on which the state of things 
introduced by the Restoration was not an improvement. THe was 
deeply impressed, even in a sentimental way, by the early history 
of the country, And, as a practical statesman, he thoroughly 
understood its needs. Nowhere is there to be found a more 
masterly summary of the reasons why Switzerland should be a 
Federal and not a Consolidated State than in the State papers 
which accompanied the Act of Mediation. Where, then, even 
enemies must allow a certain degree of merit, it is no wonder if an 
enthusiastic kinsman falls down and worships. We say enthusi- 
astic, because this pamphlet, just like the Life of Caesar, makes 


it plain that their author is really sincere in his Cxsarism and | 


his Gonapartism. They are to him what the Jews are to Mr. 
Disraeli. In each case we have a man, clever in his way, but 
whom nobody trusts, about whom on most subjects the pre- 
sumption is rather that he does not mean what he says than that 
he does, yet who, on one particular subject, talks such egregious 
nonsense that it is clear that every word comes from the heart. 
Nobody supposes that Mr. Disraeli believes in his own Reform 
Bill; but he undoubtedly believes in the Jews. Nobody supposes 
that Louis Napoleon Bonaparte means what he says in his talk 
about Mexico or Italy; but beyond all doubt he firmly believes in 
some mysterious mission in which Cesar, his uncle, and himself 
are all conjoined. And of course the glory of Bonaparte and the 
lory of France are so inseparably woven together that each 
involves the other. France therefore, in the eyes of the author of 
this pamphlet, is designed to be the good angel of Switzerland. 
@ Yet it would be hard to show that France, as France, ever did 
Switzerland any good. Bonaparte personally did undoubtedly 
raise Switzerland from a worse state to a better. But France 
as a Power had already brought Switzerland down to the state 
from which he raised it. French Kings systematically corrupted 
Switzerland for generation after generation; French Republicans 
overran her territory, robbed and slaughtered at pleasure, and forced 
on her a Constitution utterly unsuited to her history and circum- 
stances. When this pamphlet was written, Switzerland might 
fairly draw a line between Bonaparte as Bonaparte, and France 
as Irance. Now that Geneva, no longer a mere ally but an 
integral part of Switzerland, is hemmed round by French moun- 
tains, as in a prison-house, now that the southern shore of its 
Lake, so far from being Swiss, is not even neutral, the distinction 
between the two ideas may not be so accurately drawn as it fairly 
might have been thirty years ago. 

A large part of the pamphlet is taken up with proposals for 
changes in the Swiss military system, which can be of little more 
than local or professional interest. But one looks with curiosity 
at remarks, especially when proceeding from such a source, on the 
politics of Switzerland in the curious transitional state in which 
the Confederation was in 1833. The young son of the ex-King 
of Holland had adopted some ideas which were very creditable 
to him, but on many points his notions were still very con- 
fused, He writes of course as a Liberal. But he has to reconcile 
his Liberalism with his belief in “great men” in the Cesarean 
and Napoleonic sense, and in his uncle as the highest type of the 
ideal “ great man.” It is quite a mistake to suppose that the great 
man had any low notions of advancing his own family when he 
planted his brothers and other kinsfolk here and there as Kings 
upon old thrones and new. A great man is above the weaknesses 
and narrow views which the vulgar attribute to him. The 
Lonapartes were made Kings, not merely to exalt the Bonaparte 
family, but that they might be the pillars of a new edifice. Very 
likely, but what sort of an edifice? They alone could reconcile 
the idea of change with the appearance of “ inamovibilité.” We 
leave the French word, as it is a very long one, and one of which 
we might not quite hit the meaning in English. They alone could, 
though Kings, be subject to his will, they alone could comfort 
themselves for losing their kingship by again becoming French 
princes. This gives us a glimpse of the sort of edifice of which 
they were tu be pillars. But seemingly the edifice was only tem- 
porary. The world, we are taught, was guilty of a great mis- 
take in not letting the great man carry out all his liberal purposes. 
He only waited to have the whole world subject to him in order 
to make the whole world free. If he had only conquered Russia 
and England, he would at once have done wonders in a liberal 
way. Nationalities were incomplete, institutions were transitory, 
but immediately on the general subjection of Europe, everything 
would have been set right. Stability, liberty, independence, 
would have been established everywhere. In France a Liberal 
system would have replaced a dictatorship, “le régime dicta- 
torial ’—we wonder what idea talkers of this sort have of Titus 
Lartius. Poland and Italy would have become “nationalities,” and, 
stranger still, Westphalia would have become a German nation- 
ality. What, one might ask, would have become of Hamburg and 
Liibeck—chefs-lieux of French departments? One can only say 
that all this would doubtless have been very fine, only it is a pity 
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acted in such a way as to make the world believe that his inte, 
tions were exactly opposite. 

After this preliminary salaam to the “great man,” our auth, 
gradually gets to business. Perhaps he might have spared his y. 
when he goes about to prove that a Federal constitution wo 
unsuited to the condition of France. But he seems to have had 
dreamy notion that there was a time when something of the 
did exist in France. According to him, Louis the Eleventh Pe 
| Richelieu “humbled the great vassals who, each co ding 
| province, formed a Confederation, and divided the force of th 

State.” Unless he applies the word Confederation to simple ten, 
| porary leagues for military purposes, this sentence ig absoluts 
nonsense. What was the Confederation whose members Lonis 
Eleventh humbled? His great work was the permanent anne, 
tion of the Duchy of Burgundy, combined with a vigorous atten, 
to filch the County from the Empire. But though Charles th 
| Bold was master of a collection of States, some of which hare 
_ since been united by a Federal bond, it is hard to see how he ca 
| be called a Confederation in his own person. It is onl in the 
| religious world that one man can form a deputation, and for on 
| man to form a Confederation would seem harder still. If oy 
author was thinking of earlier times when Dukes of Normand 
Aquitaine, and the rest, were virtually sovereigns, still there wy 
nothing like a Confederation. The main difference betwee 
France and Germany was that the princes of Germany yw 
while the princes of France were not, in the habit of meeting jg 
a common Assembly, and binding themselves by common laws, 

We are bound, however, to say for our author that, though be 
worships the general notion of French centralization, though hy 
thinks it a fine thing to wipe out all local life and local history, 
he does allow that in some points of administrative detail French 
centralization has gone too far. He tells us with great solemnity 
and with perfect truth, that, in his opinion (ce me semble), if y 
French commune were allowed to make a bridge or a fountain 
without asking leave at Paris, France would not thereby by 
turned into a Federal State. So, with equal truth, he thinks that 
Switzerland might remain a Federal State, even though the mem- 
bers of the Diet should have independent votes, and though their 
decisions, within their own range, should be at once binding with- 
out any further cantonal sanction. Undoubted truths both of 
them ; the experience of England has proved one, and the experi- 
ence of America has proved the other; but our author puts then 
forth with fear and trembling, as though they were paradoxes for 
which many adherents could not be hoped. 

Coming at last to Switzerland, our author, after the example of 
his uncle, gives his judgment that a Federal constitution, though 
unsuited to France, is suited to Switzerland. For, as he tells ws 
with much truth, the institutions which suit one country do not 
always suit another. In Switzerland then the object was, while 
preserving the Federal system, to reform the terms of the Federal 
union and to make it closer. Our author’s picture of the state 
of things at that particular moment is not without interest. 
As we before said, the oligarchies had been overthrown within 
those cantons where they existed, but the only Federal tie was 
the awkward and inefficient pact of 1815. A scheme for closer 
upion was under discussion, which ditfered widely from the 
scheme which was actually carried into effect in 1848. Instead, 
for instance, of the present Federal Council, there was to be a 
single chief magistrate, a Landammann of Switzerland, chosen 
directly by the people, and, assisted by four Councillors, having 
each his special department of administration. It must be r- 
membered that, under the present system, though the Federal 
Councillors do divide the several departments among them, it 
is done merely as an arrangement for the better transaction of 
business, every act of any importance being the act of the 
Council as a body. The proposed scheme, it will be at once 
seen, comes much nearer to the American system than that which 
is now in force, and it would probably have introduced into 
Switzerland many of the evils of American Presidential elections 
from which she is now happily free. Our author, however, 
does not so much argue in support of this particular scheme of 
Executive as in support of the general proposal to strengthen the 
Federal power and to reform various abuses, All this is argued 
sensibly enough. As regards the internal concerns of the country 
the son of the ex-King of Holland argues in his character of & 
Swiss citizen. But, as soon as we get among questions of foreign 
policy, the Swiss citizen changes into the Bonaparte. Switzel 
land must have a permanent ally, and that ally must be France. 
‘The great man said so, and so it must be. The liberty of Switzer 
land is bound up, in some mysterious way, with the aggran 
ment of France. He supposes another coalition against France; 
he supposes that both sides respect Swiss neutrality :— 

Si la coalition avait le dessus, quel changement ne subiraient pas les 
destinées de la Suisse! Elle retomberait sous le joug de Varistocratie et des 
puissances étrangeres ; on la partagerait peut-étre comme la Pologne. Si, au 
contraire, la France, en se songeant de Waterloo, renouvelait Iéna, Auster 
litz, les libertés de la Suisse, comme celles de I’Europe, n’en recev' 
qu’un nouvel affermissement. 


Since 1833, there has not been a general coalition _against 
France, but there have been several considerable wars. It is some- 
what curious that, while no other Power has since that time done 
Switzerland any harm, she has been robbed of one most important 
guaranty of her neutrality in the interest of the Power which is 
declared to be her natural ally, and at the hands of the man who 
makes the declaration. 


that a man who had such noble intentions should always have 
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INTERVENTION IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


PPARENTLY, the English and Indian Governments continue 
A utterly indifferent to the course of events in Central Asia. 
Asettled policy of non-intervention ; a vague belief that, although 
+ amstances are continually changing, the experience of twenty- 
five years ago showed the utter impracticability of the country 
through which India must be reached, and that India therefore 
is secure; and an equally vague notion that we shall get on 
better with Russian civilization than with Asiatic barbarism on 
our frontiers, seem to blind our rulers to the fact that the neigh- 
pourhood of a great Power to India must essentially modify every 
arrangement, moral or material, for defence. This apathy 
cannot be too much condemned. It is discreditable and unsafe to 
lose our eyes to a great political danger, and it is impossible to 
doubt that in Central Asia there is a great and imminent danger 
to our Empire. Whether they desire it or not, a spirit of rivalry 
must henceforth spring up between Russia and India, and, as 
we see in Europe, the armaments of the one must be met with 
counter-armaments by the other. England and Russia have, 
moreover, many conflicting interests. On the Eastern question, 
for instance, there is a chronic danger of war. Russia would be 
more than mortal if she did not use her proximity to the Indian 
frontier, however innocently she may have got there, as a means 
of threatening or crippling our power. But Russia is not entirely 
innocent in those operations which bring her near to India. There 
js abundant evidence of deliberation and malice prepense, and in 
this there is all the more reason why the defenders,of India should 
be watchful. It may be the best policy to look on find do nothing, 
but such a policy should be the result of due deliberation, of exact 
knowledge concerning what goes on, and of careful prevision of the 
changes which a year or two may bring. We ought not to be 
doing nothing, as seems to be the case, through sheer ignorance 
and neglect of the matter. If any disaster should happen, it will 
be disgraceful to have it recorded that an Empire fortunate above 
measure in having no formidable neighbour allowed a great Power 
to approach it by rapid steps, not only without hindrance but 
almost with open encouragement, and without taking a single 
step to meet the additional exigencies of defence produced by the 
ighbourhood of that Power. 

Within the last week or two news has been received indicating 
that our rival is making another great stride in the path of 
conquest, and thus rendering more urgent than ever the adoption 
of precautionary measures. A new campaign against Bokhara has 
commenced, to result, according to precedent, in the formal 
annexation of the whole State to Russia, and the advancement of 
Russian posts to the banks of the Oxus. The Russians have 
already got so far that their next step must inevitably be what we 
have stated, and the circumstances are precisely similar to those 
of previous offensive movements which have all ended in annexa- 
tion, This extreme measure is not really required for the security 
of Russian territory, but the least provocation is greedily 
laid hold of to execute a settled purpose. We may state briefly 
what has happened. Strongly fortifying Samarcand, the nearest 
ey exposed to the Russians, the Bokharians ventured on the 

ld enterprise of cutting off the Russian communications at a 
point far in the rear. They did not attack Khojent or Taschkent, 
or any other of the places recently taken, which have been strongly 
garrisoned, but despatched a body of nearly 5,000 men down the 
left bank of the Jaxartes to the forts near the mouth of that river, 
which fell into Russian hands fourteen years ago and more, and 
where, as they must have known, long freedom from disturbance 
had produced a false feeling of security. The march must have 
been a trying one, involving many days’ journey through a 
desert ; but the Bokharians succeeded so far as to place one of the 
Russian forts in considerable danger, and for a few days cut off all 
communication between it and the more advanced positions hun- 
dreds of miles up the river. But, being unable to take any of the 
strong places, they could not remain long in the barren region 
in which these are placed, though they succeeded in retiring 
without molestation. Thus the Bokharians could make no 
impression on the weak point which they selected for attack, 
and the solidity with which Russia holds her conquests in 
Turkestan is shown further in this, that even had they succeeded 
they could not have done much damage. The Russians have a 

ouble line of communications with these conquests—one through 
the Kirghiz desert from Southern Siberia, which is quite inaccessible 
to such an expedition, as well as the one against which the move- 
ment was directed. The loss of a single fort would have been a 
ht inconvenience, and nothing more. Yet, instead of being 
content to hold their feeble enemy in check and compel him to 
liveas a peaceable neighbour by repeated chastisements, as they 
Would have done if annexation were really unwelcome, they at once 
Tesort to an aggressive campaign, alleging, but without any parti- 
culars, the existence of further hostile preparations on the part of 
Bokhara. These events took place in 7 and immediately after- 
Wards reinforcements were sent forward not only to strengthen the 
garrisous, but to prepare for an offensive movement. About 
wn days ago it was reported by telegraph that the retaliatory 
Bone had been commenced by a “ brilliant victory ” over the 
arians near Samarcand, and the capture of one of their camps. 

h promptitude would scarcely have been possible had not the 
Tupture been foreseen and anticipated ; yet all the while assurances 
Were being given in Europe that everything was going on well, 
and that peaceful and commercial intercourse had been resumed. 


Here, again, precedent has been followed. The most hopeful 
promises have always been given, till the time has come for 
striking a blow which Prmre, concealed. It is true that within 
the last day or two further information has been transmitted from 
St. Petersburg to the effect that the Emir of Bokhara has made 
his peace. But the announcement is accompanied by the curiously 
worded reservation that “ hostilities are not to recommence, except 
in case of extreme necessity”; a plain indication that neither 
party to the peace treaty trusts the other, while the announce- 
ment itself is not the first of the kind which events have falsified 
immediately afterwards. A more substantial reason for believing 
in the desire of Russia for peace might be found in the long pause 
that has been made at Djuzak, with Bokhara at her mercy; but 
similar pauses, it must be remembered, have occurred during the 
recent campaigns, although the whole progress has been so rapid 
and steady. The explanation is, that each new conquest must 
be consolidated before another annexation is ventured on, while 
the army operating in the country must be increased more 
than is convenient if the conquest goes on too rapidly. Gradual 
progress is less costly, and excites less attention. From time 
to time, however, additions to the force are made; and as 
such an addition has lately taken place, the “extreme necessity ” 
so carefully provided for in the treaty of peace will probably arise 
very soon. 

‘he suspicion of treachery on the part of Russia should alone 
put England on her guard; but we must repeat that, however 
innocent may be the Russian intentions, danger lies in the mere 
fact of the advance, persistent and rapid as it is. In a recent 
article we explained the danger that there is to India with the 
Russians no further advanced than at Djuzak; but it may be 
expedient already to consider what change will be made when 
Samarcand and Bokhara have been annexed and the invaders 
have gained the Oxus — events likely enough to take place 
within the next month or two, if some of them indeed have 
not been accomplished while peace was being talked of at 
Orenburg. It is obviously, then, no small gain to the Russians 
to reduce by 200 miles and more the marching distance from their 
own to the Indian frontier by the subsidiary road we have described. 
Instead of being about goo, they will only be between 600 and 700 
miles from Peshawur, by way of Balkh and Cabul. At the same 
rate of progress, if mtn Bae Py their frontier will touch India at 
Peshawur, and Herat, Cabul, and Candahar will all be in their 
hands in four or five years. Another advantage in the threatened 
advance is that the Oxus, in spite of the shallows at its mouth, is 
strictly a navigable river from the Sea of Aral to the vicinity of 
Balkh ; and it thus gives the Russians a new and convenient base, 
a fresh point of departure. The value of this movement will be 
still more apparent if we fix our attention on one point—the 
vicinity of the Oxus to Herat. Were the Russians to stay 
at Djuzak, Herat, though nearly 500 miles off, would still be 
a place which they could surprise. They might easily muster a 
force that could bear down all Bokharian opposition, and, holding 
the country, push on a detachment to Herat. The difference in a 
month or two may be that they need only think of the detach- 
ment. Between them and Herat there will only intervene a 
sparsely-peopled district, incapable of resistance, while the whole 
distance to be traversed from the frontier will be little over 300 
miles. One has only to remember what long distances cavalry 
expeditions travelled through sparsely peopled districts during the 
American war, and to consider that an expedition to take Herat need 
be little more than a cavalry raid, and it will be easily understood 
what temptations the Russians will have to engage in the attempt. 
An infantry force could accomplish the distance by forced marches 
in twelve or thirteen days, and on neither of the roads to be taken 
would the desert interpose many difficulties. One road, to the 
west, would.lead through the desert to Merv, a distance of 100 
miles; but there are some good wells at stages of no more than a 
day’s journey from each other, while General Tcherniaieff showed 
in the beginning of last year that he could take a Russian army 
over twice the breadth of a completely waterless desert. That 
Merv is accessible is further proved by the frequent sieges it has 
undergone. Beyond that point there is at any rate no diffi- 
culty, the path leading up the fertile valley of the Mourghab 
a pads lh distance, and thence for the most part through 
a rich country, only lying fallow through the anarchy of the land, 
to the plain of Herat. Another road, leaving the Oxus to the 
east of the one just described, proceeds through the districts and 
towns of Andkhuy and Maymene, crossing the upper part of the 
Mourghab, and passing the greater part of the way through a 
fertile country, more populous than on the other route, though 
much of it also lies waste. On both routes, after traversing half 
the distance, the Russians would have abundance of forage as well 
as of water, and it would not be difficult to convey forage for the 
first half of the journey. Some of the passes would present diffi- 
culties for artillery, but the mountains are merely the furthest 
outlying spurs of the Hindoo Koosh, and the difficulties are 
not insurmountable, having been often enough surmounted in the 
chronic wars which desolate the region. The enterprise being so 
easy, the danger to Herat must be considered imminent, and 
in that danger lies the necessity for immediate action. We 
should deserve to lose India if we permitted the Russians unmo- 
lested so to place themselves that they could seize Herat in a few 
days’ time—much more if we allowed them to settle in Herat itself, 
covering the line of their advance with roads, and developing the 


resources of the magnificent region around. 
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A good case, we think, has been made out for immediate PICTURES OF THE ene: 


action as to the debateable land between the Russian frontier and 
India. Since our possessions cannot but be threatened, we have a 
— to know the motive of these persistent encroachments, and 
why it is that a policy of annexation, so loudly repudiated, is so 
steadily carried out. But our action should go beyond inquiry. 
The time has come for earnest remonstrances, leading to an open 
rupture if Russia does not take heed. Prince Gortchakoff, and the 
Government he represents, should be called to account for their 
flagrant departure from the intentions expressed in a circular is- 
sued three years ago, before the more recent conquests took place. 
In that circular the Prince expatiated on three points—the 
unwillingness of Russia to add to her vast territories; the 
grievous necessity that had been laid upon her to advance 
towards Taschkent for the sake of checking Kokan robbers, and in 
order to place her advanced posts in a cultivated country, where 
provisions were easily procurable, instead of in the desert; and 
finally, her determination to annex no more, but to cultivate 
commercial relations with the peaceful community across her 
border. How comes it that, since these fine professions were 
made, Taschkent, Khojent, Oratepe, and Djuzak have been an- 
nexed in quick succession, bringing the Russian advance 300 
miles forward.in two years? And how comes it that a new 
campaign was begun so readily, and is probably even now in 
rogress, in despite of peaceful reports, which will involve 
Samarcand and Bokhara in the fate of the cities of Kokan, 
and add other z00 miles to the length of the advance? Little 
good may perhaps come of our remonstrances. There is already 
serious danger from Russian proximity, and it would be much 
harder to induce the Russians to retire from posts already taken 
up than to make them adhere to an existing as, Still it might 
be safer to tie them down to a certain limit, the breach of which 
would clearly be an act of war, than to permit an indefinite 
series of aggressions. They would keep the peace more readily 
with Bokhara if the English Government insisted on a strict 
account of the necessity pleaded for going to war, and also required 
that war should not lead to the acquisition of territory. Nor could 
Russia question the case which our Foreign Office would be able 
to present. It might be shown that these continued encroachments 
excite uneasiness in India, and that, if persisted in, they may prove 
embarrassing to Russia as well as ourselves. The approximation 
of the frontiers might enable the British Government to threaten 
the Russian acquisitions in Central Asia, and thus to occupy many 
thousands of Russian troops which might be wanted elsewhere. 
The settlement of a boundary, it might also be urged, would be a 
delicate question, opening up fresh occasions of conflict between 
two Powers whose real interests are on the sidé of peace. For 
that reason alone the two frontiers had better be kept apart 
by a neutral land. If Russia persevered in aggression in spite 
of official representations to this effect, the conclusion would 
be unavoidable that her motives were really hostile. She 
could not contend, with the English advocates of a do-nothing 
policy, that the districts annexed gain by the change, and that 
she is only carrying out a civilizing mission. That would be to 
ignore her past professions that these annexations arise through 
mere provocation; and at any rate, it might be rejoined, it is a 
curious civilizing mission which would place two great empires in 
a position of forced rivalry for the sake of a few million ‘lartars, 
whom civilization will soon reach in peaceful ways. Russia, we 
believe, would give ear to such remonstrances, especially if accom- 
panied with visible signs of earnestness. It may suit her views to 
creep on towards India, and to nourish her strength for future con- 
tingencies; but she cannot desire an immediate conflict, which 
would destroy the fruits of her past labours, and inflict enormous 
damage on the whole Empire. 

We must again urge, however, as the most vital thing to be 
done, resolute intervention in Central Asia. Mere diplomacy 
is not to be trusted. It might happen that, while Prince 
Gortchakoff was assuring our Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
of the most pacific intentions, the troops of his master woul 
be executing on the border the very movements to which ob- 
jection is made. To be perfectly safe, England must treat the 

ussian advance as a challenge to a race for Herat. The Russians 
have already the advantage of being so much nearer the goal. 
The Indian frontier is 800 miles off, but the Russian is only 
about 500, and the distance will soon be much less. We are 
nevertheless in this favourable position, that our seizure of the 

lace would be no act of war against Russia, while the Russians 
sane that their capture of it could only bear a hostile interpreta- 
tion. Our only object would be the defence of a great Empire, 
whereas their object would be to secure a basis for attack. Such 
an intervention would, besides, assist diplomatic action. In any 
case, the Russians must not be allowed to cross the Oxus, the left 
bank of which, and the mountains which shut it in from the 
south, form the first line of Indian defence; yet they could not 
be easily prevented from crossing, unless by an English force 
stationed in Herat, aud able at will to move to any part of the 
left bank of the river. The presence of such a force would obvi- 
ously be of great service in enforcing our diplomatic demand. But 
if we are to act at all, we must act at once. Another year we 
may be forestalled, and if so, we may then have no choice but to 
go to war with Russia, and fight, under great disadvantages, for 
that outwork in Central Asia which might now be occupied with- 
out a contest and without question. 


R. CALDERON was so successful last year with his child. 
4¥1 queen, whom we all remember, that few visitors to the 
Academy are likely to have gone there without looking for his 
contributions. His picture, “ Home after Victory,” represents 
return of a knight to his castle, and his joyous reception there, He 
walks with gay assurance, his face radiant with triumph; two 
ladies escort him, and his old father greets him warmly, 1 
are variousattendants. The knight himself brings two young squi 
and the older servants of the castle stand in the courtyard. AR 
this is very pleasant, and the picture is agreeably painted, but it 
is not so striking as last year’s picture. However, one cannot 
always make great hits, and Mr, Calderon’s ordinary level jg 
respectable one. 

Mr, Yeames has never done anything more unexceptionahly 
good than his unpretending picture “On Bread and Water.” Thy 
scene is an old-fashioned hall with pictures on its white walls and 
the principal article of furniture is a very long and massive old oak 
table. At one end of this table are various comestibles— 
cheese, peaches, grapes, wine and beer. At the other end of the 
long board, perched on a high wooden bench, his feet far above the 
ground, sits a little boy in red, who is condemned, for his sing, tp 
a diet of bread and water. A servant girl is passing into another 
room, but she, we fear, is merciless, and will not relax the sever} 
of discipline. Mr. Yeames has painted this pleasant interior wi 
excellent tastegand the small culprit in red is a decided succeg, 
The notion of perching him at the end of such a noble table, on 
_— good viands were visible afar off, indicates genuine 

umour. 

What is to be said of Mr. Herbert’s “St. Edmund”? He was 
a King of East Anglia, and fought against the Danes, by whom he 
was captured and martyred, near Bury, in the year 870. Mr 
Herbert has depicted him on the morning of his last battle, 
praying. The figure is so ungraceful, so ill-arranged, so wooden, 
as to be almost ludicrous. It is astonishing that Mr. Herbert 
cannot perceive this; his sense of the ridiculous must be curiously 
undeveloped. It is not worth while to describe or criticize this 
picture minutely ; we have not that enthusiasm about St. Edmund 
which might render us insensible to defects which our worldly 
eye cannot easily tolerate. Mr. Herbert’s ardour about saints and 
martyrs ought not to make him forget the exigencies of art. If 
we may judge by the pictures in foreign churches, this work may 
be perfectly suitable for ecclesiastical uses ; it certainly appears to 
be conceived in a religious spirit ; but it was not prudent to exhibit 
it to profane eyes, on the walls of a place which few enter ina 
reverential frame of mind. 

The painter of the two great frescoes in the Royal Gallery a 
Westminster is such a brave and honest artist, and in his om 
way such a skilful artist, that we always wish to be able to speak 
favourably of what he does. We are sorry, therefore, this year to 
have to criticize rather than applaud. In his “ Winter Nights 
Tale” Mr. Maclise gives us a scene in some old house long ago, 
An old lady behind a spinning-wheel is telling some story which, 
to judge from the expressions of the hearers, must be full of in- 
terest. The master of the house is seated in an arm-chair, and 
his wife sits to his left, with a child on her knee ; two girls are at 
his right; there are two other young ladies, one on each side 
the fire; and two youths are in the immediate foreground. MM. 
Maclise has intended to paint an eflect of firelight with a contrast 
of moonlight in the window to the left, but the firelight is quite 
false and wrong; it is cold, it is pale, and there is a needles 
strength in reflections reminding us of what used to be the great 
defect of Faed. Then there is a metallic hardness and cleames 
in the painting, and this goes so far as to spoil the mutual 
lations of objects. No doubt, when Mr. Maclise looks at m 
object separately, he sees it in this clear way ; but when he loos 
at the focus of his subject, he cannot see everything in bad 
outline. We do not presume to offer advice to Mr. Maclix, 
because so able an artist as he has proved himself to be mut 
be well aware of all that can be said in favour of painting 
with reference to a focus; and since he works on opposite pil- 
ciples, he does so no doubt from intelligent and deliberate choi. 
But we are quite sure that this picture is wrong in the wap 
we have just indicated, and there is also an unpleasant polish 
in the execution which is not truly artistic, for it is not ev 
manly. Spectators say to each other, “ Look at that cat on the 
hearth-rug, isn’t it well done?” exactly as they are in ecstacé 
about Jephthah’s shield in the picture by Mr. Millais. In both u 
stances the praise is unconscious censure. Nobody ought to think 
about cats and shields in works of powerful human interest. 
however, we once admit Mr. Maclise’s principles, we cannot deay 
that his “Othello, Desdemona, Emilia,” is full of admirable paintig 
There is some crowding together of material, so that the pictur 
wants air and space. We have architectural detail, and detail o 
costume, leafage, &c., all which ‘is separately very well done, 
the picture seems blocked up by it. Nevertheless, it is a pleasure 
know that Mr. Maclise has still so clear an eye and so firm & 
and that his labours at Westminster have not injured either. 

We praised Mr. Hook very heartily last year, and if we say les 
now it is because one cannot always say the same things 
again annually, His pictures look best when quite new; they @ 
dependent on glazes which often lose transparence ant 
after a lapse of time. To enjoy them thoroughly, it is neces 
also to overlook a visible weakness in figure-drawing. Thoug 
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Mfr, Hook has always studied the figure, it must he admitted that 
his naked legs and arms have the air of landscape-painters’ work. 
The wave, too, in “ Mother Cary’s Chickens,” though glorious in 
ion, is not so thoroughly studied, with reference to form, as 

t wave-painting by other masters. But Mr. Hook is one of those 
fortunate artists who disarm criticism by winning the hearts of 
ors, and no one who has ever felt the pure pleasure his works 
ble of giving can endure to hear the complaints of mere 
fuult-finders. The picture just mentioned affords a curious illus- 
tration of one of those moral powers on which all influential art 
ds. We have a stormy sky, with rain falling. There is a 
schooner out at sea. Two little boys and their father are pulling in 
a rough sea-boat over the rising waves—the father on one side, the 
two boys, to balance him, on the other. The picture is extremely 
interesting ; the subject is in every way an excellent one for 
inting. Would a gentleman in a wager-boat on smooth water 
do as well? Of course we feel thut he would not ; but why? 
He would, no doubt, be stronger and more skilful, his craft 
would be more elegant, he would need more delicate art. But 
this picture has a certain pathos ; these youngsters are struggling 
slready against the great sea waves, and they help their father, and 
their four little arms do as much work as his two manly ones. So 
the picture affects us more than any display of scientific sculling. 
And the lines of the wager-boat would be too rigidly severe, too 
mechanically perfect; but this rough boat is grand in its very 


Mr. Hook’s other contribution, “ A Cowherd’s Mischief,” is one 
of the best pieces of landscape-painting he has yet achieved. A 
red cow has been coming down a road, and is now crossing a 
shallow stream. There is a little boy on her back, and as.the cow 
does not resist the temptation to drink, her rider is much alarmed. 
Near the ford is a rustic bridge, and a girl is walking over the 
bridge; she is looking after the child and animal, having a stick 
for the government of the latter. The cow is not especially good, 
and her colour, chosen to harmonize with the water, is somewhat 
unfortunate, as she is insufliciently relieved. We desire rather to 
draw attention to the superb painting of the bridge, and to the 
great skill shown in the rapid interpretation of the transparent 
water. 

Amongst all the pictures of the year there is not one that more 
completely fulfils its intention than that by Mr. C. E. Johnson, 
“Slight Breeze springing up, Fishing-Boats preparing for Sea.” 
Mr. Johnson has reached a very fine harmony of tone, one of 
those harmonies which give unfailing and inexhaustible pleasure, 
like the harmonies of immortal verse. There is a tine gray sky, 
with sunlight filtering through it ; this sky is exceedingly lummous. 
As the breeze is rising, the sea is gently agitated; it is covered 
with small ripple, and under the universal expanse of ripple the 
large waves are beginning to lift and form themselves. The 
ground colour of the water is a yellowish gray with occasional 
tones of a greenish hue, and the ripple is all light gray passing into 
bright glitter at a distance where the sun touches it. ‘The fishing- 
boats are going out together, a little fleet of them, full of motion 
on the lively sea, and their red and gray sails make a pleasantly 
various colouring. If Mr. Johnson will go on in this way, trying 
always for harmonious tone and good composition, it needs little 
foresight to predict for him a very honourable career, whether his 
works are popular or not. We may be considered a little enthusi- 
astic for saying all this about so unpretending a performance, but 
after going through the hard duty of looking at so many pictures 
that afflict by their crudeness, it is unspeakably delightful to find 
one on which the tired eyes rest willingly and long. 

There is an agreeable freshness of workmanship in Mr. H. 
Moore’s picture “ Fog Coming on, Fishing-Boats making for Har- 
bour.” We have a gray sky, gray sea, and wet beach, a boat at 
sea with red sails, white waves rolling shorewards. What we 
like in this picture is its simplicity of purpose and absence of pain- 
ful effort, in which it contrasts very favourably with the latitude 
and longitude picture by Mr. Brett. Those who knew the late 
John Phillip say that he was at the same time an exceedingly 
slow painter and a very rapid one, meaning that he was very deli- 
berate about his work, thinking long between his touches, and 
laying them with great care and caution, and yet in spite of this 
apparent slowness of procedure he seemed to get on very fast. 
The appearance of Mr. Moore’s work implies some similar method; 
every touch seems to be thought out before it is laid, not laid first 
aud corrected to death afterwards. There is no finer habit for an 
artist than this hard thinking and firm painting, the first always 
preceding and preparing for the second. 

The name of John Phillip reminds us that there is a picture of 

isin this year’s Academy, “Antonia.” It is the portrait of a 
young and robust Spanish lady in black. The dress is neat rather 
than picturesque, but the firmness and sobriety of the workman- 
ship are very admirable. The lady is near a wall, on which hangs 
4picture. ‘The frame of this picture is one of the finest examples 
ot interpretative, as opposed to imitative, object-painting we re- 
member ; slight as it seems, it is a great lessou in art. 
aq’ have already noticed Mr. Leighton’s “Venus.” His 

Pastoral” is the most important of his remaining contributions. 
We hear complaints of the “sensuality” of Leighton, of his 

uent reproduction of the same artistic idea under different 
forms, and there is a tendency just now to speak rather slightingly 
of his talent. ‘this arises from his purely artistic nature. He is 

_ Rot, like Sir Edwin Landscer, a sportsman and naturalist endowed 
with great pictorial skill; nor, like Leslie, a keenly observant 
dramatist describing character by means of paint; but essentially 


and han an artist. This is not intended to imply that 
Mr. Leighton’s mind is artistic and nothing more, because it is 
well known that he is highly accomplished in other ways, but we 
mean that in him the artistic gift is predominant. When this is so, 
it rarely happens that the painter is so readily understood as when 
his art is made subservient to literature or amusement, because 
the artistic faculties are much rarer than those which appreciate 
character or enjoy sport. For example, when people say that 
Leighton’s Venus is sensual, it is because they feel with what 
delight the artist has studied her form, and in that sense 
much of the best figure art must be sensual. So no doubt 
there is some voluptuousness in his “knuckle-bone player,” but 
if an artist were insensible to voluptuousness in beauty, he 
could not adequately render-the richer developments of nature. 
It is not easy to make this truth universally intelligible, but 
there is a kind of asceticism which is very injurious to art, and 
it is well for a painter that he should be free from it. In the 
“Pastoral” we have a shepherd and shepherdess leaning against a 
wattled fence, the shepherd teaching the girl to play upon the 
pipe. She is very lovely and fair, his hardier and coarser nature 
serving for contrast. The colouring of the landscape is of course 
arbitrary, but rich and well-chosen, especially in the wise intro- 
duction of a valuable gray in the tree trunk high to the left, and 
the red of the opened earth deepening to a rich dark. The blue 
drapery thrown over the fence is very valuable in relation to the 
landscape which echoes it in the dark blue mountain. The girl is 
draped in white, and the adjuncts have been selected to increase 
her fairness. 

Besides the picture of “Her Majesty at Osborne,” which we 
have already noticed, Sir Edwin Landseer has contributed two 
groups of animals from Chillingham Park—one of deer, the other 
of wild cattle. The deer are of the quality which everybody 
knows who has seen Sir Edwin’s larger studies of those animals, 
and the few remarks we have to make may be confined to the 
cattle picture. Under a gloomy sky we have a family consisting 
of a bull and cow with a calf, and there is another bull in the dis- 
tance. There is a foreground with ferns and foxglove, and the 
trunk of a tree. The principal difficulty has been the monotonous 
cream-white of the cattle, and the picture remains little more than 
a fine study. It is rather awkwardly arranged, too, the upright 
form being not very favourable to the grouping of several active 
animals, who seem to require liberty on each side, and the mere 
shape of the canvass is enough to convey a feeling of restraint. 
If these fine cattle might have had a wide range of land about 
them, they would have looked grander and wilder than they do 
here. 


REVIEWS. 


DE MAISTRE—SOIREES DE ST. PETERSBOURG.* 


|S bypqpernc any book written in recent times contains so large 
a quantity of material suggesting interesting discussion as 
De Maistre’s Soirées. It is a magazine of arguments on a variety 
of those broad topics which underlie all moral and theological 
speculation, and which are not likely to lose their hold upon the 
human mind as long_as men regard themselves in any other light 
than that of machines or beasts. It is impossible for any one who 
believes in lasting and real forms of morals or religion to read these 
dialogues without extreme interest and very considerable sym- 
pathy. But it is also impossible, at least in our judgment, for ~ | 
one who also sincerely believes that modern science is true, bo 
in its methods and in its most characteristic results, and that it is 
adapted to the discussion of the questions which really interest 
mankind—questions relating to religion and morality, as well as 
those which refer to inanimate matter—without feeling that no 
book produces in so brilliant a shape or in so effective a manner 
that peculiar kind of sophistry by which the plain results of the 
application of such methods to such subjects is commonly evaded. 
It is because no book handles the commonplaces of this sort of 
sophistry in a more vigorous and popular manner, and because the 
popularity of such sophistry is for obvious reasons increasing, that 
we propose to try to show, in some capital instances chosen out of 
a much larger number, how misleading and sophistical it is. We 
may, in the first place, say a few words by way of preface as to 
the nature of the book itself. It consists of eleven dialogues 
between the Count (De Maistre himself), a Russian statesman, 
and a young French soldier called “ Le Chevalier,” who is sup- 
posed to have been drifted by the fortune of war to St. Petersburg. 
‘Their conversations are supposed to take place during the early 
part of the present century, both the Frenchman and the Count 
being exiled by the course of events from their native countries. 
The work ends abruptly in the middle of a paragraph on the 
rospects of Protestantism in general and of the Bible Society 
in particular :—“ Think then,” says the Count to the Senator, 
“ whether I embrace with transport the ravishing and entirely new 
point of view under which you show me in a prophetic distance 
the effect of an enterprise which, separated from this consolatory 
hope, terrifies religion instead of pleasing it ” The author's 
death (25th of February, 1821, ai Turin) prevented the comple- 
tion of the Count’s views on this subject. No form of composition 


* Les Soirces de St, Pétersbourg sur le Gouvernement temporel de la 
Providence, suivies d'un traiié sur les sacrifices. Var le Comte Joseph de 
Maistre. 
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is either so seductive or so difficult to manage as that of 
dialogues or conversations, for De Maistre draws a just distinction 
between them. The amusing and dramatic elements which are 
inseparable from such a form of composition make them equally 
pleasant to write and to read, but, on the other hand, they have a 
strong tendency to divert the author from following out systema- 
tically the course of his thoughts, and to lead him into fighting 
with men of straw, gaining sham victories over unreal antagonists, 
paying compliments to himself under one or other of the aliases 
which are from time to time assumed, and putting forward opinions 
which are not, and are not intended to be, affirmed otherwise than 
dramatically. De Maistre escapes some of these dangers, and in 
rticular the danger of combating men of straw, by not setting 
is characters to argue, but allowing them to talk. He frequently, 
however, falls with amusing naiveté into the pitfall of compli- 
menting himself. For instance, when the Chevalier makes a joke, 
and not a very good one, the Count observes, “‘ Vous me glacez 
quelquefois avec vos gallicismes, quel talent prodigieux pour la 
plaisanterie!” and he observes upon another of his young friend’s 
phrases that Seneca could not have put it better. The inter- 
locutors indeed keep continually telling each other that what they 
say is perfect in point of argument, original, profound, or some- 


book. It does not need much consideration to see that to ly 
down such principles as are propounded in the first of th 4 
propositions, and to proceed to criticize all the facts which as 
world presents upon the assumption of their truth, is simply a petit 
principii, and cannot tend in the remotest degree to any legitimate 
removal of the doubts which may be entertained on ‘the subj 
by those who think differently from De Maistre. Set out mr 
perfectly unhesitating conviction that the great fundamental 4 
ositions of religion are all true, that this world was created and 
is governed by an infinitely just, wise, and good Being, and that 
| all the sin and suffering which we see around us is in fact 
| and capable of being avoided or expiated, and the adjustment of 
matters of detail becomes unimportant. Those who are in possession 
of such a faith have only to congratulate themselves upon it, But 
& man must either be very blind or wonderfully presumptuous 
_ who allows himself for one moment to suppose that the detailed 
application of such doctrines is so clear as to confirm the do¢irines 
themselves, that they can be used as keys which are shown to 
belong to particular locks by the fact that they will open them 
It is obvious, to any one who will take the trouble to look, that 
the detailed explanations are harder of belief than the doctrines 
which they are meant to support. It is much easier to persuade 


| 

{ 

| 

: thing else equally satisfactory. The dramatic fallacy has not oneself in general that suffering is penal than to persuade oneself 


very much influence on the book. Substantially all that is that a twinge of toothache is a part of the punishment of original tion 
said may be taken as an exposition of De Maistre’s own views, sin, whatever that may be. My conviction of the second proposition ence 
though the Russian nobleman, as a member of the Greek Church, | will never rise above my conviction of the first; and if I believe it dc 
is occasionally made to put forward views which are very fully | the first, the second is a matter of indifference. sary 
reproved, or rather qualified, by the Count, not as being false, but | The truth is that, if the questions of the existence of God, the to 
as being wise beyend what has been decided by the Church. The | providential government of the world, and the origin of evil, or, if tori 
Senator's satires are principally in the direction of a singular mys- | it is so called, the place uf evil in the general scheme of thin and 
ticism about the wonders which are on the point of happening in | are to be made the objects of human reason at all, there is only ong orde 
the world, the new interpretation which is to be given to old | rational way of conducting the inquiry. That way is to consider te 
oracles, and so forth. It is easy, in reading them, to recognise the whether the facts which we see around us do furnish evidence be 
links which connected De Maistre with new schools of thought | from which it is reasonable to infer that the world was created by ” 
as well as old ones, and which, if he had been born fifty years a conscious and intelligent agent, and, if so, then to consider further I 
later than he actually was, might have made him an active and | to what conclusions the evidence points as to the moral attributes the 
dangerous antagonist of the system which he defended so | of that agent; and lastly, to consider whether and in what degree mot 
vigorously, the general course of human affairs can properly be compared toa trifl 
We do not propose, on the present occasion, to attempt to give | government, and if so, upon what principles, and by what agents, tha 
| any analysis of the Soirées. Those who wish to see such an analysis | so far as they can be y sate that government is carried on. we 
| will find one in a number of this journal published several years | This is clearly the sort of process by which we may expect to the 
ago.* We will limit ourselves on the present occasion to an | attain to such truth on rite reread attainable by people situated tho 
attempt to point out, first, the fundamental vice of De Maistre’s | as we are, or at all events by which we may attain to the conclu- But 
method of inquiry ; secondly, the influence which this fundamental | sion that, be the truth what and where it may, it is inscrutable to pre 
vice has exercised, not only over his own speculations, but also over | our faculties. Any other process than this is mere beating the 0. 
those of other writers of the school to which he belonged; and, | air, or marking time, and will be found on examination to resolve tea 
thirdly, the connexion between De Maistre’s personal views and | itself into the process of repeating the same assertion over and eo. 

those of the modern school to which he was most bitterly opposed. | over again in different forms of words more or less specific, accord- 

The fallacy which vitiates, not only his arguments, but those of | ing to the matter immediately under discussion. 

all the disciples of his school, is no other than the fallacy of | ‘Thisis, in point of fact, the vice of the high Ultramontane school, | 
petitio principii. His method is to lay down general principles | the modern representatives of the scholastic principle. The specu- fou 
| of enormous importance as self-evident first truths, and then to | lations of Dr. Newman, for instance, are full of it. <A single ob- Tear 
{ make these supposed first truths the foundation of all his sub- | servation on the subject may perhaps be added. There is no and 
ordinate speculations. The consequence of this is that he inverts | assertion of which writers of this school are fonder than the asser- whi 
all his opinions in the strangest manner, draws from his pre- | tion that the Church is the special friend of human reason, and its sub 
misses the most unexpected conclusions, and, in a word, makes all | great patron and ally; and it is said that this alliance is nowhere toon 
his doctrines one after the other stand on their heads. We will | more conspicuous than in theology, and the subjects which are eels 
first try to set in a clear light the fundamental error to which we | connected with it. Strange as this appears, a study of De Maistre ave 
have referred, and as an illustration we will take the manner in | makes it readily intelligible. Given any principles whatever to whi 
which he treats the fundamental proposition of his whole book. | start with, a man may display any conceivable amount of in- am 
Its object is to vindicate the providential government of the world. | genuity in applying them to the facts which he sees about him. - 
The view of De Maistre on this great subject may be reduced to | ‘he resources of an ingenious advocate, for instance, are called = 
the following propositions :— forth by the difficulties of his case, and his instructions form po 
Physical evil could enter the world only by the fault of free | the foundation of his arguments, instead of acting as shackles be 
creatures. It can enter only as a remedy or an expiation, and | on his powers. In a word, if it is assumed either that reason oa 
therefore it cannot have God for its direct author. does not tend to truth, or that there is a whole sphere of i 
It is necessary to show that the facts of the world are recon- | truth altogether superior to reason, and recognised by other Je 
cileable with these “fundamental dogmas.” organs, then a man can use his talents as much as he pleases, a 
In point of fact, much physical evil is the direct consequence of and that u on the most sacred subjects. You must not go 
vice. Virtue and vice do, on the whole, tend to produce happiness | abroad, but if you travel for the sake of exercise, there is an ad- of | 
and misery respectively to those who practise them. To this | mirable treadmill at home, indeed there is a whole gymnasium ani 
extent, therefore, external good and evil can be regarded in the | thoroughly well furnished. Only take your principles for granted, pe 
light of rewards and punishments. and you may pass a lifetime, if you please, in the most subtle on) 
Moreover all men, except saints properly so called, are bad. | disputes as to their application. If such rumours as have reached fal: 
Their cuflerings, therefore, even if not the immediate and usual | the present generation as to the speculations of the schoolmen to 
consequences of their faults, may still be regarded as the punish- have any truth in them, this is an exact reproduction of the old pe 
ment of their faults. To this further extent good and evil may | scholastic method, but it is well in these days to be aware of the tru 
properly be regarded in the light of rewards and punishments. proper method of exposing it. That method is to trace the specu- sta 
The rest of the physical evil which exists in the world is dis- | lations presented by such reasoners to their first principles, and pa 
tributed impartially amongst all men, good and bad alike. The | then to show that those first principles rest on little orno evidence, fal 
comparatively good are no worse off than the bad. This part of | and that at all events they never explain anything. They never lif 
the evil which exists in the world is the punishment of the original | remove a single difficulty, but only exhibit the old difficulties po 
guilt of the human race in general. There is an eternal law which under new forms, and dignify them by some title equally magnilo- Pie 
connects sin and suffering. A certain quantity of the one is | quent and gratuitous. De Maistre, for instance, starts with pr 
represented by and equivalent to a certain quantity of the other, ; question, why do good men suffer, if suffering is penal? and he m 
and thus, if any one gets more sufferings than his share, and accepts | arrives at the conclusion that their sufferings are, in part at least, me 
them, and if “the divine justice accepts his acceptance of them,” | expiatory; that sin and suffering are equivalents; that a certal re 
this will operate as an expiation of a certain degree of guilt and | quantity of the one implies, and may be neutralized by, the other. tic 
punishment elsewhere. Here the explanation is obviously more difficult both to prove and ge 
Hence, in one way or another, all the suffering in the world | to believe than the thing explained, to say nothing of its incon to 
may be exhibited in the form of a punishment due to some sin or | sistency with the most obvious facts—such, for instance, as pr 
other. fact that in numberless cases evil produces no suffering that we a 
Stripped of a great deal of illustration and development, this is | know of, and that it happens at least as frequently that the suf- ail 
the gist of a great part, and the most important part, of De Maistre’s | fering which it otherwise would produce is prevented by remedies . as 
| which cause no pain to any one at all. Here the petitio w 

* See Saturday Review, Nov. 27, 13858. lies in the assumption that all suffering is penal, and in thé 
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assumption made to back up the first, that it is also 
endowed with an expiatory virtue. si 

Passing from this, we will endeavour to show how this in- 

rted method of speculation turned De Maistre’s opinions upon 
vel 
almost all the subjects which he handled upside down, and left 
them, a8 we have said, standing on their heads, Almost any 

mber of illustrations of this might be given, but we must con- 
no ourselves with one or two. Nothing, for instance, can be 
-~s forced or unnatural than the view which De Maistre takes 
as to the functions of the intellect in regard to public affairs, 
pi indeed generally. He is unable, consistently with his general 
inciples, to deny that truth is the object of reason, and he is 
Ponkingly reduced to carping at those forms of reason which lead 
to conclusions opposed to hisown. Can anything, for instance, 
be more characteristic of the turn of mind which we have been 
to describe than the following outbreak against speculation 

es applied to practical life :— 

Do you know whence come this flood of insolent doctrines which judge 
God without ceremony and call him to account for his decrees? They 
come to us from the numerous body of what are called savants, whom in 
this century we have not known how to keep in their proper place, which is 
the second. Formerly there were very few of them, and of those few very 
few were impious. At the present day we see nothing but savants; it is a 
trade, a crowd, a people, and amongst them that which was the sad excep- 
tion has become the rule. On every side they have usurped boundless influ- 
ence, yet if there is anything certain in the world it is, in my opinion, that 
it does not appertain to science to lead mankind. Nothing which is neces- 
sary is entrusted to it ; a man must have lost his senses to believe that God 
has commissioned academies to tell us what he is, and what is our duty to 
him. It belongs to prelates, nobles, great officers of State to be the deposi- 
tories and guardians of conservative truths ; to teach nations what is good 
and what is bad ; what is true and what false in the moral and spiritual 
order. Others have no right to argue on matters of this sort. They have 
the natural sciences to play with (pour s’amuser) ; what can they complain 
of? As to those who speak or write to take a national dogma from the 
people, they ought to be hung like burglars, 

It is odd that it should not have occurred to De Maistre that 
the high priests and Pontius Pilate could not have wished for a 
more trenchant justification of their proceedings, but this is a 
trifle. The characteristic and important point in this extract is 
that it affords an illustration of the peculiar method which 
we have tried to describe. You start with the assumption that 
the opinions of the savants are false and pernicious errors, whilst 
those of the statesmen, prelates, and nobles are eternal truths. 
But those who teach and vindicate eternal truths must be 
preferred to those who teach pernicious errors. Hence the 
priests and nobles, and not the savants, ought to be the 
teachers of mankind in moral and political wisdom. When 
a man has got his path clearly marked out for him in this 
manner, the rest is plain. All that he has got to do is to think of 
all the topics which can be urged in favour of men of action 
as against men of speculation, and of course they are to be 
found in abundance, and may be developed with any amount of 
learning and ingenuity. The effect of this is to disguise, pervert, 
and distort the real truth on a matter of the highest importance 
which is easily recognised when the true mode of treating the 
subject is once grasped. The truth is that the right persons to 
teach nations what is good and what bad are those who them- 
selves know what is good and what bad; and inasmuch as the 
persons to be taught are many, and the topics with reference to 
which they are to be taught various, it is obvious that the teachers 
must also be numerous, and of different characters. The student 
has much to teach the soldier, and the soldier has much to teach 
the student, and so of the rest; but if the province of human life 
and human affairs is made over to the soldier and the priest, 
and the province of physical science to the student, you will never 
be able to take a fair view of the gifts of either, or to see their 
respective powers and deficiencies otherwise than through an un- 
natural medium and in a distorted shape. You willbe able to say 
plenty of clever things about both, but you will never thoroughly 
understand the functions of either. v 

A similar instance is to be found in De Maistre’s whole theory 
of mysteries. Nothing delights him so much as to oppose instinct 
and reason, or practice and theory. Assuming the truth of certain 
doctrines to which he is attached, and observing that they are 
opposed by unanswerable objections, he infers, not that they are 
false, but that it is the nature of true propositions to be exposed 
to unanswerable objeciions. This has the further advantage of 
enabling him to add that it is a sort of credit and distinction to a 
truth to be in this position, and that indeed truths so circum- 
stanced are in the nature of divine mysteries, and are entitled as 
such to the highest reverence. We will take two instances of this 
allacy, because none can be more characteristic, none is a more pro- 
lifie source of distorted and misplaced ingenuity, and none is more 
popular with later writers who are better known in our own time 
andcountry. The Senator observes in the course of a discussion on 
prayer, “ As often as reason is in opposition to common sense we 
must repel it like & poisoner. . . . . There is no more infallible 
means of falling into the grossest and most fatal of errors than to 
Teject this or that dogma simply because it lies open to an objec- 
tion which we cannot answer.” After various illustrations of this 
pg theory he proceeds to enunciate “a sort of formula to serve 

of all particular cases, as thus :—Whenever a 
Hi i on is proved by the sort of proof which belon s to it, no 
, a - even if it be insoluble, ought to be listened to, The impos- 
'~ “oy answering proves only that the two propositions regarded 
© are not really contradictory, which may always happen 
there is a contradiction in terms.” The best an strongest 


of his illustrations is taken from astronomy. When Copernicus, 
he says, put forward his system, he was met by the objection 
that, if it was true, Venus ought to display phases like those of 
the moon. Copernicus replied, “I own I have no answer to give, 
but God will graciously find an answer.” This answer was, in 
effect, given by the invention of telescopes, which made the phases 
of Venus visible to Galileo and to subsequent observers. Hence, 
it appears, De Maistre would have concluded that till the in- 
vention of telescopes it was the part of wise men to believe both 
that Copernicus’s system was true, and also that Venus had no 
phases, although the truth of the system of Copernicus implied 
the phases which were afterwards discovered. This singular 
state of mind was to be justified on the ground that the truth of 
the system of Copernicus and the absence of the phases of 
Venus were each proved by “le genre de preuve qui lui appar- 
tient.” The first observation upon this is that, if any one had 
acted upon De Maistre’s ng it would have led him into the 
error of believing that Venus had no phases, whereas in fact 
she has. The next observation is that, until the discovery of 
telescopes, the Copernican system could not be said to be proved, 
because the evidence, as it stood till telescopes were discovered, 
was in one material particular opposed to its truth. If the most 
powerful telescopes had been applied to Venus, and had discovered 
no phases, it would surely have followed that the common view 
as to the position of the planet was incorrect. More generally the 
fallacy of De Maistre’s rule lies in the assumption that a pro- 
position can be proved to be true “by the kind of proof 
appropriate to it,” so long as there are insoluble objections to it. 
The objections are part df the evidence, from a comparison of which 
we must ascertain whether a given proposition is proved or not. 
Carrying the matter still further, it is obvious that De Maistre, 
like some other writers who are fond of opposing facts to theories, 
had no clear conception of the distinction between the two. The 
proposition that the sun and the planets move in a certain way is 
the statement of a theory, and so, if you look at it narrowly, is the 
statement that Venus has or has not phases like the moon. The 
evidence that she has not is the impression made on the naked eye 
by looking at her. The evidence that she has is the impression 
made on the eye by looking through a telescope. What are really 
opposed are not two facts, each proved by appropriate evidence, but 
two conflicting theories, each supported by certain items of 
evidence and encountered by others. De Maistre’s rule, properly 
stated, comes to no more than that, in weighing evidence, you 
ought to weigh evidence on both sides of the question. The true 
inference from the fact that in most cases there is evidence both 
ways, and that even highly probable opinions are wa pia | open 
to insoluble objections, is that, in such cases, the proper and honest 
mental attitude is one of doubt. Where we meet with insoluble 
objections to popular opinions, it is certainly not true that we 
ought at once to regard the opinions as false. The fact of 
their existence and popularity is some evidence of their truth, and 
strong evidence of their containing at all events some amount 
of truth; but it is equally clear that we ought to attach a proper 
degree of weight to the objection, and to remain in doubt till the 
matter is cleared up, though we may act on the balance of pro- 
babilities. 

These illustrations are enough to indicate the character and the 
source of that unnatural and distorted ingenuity which shows 
itself in every part of all De Maistre’s works. We will try, in con- 
clusion, to point out a few of the points of sympathy which 
existed between him and the more modern schools of thought of 
which he was such a bitter opponent. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of these, in a philosophical point of view, is his conception of 
the nature of physical science, which, on very different grounds, 
no doubt closely resembles that of Comte, and has a close affinity 
with Berkeley. The object of De Maistre’s life was the exaltation 
of the spiritual side of things, of the doctrine of innate ideas, of the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, of the direct recognition 
of God by man, and the like, In his zeal for these doctrines he 
always asserted that physical science was only the veil of spiritual 
science, that it was concerned with appearances only, and that 
it could not rise to the contemplation of causes, which was the 
exclusive prerogative of spiritual science. The following sen- 
tence, which is the culminating point of a long discussion, gives 
us his view on this subject:—“Il n’y a donc aucune loi 
sensible qui n’ait derriére elle (passez-moi cette expression ridi- 
cule) une loi dont la premiére n’est que l’expression 
visible; et voili pourquoi toute explication de cause par la 
matiére ne contentera jamais un bon esprit.” A little before 
he says, “ces mots de cause et de matiére s’excluent mutuellement 
comme ceux de cercle et de triangle.” Take away the spiritual 
law which lies behind the material law, and the material laws 
themselves are conceived of just as Comte and his school conceive 
of them. Physical science in this view becomes at once a plan 
for the investigation and classification of facts from which the 
consideration of causes is altogether excluded. 

It is, however, perhaps rather by his temper than by his intellect 
that De Maistre belonged emphatically to the nineteenth century. 
With all his scrupulous orthodoxy, a vein of what he describes as 
illuminism ran through the whole of his character. Notwith- 
standing his tendency to regard the world and human history as a 
vast exemplification of criminal justice here and hereafter, he was 
continually feeling after a wider and happier view of human 
destinies and of human nature. In the last conversation the 
Senator, who as a member of the Greek Church is able to say 
what the Count would perhaps not have thought appropriate to 
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his own character, delivers a long oration on the coming times, 
and on the prophecies which are to be fulfilled. He asks whether 
the Bible can be received in its literal sense ? Whether we must 
not believe that it pleased God to allow the writers of it “to speak 
sometimes each as ; pleased according to the ideas which prevailed 
at this epoch or that, and sometimes to hide under simple or even 
rude appearances mysteries not made for all ages?” May not the 
ancient oracles and the Biblical prophecies be on the point of being 


fulfilled ? Is not this to be inferred from the state of science and | 


the course of events? May we not suppose that the general 
decay of religion in all sects and churches is the prelude of a new 
revelation by which existing creeds will be at once confirmed, 
attested, and transfigured :—“ Tout annonce, et nos propres obser- 


vations mémes le démontrent, je ne sais quelle grande unité vers | 


laquelle nous marchons 4 grands pas.” And a little before he 
says :— 

Then all science will change its aspect, the spirit long dethroned and 
forgotten will resume its place. It will be demonstrated that the ancient 
traditions are all true ; that Paganism was only a system of truths corrupted 
and displaced ; that it is enough to clean them, so to speak, and arrange 
them, to see them shine with all their radiance. In a word, all ideas will 
change ; and since a crowd of the elect will cry in concert on every side, 
“Come, Lord, come!” why should you blame men who rush towards this 
glorious future and boast of discerning it ? 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY-HOUSE.* 


7 title of this pleasant book accurately represents its purpose 

and character. There is no complicated plot to provoke 
curiosity or to excite emotion, but Mrs. Sartoris has skilfully 
conveyed her description of French country life through the 
medium of a group of persons who are vividly sketched and 
sufficiently set in motion by a graceful little tale. A guest in a 
country-house is well content to spend a few days in cheerful 
society without greatly enlarging his knowledge of human nature ; 
but, in a book as in a picture, it is necessary to select the figures 
which are to give effect to a landscape or an interior. The 
chateau of Marny Les Monts is made interesting to the imaginary 
English visitor by the presence of half a dozen personages who are 
more or less remarkable as professional or amateur artists. The 
rest of the party consists of the dignified lady of the house; her 
cousin, whose ornamental selfishness would have qualified him to 
be the hero or villain of a regular novel; and an English mother 
and daughter belonging to the outer circle of the fashionable 
world. Lady Blankeney, in the words of the Countess of Caradec, 
or Madame Olympe, her hostess, “is only a harmless, silly sort 
of little old fly; if you will but let her flutter and buzz she 
will be quite content; she does all the talking herself—I rather 
like it, and.never think of answering her; and Maria is the 
quietest of the quiet, and properest of the proper—pure English 
growth—a bashful, blushing, infantine old maid of nine-and- 
thirty—the thing does not exist with us.” On the other hand, 
the rest of Madame Olympe’s society could scarcely exist, except 
as occasional exotics, in England. ‘The eccentricities of indi- 
genous artists have almost always been cultivated on the Cou- 
tinent, and an Englishman, even if he has a gift of painting or of 
playing on the violin, has for the most part too much self-respect 
to aspire to the immunities of a privileged person. The oddities of 
one of the characters in the story were thought strange at Marny 
Les Monts. “ At first I supposed that the state of things between 
Ursula and her friend must be foreign—it was, however, evidently 
not so much foreign as individual, for it excited far greater in- 
dignation in Madame Olympe’s mind than it did in mine.” The 
feeble, querulous little musician, depending for moral support on 
a spirited and courageous girl, is an original, if not an agreeable, 
conception. A feebler writer than Mrs. Sartoris would easily have 
developed the materials which she has provided into a three- 
volume narrative, for even in the short space which she has allowed 
herself she finds room for a retrospective love-aflair, a rejected 
proposal, and an approaching marriage. 

If Marny Les Monts is not an exceptional place, French and 
English country-houses must be almost equally agreeable and 
comfortable. When the object is to make the most of a day, the 
French division of hours seems preferable to the familiar institu- 
tion of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. Two substantial meals 
ought to satisfy the most robust appetite, and an hour occupied in 
eating is less utterly wasted between eleven and twelve than from 
two to three. If, indeed, feminine constitutions could reconcile 
themselves to a solid breakfast, the pernicious habit of dining, 
under pretext of luncheon, in the middle of the day would become 
wholly unnecessary. In the short winter days of a Northern 
latitude, a luncheon prolonged into the fog and damp of evening 
is a melancholy spectacle to the economist of time. The French 
plan allows some hours of leisure before the déjeuner, and even in 
the depth of winter it leaves a reasonable interval of daylight after- 
wards. On ordinary hunting-days it seems that the eleven o’clock 
breakfast is not found to be too late, though a special meet of 
boar-hounds on one occasion causes some change in the arrange- 
ment of hours, As far as there is a difference in the system of 
rural hospitality, French country life appears to be advantageously 
distinguished by greater simplicity and less elaborate finish. As a 
consistent work of art, a great country establishment in England 
comes near to perfection. Luxurious comfort without super- 
fluous ostentation has probably not been so perfectly attained in 
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any other age or country; but the cost in mon in troubl 
as compared with the wd of giving a éun% nk w 
pleasure, affects the esthetic judgment as well as the moral be 
with a sense of disproportion. The visible abundance tome’ 
with the implied profusion downstairs, oppresses a seru = 

| conscience. An American lady justly remarked, on her first co 

| visit in England, “ It seems to me that you have too much of e 

| thing here.” Her criticism might have been severer if she 
witnessed the not unusual sight of five or six absolute} idle 

| valets, attached to as many visitors, taking an afternoon stall : 
the park. The Countess of Caradec’s household is less extn, 

| gantly conducted, although her brother, who lives with her is 

_ master of hounds, and she herself exercises ample hospitality. tt 
may be assumed that all the rough edges of life are not rounded 

| off in France with the same elaborate care as in England; but 
| long as real comfort and moderate luxury are secured, a wel. 
| constituted mind willingly dispenses with the more labotions 
refinements of Sybaritic existence. A French boar-hunt, as it j 
described by Mrs. Sartoris in the person of her fictitious autobic” 
| grapher, is far inferior to a run with fox-hounds, but it is a more 
| rational amusement than a battue. If Madame Olympe and 

Monsieur Charles should cherish an improbable desire’ to extend 
the circle of their English acquaintance, they will have no dif. 
ficulty in attracting any number of eager guests among the 
many readers of Mrs. Sartoris’s vivid account of their natural and 
easy life. 

On one of the days of the visit, Madame de Caradee shows her 
English guest a sight which is entirely unknown on this side of 
the Channel. In a neighbouring chateau resides M. Henri de 
Caradec, in his hundredth year, 


with his sweet old wife, who, being only eighty-four, is looked upon by him 
almost as a child, Nothing ever was more charming than the tender attach. 
ment of these dear old people ; everything said by the one has reference to 
the other ; and they cannot be happy for five minutes out of each other's 
sight. Living under the same roof with them are M. Octave de Carad 

their eldest son, and his wife, Madame de Lanneray (M. Octave’s eldest 
daughter), with her handsome young husband, and their little Thérdse of 
four years old; and Madile. Marie de Caradec, her unmarried sister, a Young 
woman of about twenty, with a delightful countenance. Madame de Beau- 
mont, M. Henri’s only daughter, a widow with a grown-up son, also inhabits 
the chateau. When we came away, I asked Madame Olympe if it was the 
general custom in France for families to live in this patriarchal manner, and 
if it worked successfully. She said that the custom was almost universal, 
and that, as to its working, no doubt there were occasional disputes and 
differences, since, where humanity is, offence needs must come ; but that, on 
the whole, families so united generally lived happily together, and were 
strongly attached to each other, Certainly I had hardly ever seen anythi 

so charming as that old man playing with his little great grandchild, and 

must confess that it seems tome both pious and natural to crown old age 
with fresh garlands of spring, rather than, as we do in England, when the 
blossoms and leaves have all dropped off, to leave it naked and alone to die, 


That a sentiment so obviously just should be entirely unrepre- 
sented in English habits is strange, and perhaps unsatistactory. It 
would be utterly impossible for four generations, including two or 
three married couples, to occupy the same house in England, 
without generating among themselves the deadliest pace ani- 
mosity. Sometimes an unmarried sister, or in extraordinary cases 
even a brother, finds a home in an unusually amiable family; 
but every wife chooses to be head of her own household, and 
nearly every man insists on domestic independence. It would 
seem that French tempers are gentler, and perhaps French manners 
in the retined classes are more uniformly humane. A student of 
national character would ask with some curiosity how M. Octave, 
M. de Lanneray, and young M. de Beaumont habitually employed 
themselves in the country. Englishmen of the same rank would 
be magistrates, landlords, amateur farmers, and sometimes members 
of Parliament, Active occupations require a certain allowance ol 
elbow-room, and English gentlemen are seldom contented with 
literature, music, and social intercourse. It is conceivable that 
a family of artists might live under the same roof in tolerable 
harmony, except that the wives and sisters would inevitably 
quarrel. A part of the difference between the customs of the two 
countries may perhaps be explained by the great size of old 
French country-houses. Compulsory juxtaposition, even among 
members of the same family, is one of the most disagreeable con- 
sequences of poverty. In an ideal state of society, every person 
beyond early childhood would occupy separate apartments, only 
using the rooms belonging to the family in common at certain 
hours. It is well known that domestic happiness is largely 
moted by professional occupations or out-oi-door tastes which 
keep the master of a house from inflicting his company on his 
wife during the greater part of the day. Approximate inde- 
pendence among several families in one establishment would re- 
quire ample space; and in the most favourable circumstances 
collegiate life among kinsfolk is incapable of being acclimatized 
in England. In this instance it is difficult to find a pretext 
for the instinctive vanity which derives nutriment from all 
national peculiarities. But for a legitimate feeling of envy and 
jealousy, it would be pleasant to find that well-bred French — 
are affectionate, domestic, and simple in their habits, and that in 
real life they are not exclusively employed, as in French novels, 
in making love to one another’s wives. Whether manliness and 
vigour are compatible with several generations of exclusion from 
political life, is a question which has not’yet been fully solved by 
lapse of time. It is to be hoped that the upper classes in England 
are not on the eve of a similar experiment. 

The every-day incidents of life at Marny Les Monts are intro- 


duced by Mrs. Sartoris with skilful ease, and recorded in un 
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and simple English. The good, simple, and rather silly old 
‘top of Charity, and the humble Curé who takes in a week’s 
ender when he breakfasts with Madame la Comtesse, are 
at jy un-English. On the other hand, it is satisfactory to find 
anv a Roman Catholic as in a Protestant parish, ladies may find 
wholesome amusement in arranging the decorations and the* 
. ‘of the church. The tolerant spirit which admits a fine 
heretic contralto to take part in the services is as laudable as 
Madame Olympe’s energy in finding ecclesiastical Latin words 
fora song taken from an Italian opera. The whole of the little 
hook is @ pastoral, if the term may be applied toa picture of the 
society of accomplished Countesses and Marquises. Perhaps 
aortic might further object that the characters are too clearly 
drawn for a pastoral, and that the observations of the supposed 
narrator and of the personages in the story are too acute and 
epigrammatic. It may even be doubted whether an inexperi- 
enced young woman of a compassionate disposition would have 
heen proof against the confidential lamentations of M. René de 
Saldes :— 
ife hopeless and aimless, a failure from beginning to end, 
een ed, and ty loveable, that I felt myself over- 
helmed with pity for him, until I remembered what Madame Olympe had 
told me of his determined rejection of all employment and of every sort of 
career. Iwas glad when we got home, for he was altogether so touching 
about himseli, that in a few minutes more I am sure he would have made 
me cry; although I knew pertectly well that it was all humbug. 
It is very true that there is a large element of insincerity in the 
pathetic appeals of men to the sympathy of women, A clever 
woman of the world fully understands the weakness which she 
may perhaps nevertheless habitually tolerate; but if the young 
and gentle become astute in discerning the charlatanism of agree- 
able egotists, much of their own charm, and of the pleasure of 
confidential talk, will be irreparably lost. One of the principal 
objects of the existence of women is to console men with the pity 
which they can never ask from one another except on the ground 
of real misfortunes, After all, the young lady deserves credit for 
being on the point of crying, although she knew, more certainly 
than might have heen wished, that Nené’s melancholy confessions 
were utter humbug. 


TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURE OF NORTH ITALY.* 


(HE thanks of the public are due to Mr. Lewis Gruner for his 
handsome folio of examples of the brick architecture of 
North Italy from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. Too little 
attention has been paid, either by architects or by writers upon art, 
to a department of the history of the art of construction which 
should, it might be thought, have had a special interest for the 
people of this country. Brick has been for at least two centuries 
the recognised material of ordinary British architecture. But 
brick in the hands of British architects and builders has been 
suffered to become the very type of all that is mean, coarse, and 
ugly. The best resource has been to hide its shame under a 
deceitful mask of compo. No heed seems to have been taken 
of the rich and varied uses to which this despised and neglected 
material had been made subservient in the hands of Continental 
architects. Even of later years the researches of our architectural 
critics and historians have failed to do justice to the ingenious 
construction, the high artistic feeling, and the teeming fancy which 
the great artists of North Italy in particular threw into the 
manipulation of plastic clays. Some remarks upon the general sub- 
ject of construction in brick are to be found in the late Mr. Hope’s 
History of Architecture. Myr. Street presented us not many years 
ago with some valuable notes upon the brick and marble archi- 
tecture of Italy, and some of the principal buildings of the class 
are described by Mr. Fergusson. Mr. Gruner’s selection of speci- 
mens, however, has the merit of a fulness and finish in detail 
which must render it a treasure to the student of art. The 
careful drawings and restorations of M. F. Lose are enhanced 
by their being printed in their appropriate colours; while the 
critical and historical notices of MM. Lose and Ottolini throw 
much interesting light upon what is almost a new chapter in the 
history of architecture. 
To enter with any fulness upon the early history of the ceramic 
art as applied to the purposes of construction or of ornamental de- 
tail, rather than to purposes of direct utility, would lead us widely 
afield. We should have to look far beyond what some have been 
wont to call the origin of the art, when the daughter of Dibutades, 
the potter of Sicyon, traced on the wall the shadow of her lover's 
face, the outline of which profile, filled up with clay by her father, 
was baked in the furnace along with the tiles. No doubt for ages 
before this the Etruscans had fashioned in red earth the rude 
images of their gods which adorned their hearths and the pedi- 
ments of their temples of wood. The sun of Babylonia had 
sufficed, instead of artificial heat, to harden the effigies of gods 
and heroes in clay or gypsum from the statuette to the colossus. 
And, earliest probably of all, the fire-clays of India perpetuated 
the simple but active efforts of a people always alive to the 
expression of ert. In Greece the natural wealth of marbles 
and other suitable stones rendered a recourse to plastic earths 
or clays superfluous for the arts of the builder or the sculptor, 
— even in Greece a few remains of terra-cotta cornices 
ave been met with, probably marking the introduction of foreign 
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art. FFictile vases and bas-reliefs form of course a class of 
artistic works apart from that of architecture proper. The artists 
of the Roman period made free use of clay wherever it came 
to hand more readily than stone. They learnt not only to use 
it in regular layers of brick as we do, but to mould it to all 
the elegances of ornamental form, all the details of rich archi- 
traves, capitals, friezes, and engaged forms of sculpture. In 
some cases, as in the amphitheatrum Castrense, and the tem le 
of the god Rediculus, the material was wrought into form 

the chisel. In modern Rome, as Mr. Hope pointed out in his 
History of Architecture, very great use was made of brick unto 
a period comparatively recent. Of the grand Farnese Palace, 
began by Bramante and finished by Michael Angelo, the plain 
surfaces are of brick, though so exquisitely laid, and of a tex- 
ture so delicate, as to be taken by the superficial observer for 
stone. On this side of the Alps clay has never been moulded 
into forms to rival those of Italy. Still, in the south of France, 
particularly at Toulouse, santas examples are to be seen. 
in the valley of the Elbe, where the same deficiency of stone 
compelled a resort to the use of brick, there was never any ap- 
proach to the refined ingenuity of Northern Italy. At Lubeck, 
however, the cathedral and the church of St. Mary are respectable 
specimens of the style. In the Marien Kirche at Brandenburg 
ornamentation is carried to excess. Hanover and Funenburg 
furnish picturesque examples, some of which may be seen in Mr, 
Fergusson’s History of Architecture. England at one time possessed 
a brick architecture of no mean merit. If less inventive in form or 
less rich in ornamentation than foreign models, it was at least 
simple, natural, and eminently fitted to the climate. Many a fine 
specimen of the old English grange, or of the more stately mansion 
of the Tudor and Stuart periods, still perpetuates a native type of 
architecture singularly suggestive of comfort. To the high fiscal 
duty and its ensuing restrictions is mainly due the degradation of 
brick in more recent times. The villanous imposture of stucco, aided 
by the contract system of building, completed the ruin of the style. 
The legal English brick became at once the least durable and the 
most unsightly material that any country could show—the type of 
all that was bare, mean, ugly, and false. 

It was especially in the plains of Lombardy, where building stone 
is rare, that the great impulse was naturally given to the use of 
natural earths for building purposes. There, in edifices of the 
highest architectural importance, we find clay during a long 
period not only used for the purpose of solid construction, but also 
moulded into forms so exquisite as to take its place as a material 
of high value and dignity in art. So rich is Lombardy in early 
works of terra-cotta as to be fitly called by Mr. Hope the “ ree 
country of brick.” Among the most ancient remains of the kind 
M. Ottolini calls attention to the crypts of the church of Lenno, on 
the Lake of Como. There sundry relics are still extant of colossal 
statues in terra-cotta “of a close-grained and tough consistency,” 
all of which the writer considers clearly to belong to the construc- 
tions of Christianity. The use of terra-cotta followed the fortunes 
of successive schools of art in Italy. Both in sacred and secular 
architecture it enables us to trace the development of taste. The 
golden period of the art was marked by a wise sobriety and sim- 
ple severity of ornament, with a scrupulous care to confine the 
material within its appropriate limits of style. In the hands of 
the gifted architects who flourished along with Lucca della 
Robbia, that pre-eminent modeller in terra-cotta, ceramic orna- 
ment entered into all that was purest and most noble in the arts 
of design. Crema, Chiaravalle, and, above all, Pavia, were the 
head-quarters of this graceful school. At Milan, in the Ospitale 
Maggiore and the Castiglione Palace, were exhibited the arabesques 
and medallions of the cinque-cento period. In the subsequent age, 
in the hands of the so-called imitators of Michael Angelo, art, 
overpassing the boundary line of truth, lapsed into exaggeration. 
The severe, modest, and delicate beauty of terra-cotta refusing to 
lend itself to the contortions and imitative tricks of the barocco or 
rococo style, the entire art soon fell into decay and eventual 
oblivion. 

The examples brought together by Mr. Gruner illustrate the 
art of construction and ornament in terra-cotta from the earliest 
date to the latest mediseval period. The first of the series is the 
fine semi-circular apse of the church of Santa Eufemia at Pavia. 
The style of architecture here is at once the simplest and the 
oldest, dating, in M. F. Lose’s judgment, from the eleventh cen- 
tury. M. Lose is quite right in protesting against the indiscri- 
minate use of the name of Gothic-Lombard or Lombardo-Gothic 
for buildings in this style of art. The style itself has its ex- 
clusive and local characteristics, referable to the religious ideas 
aud ritual usages of the period, and reached its full development 
exclusively in the valley of the Po. Now it was here, and at 
this period, that the ecclesiastical services came to be fashioned 
upon a decidedly Greek model. A proof of this fact remains 
in the use of the famous Ambrosian ritual, which had Milan for 
its centre. The principles of the architectural school of Lom- 
bardy seem to have been similarly imported from the East by 
Constantinopolitan artists, then modified according to local re- 
quirement and fashion or the fancy of the architects, and reduced 
to system by their disciples. Byzantine-Lombard would thus be 
& more appropriate name for this style. Both the general contour 
and the ornamental details of Santa Eufemia recall many of the 
familiar features of St. Sophia. An elegant octagonal lantern 
with rich open arcades springs from the square tower at the 
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intersection of the semi-circular apse and the —_ A lesser 
octagon above this is crowned by a light cupola, which gives to 
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the whole group an exquisite pyramidal outline. In the angle 
between the transept and the apse, a curved apsidal chapel is 
carried up to about three-quarters of the wall height. The varied 
lines, whether straight, curved, or intersecting, have a most 
pleasing effect upon the eye. Each successive feature, as the 
spectator moves, comes into view and vanishes by turns in a 
Monotony is avoided, and the general 

esign is rendered more intelligible by the little interruptions of 
alternating bricks and stones. The material itself, both in its 
deep tones of mellow red, and in its surface in which the infinity of 
detail blends into an indefinable smoothness, tends to heighten the 
effect of geometrical construction. That interminable array of 
bricks, those arches which sustain the cornices, are grand to the 
eye when seen near. They raise an expectation of vastness which 
grows as the edifice expands on a remoter view, till the building 
seems to exceed its actual standard of grandeur and complication. 
In this power of showing its appropriate character, whether seen 
close at hand or from afar, this harmony of minuteness in parts 
with grandeur in the whole, lies the secret of true composition in 
brick. 

The basilica of San Pietro in ciel d oro, at Pavia, is celebrated 
by Dante, Boccaccio, and Vasari. It took its name from the vault 
of the principal apse being gilded after the fashion of the Byzantine 
artists. Its foundation is assigned by the chroniclers to the 
Lombard King Agilulph in 604. Liutprand, in the following 
century, is said to have employed in its decoration the skill of the 
numerous Byzantine artists who fled from the persecution of Leo 
the Isaurian during the rage of the tact se No further 
historic record of it remains till the year 1132, when it was con- 
secrated, and probably reconstructed, under — Innocent LL. 
The interior has long been ruinous, through wilful destruction, 
though portions of the ancient beams of the ceiling still remain. 
The composition of the west front shows a marvellows combina- 
tion of lightness with strength. An airy arcade in terra-cotta, 
broken here and there with stone and relieved with columns of 
marble, follows the slope of the roof, and is topped with a cornice 
of the same material; the space between being gracefully filled 
with interlaced semicircles springing from corbels. There are 
traces of a vestibule or narthex in the Greek fashion, projecting 
from the face of the basilica. 

The Cistercian abbey of Chiaravalle, near Milan, was conse- 
crated by Don Enrico, Bishop of Milan, May 2,1221. The cupola 
campanile of this Certosa surpasses those of all its sister houses 
of the same order in elegance and ingenuity. Its solidity of con- 
struction is admirable. It rests on four pointed arches only, 
which at a certain height support the tower and campanile. The 
successive stages, or stories, of the campanile are built up out of 
each other like the slides of a telescope, the spire and cross crown- 
ing the whole. The arcades, cornices, and other details of terra- 
cotta are infinitely varied and worthy of the minutest study. In 
the church annexed, and in sundry mortuary cells behind the choir, 
Gothic designs contrast with the Lombardo-Byzantine of the 
campanile. A ane spire and tower of very similar design belong 
to San Gottardo at Milan. For the application of terra-cotta to 
windows and doors we cannot conceive nobler illustrations than 
those from the cathedral of Crema, or the Carmine of Pavia. The 
central rose window of the Carmine is composed of countless 
bricks, yet so neatly joined and polished are the figures, and so 
racefully rounded, as to appear each of a single block. Radiating 
from a central ring of stone twelve slender stone shafts expand to 
meet an endless succession of concentric mouldings in dark red 
brick. The forms into which the artist’s fancy has thrown his 
plastic materials are infinitely varied, yet most harmonious to the 
eye—here a twisted cable, there a row of cherubs with joined wings, 
next an egg and tongue moulding of strict Greek design, with 
patterns of pure geometry suggestive of the East, till the whole is 
rounded with a frame of rich acanthus foliage in bold relief. Mate- 
rial and architecture seem in fact made for each other. In the bold 
lateral apse of the Certosa near Pavia, marbles of green and other 
rich hues are interspersed with elegant effect to heighten the 
contrast with the dark red and white or yellow stone. This 
magnificent church is of later date than those we have as yet 
noticed, The first stone was laid by Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of 
Milan and Lord of Pavia, September the 8th, 1396. The skill of 
the freemasons is supposed to be embodied in this vast and sym- 
metrical design. The ground plan of the building, the geometrical 
grouping of towers, campanile, and spires, the arrangement of 
supporting piers, the skilfully masked buttresses, all convey 
valuable lessons of construction. A study of the elaborate arcades 
in terra-cotta from the cloisters, one of which forms the frontis- 
piece of Mr. Gruner’s work, might form the foundation of a whole 
school of decorative art. 

It is with a practical aim that we understand Mr. Gruner to 
have put forth these well-chosen specimens. We should wish to 
see them lead to a thoughtful and earnest cultivation of the branch 
of art which they suggest. The introductory remarks of M. 
Ottolini comprise an interesting outline of what has been done at 
Milan by the sculptor Andrea Boni towards reviving the medieval 
art of modelling in plastic clays. There is no reason why the 
same methods and processes should not be naturalized amongst 
ourselves, And Mr. Gruner will have done good service if his 


work has the effect of turning the minds of our artists to a field 
so fertile in opportunities. 


EDMUND CAMPION.* 
ME SIMPSON has no right to expect any mercy from his 


reviewers. To publish a volume of more than four hun 
pages with neither table of contents nor index, nor even headings 
to the chapters, is a sin against all literary laws of the Medes and 
Persians, and an outrage on the convenience of both readers 
reviewers for which there can be no excuse. Nor is there an 
thing in the. structure and sequence of the narrative, which 
often very involved, to remedy this serious defect. The pre 
informs us that the first eight chapters appeared during 1861 ang 
1862 in the Rambler, which goes far to account for some of theip 
peculiarities, What is suitable to a review article is not alws " 
suitable to a consecutive work, and moreover the Rambler had a 
special history of its own. Started many years ago by the extrem, 
section of the Ultramontane converts, whose wildest theories jt 
seemed almost to caricature, it underwent by degrees so complete 
a revolution of tone—partly through the defection, partly thro 
the changed convictions, of its original conductors—that it had 
drawn on itself the utmost severity of episcopal censure before jt 
merged, in 1862, into the bulkier and still more rebellious 
Home and Foreign Review, which after two years committed 
suicide in deference to a Papal Brief declaring that scientific 
no less than theological truth fell under the infallible guidance 
of the See of Rome. The circumstances of their original 
pearance go far to explain, though not to justify, much ip 
Mr. Simpson’s earlier chapters which makes us wish they had 
been subjected to a more careful revision—if, indeed, they have 
been revised at all—before reappearing in a permanent form. He 
can write exceedingly well when he chooses to take the trouble, 
and he is far too good a writer not to know that history is one 
thing and controversy another, and that the two ought not to 
be confounded. Were he to write a controversial work, we are 
sure it would be a very clever one, but that is not the question 
here. No doubt there is a class of readers who will be edified 
when he improves the occasion of the ejection of a Popish Presi- 
dent of St. John’s College, Oxford, under Queen Elizabeth, by 
an irrelevant disquisition on the text that “there is no home 
for anything Catholic in the Establishment,” or when he ac- 
counts for his hero’s faults at Oxford by his “ lacking the aid 
of the Sacraments and of spiritual direction”; but the wider 
class for which, if we mistake not, he is writing will think 
the constant foisting in of such matter quite out of place in a 
biography. Still less can he be excused for sanctioning the 
vulgar error, which has more than once been exposed in our own 
columns, that Elizabeth “ substituted the Anglican [Establishment 
for the Catholic Church,” unless he is prepared to point out the 
Acts, whether of Parliament or of Convocation, which did so. The 
Queen may have destroyed the Catholic status of the Estab- 
lished Church by separating it from the Pope, which however isa 
purely theological question ; but to talk of her ‘“ substituting ” one 
stablishment for another is simply a misuse of terms. Archbishop 
Parker—even allowing the outrageous Jesuit fiction of the “Nag’s 
Head ” Consecration—was just as much the successor of Cardinal 
Pole in the See of Canterbury as Cardinal Pole was of Cranmer, 
and Cranmer of Warham. The Establishment may have washed or 
may have dirtied its face, but its identity remained unchanged. 
The fact is that Mr. Simpson is always looking at his hero 
through the spectacles of a modern convert to Rome, and 
trying to make a point against Anglicanism or Tractarianism 
or Ultramontanism, or some ism or other of our own day. 
There could hardly be a greater mistake. Historical parallels 
are apt to be very misleading, and Dean Stanley, who sees 
in every event of ecclesiastical history, from Jezebel’s persecution 
of the Prophets to the Council of Constantinople, the prototype 
of the last move of the Convocation of Oxford or of Canter 
bury, has made us rather tired of them. No two cases can 
well be more utterly different in every respect, except in the bare 
fact of their common Romanism, than that of Dr. Newman’s fol- 
lowers and of those Englishmen who were, or became, Roman 
Catholics in the reign of Elizabeth. Campion himself indeed was 
born and bred a Catholic, and only returned, after a temporary and 
doubtful conformity to the Anglican worship, to what in the cant 
phrase of our own day would be called “ the Church of his baptism, 
which, according to his biographer, Queen Elizabeth had over- 
thrown. Mr. Simpson has made Campion’s career a peg whereon to 
hang the principles of modern Liberal Catholics, and having begun 
with making him the ideal of a nineteenth-century Oxford convert, 
winds up with the still bolder anachronism of making him— 
notwithstanding his deliberate defence of the burning of Jerome 
of Prague, and that “ pestilent liar” John Huss—the ideal of 
Home and Foreign Reviewer. We may admire the frankness and 
breadth of statement with which these opinions are laid down, but 
their constant introduction seriously complicates the course of the 
narrative, which oscillates between the style of a biographical 
record and a sharp theological pamphlet. 3 
It is fair, however, to say that the story improves both in con- 
tinuity and in interest as it proceeds, and the final chapter, 1 
which Mr. Simpson sums up his estimate of its general bearing’, 
and on which he has evidently expended the most labour, is far 
the best in the book. ‘lhe chief events in Campion’s life are soon 
told. He was born in 1540, being the son of a London book 
seller ; and, as he was a promising boy, one of the guilds undertook 
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charge of his education, and he eventually became a scholar 
the then a Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. This wasin the 
before Queen Mary’s death, but he remained at Oxford during 

1 rat ten years of Elizabeth’s reign, where he was in high 
je for his scholarship, and personally very popular. But he 
was never quite satisfied about conforming to the alterations of 
ligion, though he consented to be ordained deacon by his High 
Church friend, Bishop Cheney of Gloucester. Among other things 
he wrote a treatise, De Homine Academico, which was afterwards 
roduced in an amended form when he was studying at the 
Dear seminary ; and Mr. — is careful to impress on us that 
his views of education, both lay and clerical, remained sub- 
stantially unchanged after his joining the Church of Rome. 
He still preferred the English system of training all together 
under a general system till their twenty-third year, and only 
then adding, in the case of those destined for orders, a further 
course of theology. In 1570 Campion left Oxford, and after 
a short stay in Ireland, where he narrowly escaped being seized 
as a suspected Papist, passed over the next year to France, and 
took up his abode at the College of Douay, recently founded by 
Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Allen, who was deeply implicated in the 
various Catholic plots against Elizabeth. From Douay he pro- 
ceeded in 1571 to Rome, where he joined the Jesuit order in the 
following April, and was sent by them to Prague, where he was 
for some years employed in teaching, and was ordained priest by 
the Archbishop. In 1579 he returned to Rome, and the year 
after was sent with a batch of Jesuit missionaries into England. 
His adventures and hairbreadth escapes, from his landing at Dover, 
June 24, 1580, till his execution at Tyburn in the December of 
1581, we must leave our readers to study for themselves in the 
biography. He was seized at a house where he had been saying 
mass, through the treachery of a renegade Catholic—“ Judas” 
Eliot, as he came to be called afterwards—and, after being kept im- 
isoned in the Tower for more than five months, was condemned 
tor treason, and executed December 1. The personal impression we 

t of him from Mr. Simpson’s narrative is of an upright, amiable, 
timidly scrupulous man of literary tastes, and more than average 
ability. His opinions appear to have been moderate. His line, 
says his biographer, ‘ was not to quarrel about words, but to see 
whether an inaccurate formula might not cover an honest sense.” 
He would have agreed “ with Possevyin or Bossuet, and would 
have been one of the first to hold out the olive-branch of an 
Eirenicon, if he could have found any desire of peace in his 
opponents.” 

The interest of the volume for most readers will lie more in its 
account of the religious condition of England at the period, and the 
attitude of different parties towards each other, than in the details 
of Campion’s life. Mr. Simpson gives some curious particulars 
about the commencement of Elizabeth’s reign. It seems that, 
when the oath of supremacy was imposed in 1559, out of 9,400 
beneficed clergymen, only 806 subscribed it, some few refusing, 
and the great majority absenting themselves with the tacit con- 
nivance of the Commissioners and the Government. The priests 
who evaded the cath had less scruple about the new Prayer-Book. 
“Some said the Latin mass, some the English Communion ; some 
both, some neither; some said half of the one and half of the 
other.” Nor did the Catholic laity object to the contents of the 
Common Prayer, but only to its omissions; prayer in the vulgar 
tongue they distinctly approved. “The one thing for which they 
rejected communion with the Establishment was its ‘lack of 
unity,’ its schism from the rest of Christendom.” Among the 
Roman Catholics there were considerable differences of opinion, 
notwithstanding the decisions of what Mr. Simpson rather grandi- 
loquently calls “the Council at Southwark” in 1580, in which he 
seems anxious to find a precedent for the presence of the 
laity in General Councils, and which met to discuss “questions 
of morals, worship, discipline, and political conduct”—in other 
words, to discuss how far they might lawfully screen themselves 
from the operation of the penal laws. 

Two questions nearly related to each other stand out promi- 
neatly in connexion with the history of the period. Were the 
Jesuits really political conspirators, and were Campion and his 
fellow-sufferers really martyrs? To the first question we get 
no very direct answer in this volume. A generation which is 
accustomed to hear Lord Westmeath people the reporters’ gallery 
with disguised Jesuits, and Mr. Whalley improvise a Jesuit 
ae for the mutinies of Fenians and New Zealanders and the 
idolatrous gaslight of the restored Chapel of St. Stephen, may be 
pardoned for smiling at the mention of Jesuit conspiracies. Still 
it must be remembered that what is a joke in the nineteenth cen- 
tury might be — serious earnest in the sixteenth. Mr.Simpson, 
while of course fully admitting the network of conspiracies against 
the English Government which the Pope and his Continental 
allies were continually engaged in fabricating, seems to think the 
Jesuits asa rule kept out of them as much as they could, and 
Wished to confine themselves to their strictly spiritual duties ; and 
4s regards Campion himself this certainly was the case. But his 
friend Father Parsons, who held a more influential post among 
them, was in the very thick of the plotting, and his systematic 
aim was “the organization of a party on which he could rely 
when the Pope gave the donk for attack.” To the other 
question there can be but one answer, and it is not exactly the 
tn given by Mr. Simpson. A martyr is a person who dies 
dies 18 religion, and a Roman Catholic martyr is a person who 

for the Roman Catholic religion. But Campion and his 


~suflerers did not die for the Roman Catholic religion, 


unless—which his biographer explicitly denies—the power of 
the Pope to depose heretical princes is an integral part of it. It 
may be quite true that Campion personally had doubts about the 
deposing power, and thus, in one sense, “ died, not for a doctrin 
but for the liberty of the conscience to hold itself in suspense,’ 
and of course he was right not to let his conscience be forced. 
Still, in common parlance and common sense, a man dies for the 
doctrine which he is put to death for refusing to abjure ; and it is 
clear from the case of another priest, who “ purchased his safety by 
boldly declaring his allegiance in spite of the Bull,” that Campion 
was executed for refusing to abjure the deposing power. We 
therefore must agree with Sir John Throckmorton that the priests 
who would not satisfactorily answer the political questions put to 
them “ were martyrs for the deposing power of the Pope, not for 
religion.” Take the case of the early Christians who were 
martyred for refusing to throw a few grains of incense on the 
Pagan altar, or to sign a document stating that they had done so. 
Would it have made the slightest difference in the common-sense 
estimate of their martyrdom for Christianity, if there were reason 
to suspect,in the case of some one or more of them, that he wished 
to hold his judgment in suspense as to the evidence of the Resur- 
rection? Clearly not. And it is after all by no means certain 
that Campion did not hold the deposing power, though it seems the 
most probable solution of his rather inconsistent statements about 
it. That the Government was justified, special cases of malice and 
cruelty apart, in making the question of the Papal claims in civil 
matters a question of high treason, Mr. Simpson supplies abundant 
proof. Elizabeth, he says, was content at first with simply 
requiring obedience to her authority, without any declaration of 
opinions. What rendered the conflict inevitable was the policy of 
Paul IIL. and Pius V., which “rendered simply impossible the 
coexistence of the Government of Henry VIIL. and Elizabeth with 
the obedience of their subjects to the Pope.” “Those Popes,” 
says Mr. Simpson, “ lost England to the faith”; they “sacrificed 
the Church of this country to their desire of maintaining in their 
integrity all the temporal prerogatives exercised or claimed by 
their predecessors.” And, much as we must deplore the evil 
necessity, and condemn the gratuitous barbarities practised in 
carrying out what had become a matter of self-preservation to the 
State, yet when Catholics and Protestants “were equally con- 
vinced that every fresh convert, however peaceful now, was a 
future soldier of the King of Spain against Elizabeth, toleration 
was scarcely possible.” 

There is a frequent quaintness of diction about the earlier por- 
tion especially of the volume, which looks as if Mr. Simpson had 
allowed himself, whether consciously or not, to lapse into the\archaic 
style of the documents he has so largely consulted. And there has 
been some negligence about correcting the press. For instance, at 
P; 163, Watson, Bishop of Winchester, is spoken of as imprisoning 

’opish recusants, as though he were one of the Elizabethan 
prelates. But three pages further on this same Bishop Watson— 
who was, in fact, one of the deprived Marian prelates—is himself 
imprisoned for recusancy. The arrangement of notes after Chapter 
Ill. is excruciatingly troublesome for reference. It would be 
much better if, with a few exceptions, they were printed at the 
bottom of the page. The following passage, from the concluding 
chapter, is in Mr. Simpson’s happiest vein, though it is amusin 
to see Campion made the stalking-horse for his own more liber 
convictions :— 

Elizabeth declared that the Catholic religion should not be propagated in 
her dominions till this question was decided, and decided in her favour. The 
Pope, on the other hand, could not give up his pretensions. He felt himself 
obliged to assert his right to what Providence had given him. All the 
bishops, and all the theologians and canonists were on his side. And the 
divine government of the Church was never more triumphantly exhibited 
than when, in spite of popes, bishops, theologians, religious enthusiasm, 
popular discontent, foreign intrigues, powerful kings, and invincible armadas, 
the providential failure of these claims vindicated the purity of the faith from 
a heterogeneous accretion. 

To an enthusiast I shall perhaps seem to be stripping off one of their titles 
to glory from our martyrs of the sixteenth century, when I exhibit them 
thus uncertain in their grasp of what almost all the Church believed in their 
day, thus alien from the tone and spirit of the popular Catholicism. But 
the subsequent history of Christianity has abundantly justitied them, and 
has proved that, in refusing their deepest assent to the medieval views of 
the temporal prerogatives of the Holy See, they were pioneers in the true 
path of the development of doctrine. There is a fallacious corollary which 
not a few persons have drawn from the theory of development—namely, that 
the most advancing theologian is he who reflects and harmonizes most 
perfectly the universal mind of Christianity in its opinions and aspirations. 
Such a reasoner overlooks the fact that there are two kinds of movement and 
apparent growth always going on in the Church ; one is the fermentation of 
a moribund school—for a religious school never cries more loudly than in its 
agony, never flings more ary «| than in its death-throes ; the other is the 
secret undergrowth, the silent advance of thought, discomfiting and ousting 
the old opinions, which, in their unsteadiness, cry so loudly for protection, 
and employ the relics of their force at the dictation of their terror ; for the 
artificial faith in a dying ,doctrine becomes fanatical, because passion is 
substituted for reason. 

Mr. Simpson would have consulted better for the credit of his 
hero if he had not printed i extenso a letter of his to his old 
friend Bishop Cheney, written from Douay, of which the followin 
sample may be taken in illustration of the theological amenities o 
the period. Whether M. Louis Veuillot ever saw it we cannot 
tell; but it reads very like the ingeniously horrible umprecations 
on Passaglia contained in that charming compound of the fr t 
odours of the Suburra, Le Parfum de Rome, with which he 
refreshed the nostrils of the pious some few years ago. It may be 
urged in excuse for Campion that he seems to have been haunted 
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through his after life by a tormenting scruple about “the mark 
of the English beast,” received in his Anglican ordination at 
Gloucester—a scruple the more inexplicable as he does not appear 
to have believed in the validity of these “schismatical orders,” 
though the story of the “Nag’s Head” was not invented till long 
after his death :— 

Then those hands which have conferred spurious orders on so many 
wretched youths shall for very pain scratch and tear your sulphurous body ; 
that impure mouth, defiled with falsehood and schism, shall be filled with 
fire and worms and the breath of tempests. That high pomp of your flesh, 
your episcopal throne, your yearly revenues, spacious palace, honourable 
greetings, band of servants, elegant furniture—that affluence for which the 
poor ignorant people esteem you so happy, shall be exchanged for fearful 
wailings, gnashing of teeth, stink, filth, dirt, and chains. ‘lhere shall the 
spirits of Calvin and Zwinglius, whom you now oppose, afflict you for ever, 
with Arius, Sabellius, Nestorius, Wiclif, Luther—with the devil and his 
angels you shail suffer the pains of darkness, and belch out blasphemies. 

Here we take our leave of Campion, but not, we hope, of his 
biographer. While thanking him for what, with all drawbacks, 
is a critical and interesting monograph on a not very familiar 
episode of English history, we shall be very glad to meet him 
again in some more congenial field of literature. 


THE NEW BRITISH PHARMACOPGEIA.* 


HE Medical Council, as appointed under the Act of 1858, is 
charged with the duty of protecting the sick by insuring that 
all medical men, before receiving authority to practise, should be 
thoroughly taught, their professional knowledge fairly tested, 
and their qualifications duly registered. In addition to this 
work, the Council had to provide a book accurately describing 
the medicines to be used; and they were also empowered to 
turn out of the ranks men guilty of dishonourable acts, and to 
prosecute any impudent quack who falsely pretended to be a quali- 
tied practitioner. Such a protective body being obviously ap- 
pointed for the common good, and the cost of carrying out its 
operations being necessarily heavy, it was decreed, with charac- 
teristic liberality, that all the expenses should be paid by the doctors 
themselves. The zeal of the new body somewhat outran their 
discretion. They attempted more than they had power toaccomplish, 
and soon learnt that there were all sorts of loopholes in the Act 
through which any flourishing quack could drive his coach and four. 
They tried to take the law into their own hands, and burnt their 
fingers in the attempt; for the only really protective clause in the 
Medical Act was so worded, either through accident or design, 
that any empiric may continue his avocations unscathed provided 
he do not pretend to be registered on the oflicial roll. This is the 
reason why the fellows who keep “anatomical museums,” who 
distribute filthy handbills, and who send by post beastly little 
books full of foul and noisome lies, can pursue their trade of 
secret terrorism with comparative immunity. Futile efforts have 
been made to get this fortieth clause amended, since in its present 
form it really stultifies the whole Act so far as concerns the pro- 
tection of the public. 

In the meanwhile, the Medical Council has of late directed its 
chief attention to those other matters which fall within its scope. It 
has so raised the standard of education and increased the severity of 
examiuations as to improve off the face of creation such a horde 
of practitioners as that which Smollett described. The race of 
Roderick Randoms, and of coarse, vulgar medical students has died 
out; and the new generation has a soul above buttons bearing the 
anchor or regimental crest. So there is an increasing dearth of 
doctors in the army and navy, for educated gentlemen who 
have passed through a trying intellectual ordeal will not sacrifice 
their independence for such position and remuneration as the 
Admiralty and Horse Guards are pleased to accord them. This 
endeavour to elevate the status of the medical profession met 
with considerable opposition. Certain of the examining bodies 
mutinied, apparently on the ground that this newfangled class of 
well-educated aspirants would give trouble to the steady-going 
old examiners who had been making good incomes and asking 
routine questions for generations, and who consequently objected 
to the new order of things. 

The next work of the Medical Council exhibited this conser- 
vative devotion in a still more marked degree. There was obtained 
an amended Act, which gave them the power of superseding the 
various official physic-books, or Pharmacopceias, used in different 
parts of the kingdom, by a codex which should be generally 
adopted, and called the British Pharmacopeeia. After many difli- 
culties a sort of compilation was produced, for the Scotch repre- 
sentatives solemnly insisted that their book was the best; the 
Irish members of the Council did battle to maintain the superiority 
of the existing Dublin Pharmacopeeia; whilst the English party 
simply held aloof, urging a compromise, which was finally eflected 
at their expense—the kind of blessing which, in these hard times, 
is commonly the reward of the peacemaker. So the first British 
Pharmacopwia of 1864 was full of errors and absurdities, and the 
medical proiession, haying to pay for it, greatly grumbled. Such 
as it was, it served to extinguish the rival claims of the pre- 
existing works, and the preparation of the revised edition, recently 
issued, became @ less invidious task. It diflers from the first 
British Pharmacopeia more than that diliered from the previously 
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existing books, and the obvious discrepancy is th j 
mentioned in the preface :— iting mn delicately 

In preparing the first edition of the work it was necessary 
in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, the 
execute the difficult task, which had previously been attempted in yaj 
reducing to one standard the processes and descriptions of three ane, of 
Pharmacopeeias, and, what was still more difficult, of reconciling the ya; 
usages in pharmacy and prescriptions of the people of three comet 
hitherto in these respects separate and independent. But the important 
work of amalgamation having been effected, and national differences 
ciled, in some cases at the cost, of mutual concession, it has been tho 
desirable, in preparing a new edition, to submit the work to a general revi- 
sion, with the view of removing any defects that might be discovered, ang 
of supplying ascertained deficiencies, 

In plain English, this means that the revision was entrusted to 
small Committee of five, and that their attention was especial} 
directed to those points which had been most severely criticized and 
generally condemned; for it is not often that the medical profes. 
sion agree about anything, but “when they do agree their unani 

is wonderful.” ‘To the indefatigable zeal and practical know] 

of the Honorary Secretary of this Committee—Dr. Quain—y 
large share of the credit is attributable; whilst the editors, Dp 
Redwood and Mr. Warrington, to whom the Council assigned the 
duty of preparing the work, have also very ably performed theip 
task. This new British Pharmacopeia is so far in advance of the 
existing official works of the same kind in other countries that it 
is but fair, although unusual, to give honour where honour is due, 

The medical journals have sifted its contents with great 
and their verdict has been unanimous on the excellence of the 
book, as representing the very latest acquisitions in therapeutics, 
supplying very precisely the most practical methods of preparj 
the materials, and giving with great accuracy the best means of 
testing their purity, whether by physical characters, botanical 
references, or volumetric and other test processes. The book js 
alphabetically arranged, so that it is a sort of dictionary of the 
orthodox drugs, and it is in English—innovations which fity years 
ago would have been howled down as subversive of the dignity of 
the mystery of medicine. There is a copious index, in Latin and 
English, of twenty-seven pages printed in double columns, Henge 
it is obvious that the method of this new Pharmacopeeia, and 
its arrangement for purposes of practical use, have been very 
thoroughly considered. Upwards of a hundred articles have been 
added which were not in the Pharmacopeeia of 1864, and fou 
have been omitted. Of those added, the larger number are either 
new or revived from the old London Pharmacopeia. It has 
been deemed necessary, in the course of three years, to ¢ 
the names of no fewer than ninety articles, and with obvious 
advantage in the majority of cases. New names are agai 
given to calomel and corrosive sublimate ; but as the profession 
had absolutely ignored the injudicious and dangerous titles a» 
signed to these drugs in 1864, it would have been better to 
restore the names previously in use, and which have been, and 
will continue to be, generally employed. The terms were just as 
accurate for ordinary purposes as those now adopted, and the 
words were less liable to be mistaken ; for the difference between 
fair doses of the newly-named subchloride and perchloride is just 
that between an efficient aperient and a large dose of very visas 

oison. 

. The adoption (from the Edinburgh Pharmacopwia) of the word 
bismuthum album for the old “ majistery of bismuth” is a very 
useless concession to Northern prejudices, for the preparation 
thus named is really not so dead white as the carbonate of bis- 
muth from which it is supposed to be thus distinguished. Of 
this important drug a new solution is introduced, a double citrate 
of bismuth and ammonia, very valuable in dyspepsia. But there 
is no acknowledgment to Mr. Schacht of Clifton, who first devised 
this solution. 

Several articles in this new book might have advantageously 
accompanied the ostracized four. The new school of doctors 
now in training will no longer be satisfied with administering 
articles which can do no harm just because they produce no influ- 
ence whatever. Thus the gum Elemi is an almost inert material 
derived from an absolutely unknown source, and very costly. The 
Confectio Rose Canine is but an innocent and useless sweetmeat 
prepared from the sarcocarp of the dog-rose, notwithstanding the 
fearful picture which the direction to take “ hips deprived of theit 
seed” might conjure up in the minds of the uninitiated. The 
arseniate of iron is a therapeutical absurdity, since the iron must 
be inert in the doses which could be administered without 
ducing poisonous effects from the arsenic. The Mistura Ferri C 
posita is an unstable preparation which might have been om! 
with advantage; and still more in arrear of the general tenor 
of the work is the egregiously absurd “ Chalybeate plaster”— 
probably an ironical re of one of those representative 
professional wags whose little jokes at the Council board at 
so solemnly recorded in the medical journals. J 

The Committee engaged in preparing the new Pharmacopals 
have wisely omitted descriptions of the processes employed in pt 
ducing certain commonly used drugs which are only manufactw 
wholesale, aud could not be satisfactorily made in small quantities; 
but in every instance the qualities are described and the test 
detailed with great care. Two entirely new classes of preparations 
have been introduced—vapours for use by inhalation, and mixture 
of certain medicinal substances with glycerine, as carbolic, 
or tannic acids. Here the nomenclature is a little unsteady; 
for there are called glycerines of the respective substances, tho 
no chemical relationship exists to justify the term. 
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Je imposture sold as granulated citrate of magnesia finds 
in the new Pharmacopoeia under its true name as the 
escing citro-tartrate of soda. It does not contain any 
ja whatever, for the simple reason that the citrate of this 

ulated. 
— Pharmacopoeia the compilers have boldly ventured 
‘to the higher re ions of chemical research, where the esoterics 
ito doing battle about the right forms of notation, with a great 
of symbols. formular methods are adopted for each 
chemical preparation, 80 that the views of both se are fairly 
nted. Thus calomel is described as Hg,Cl or mgcl, 
eeu unsatisfactory for definition, where precision is required ; 
hilst those who hold the popular opinion that these symbols are 
- asabbreviations might refer to the simple word “ alum,” 
ghich is thus described, for short, NH,0,S0,,A1,0,,380,+ 24HO 
This new British Pharmacopewia is so nearly perfect, yomesee | 
to the present lights, that it has received the unanimous approva 
of the experts engaged on its analysis in the journals s "| 
devoted to medical — Nor is there any partiality in suc 
allotment of praise, for one of them designates the work 
which it supersedes as “the most costly and unjustifiable job ever 
pe trated at the expense of a profession not overladen with 
wealth,” although issued under the same authority. The British 
Pharmacopwia of 1867 is no less superior to the various works of 
q similar kind authoritatively issued for special use in other 
countries of Europe. The latest of these is the Codex, recent] 
uced under Imperial authority, for the guidance of Frenc 
practitioners and druggists. This work is of far better shape than 
the British Pharmacopoeia, being a substantial quarto which 
readily lies open before the compounder, whilst to use in this 
way the meagre octavo British book must severely try either 
the strength of its binding or the temper of the dispenser. 
The French Codex comprises seventy-five chapters arranged in 
an utterly orderless manner, called methodic because of the 
extent to which subdivision is carried. Nothing is omitted. It is 
like that menagerie which the showman described as containin 
every animal that had ever been seen, and one or two that h 
only been heard of. There are receipts for bowillons, including a 
dainty preparation of snails seethed with capillaire syrup, and 
other medicines made from dried vipers, oil of eggs, crabs’ eyes, 
&. There is a very important chapter of selecte from other 
authorized works, comprising a liberal selection from the British 
Pharmacopeia. But it is unjust to credit us with the use of the 
word “mixtura” in place of “ mistura”; nor should the 
“Quaker’s Black Drop,” which has fallen into disuse since the in- 
troduction of morphia, be absurdly inserted as the ‘ Gouttes 
Noires Anglaises.” The well-known “ Dover's Powder” figures 
as“ Poudre de Dower.” This is a libel on our civilization, for the 
only dower-powder we recognise is gold-dust. 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS.—VOL, V.* 


Wwe are somewhat curious to learn on what principle the 
works of Giraldus are being edited. The scruple of not 
giving the younger before the elder is no longer held to apply to 
the marriage of daughters, but one would have thought that it 
applied to the publication of volumes. It causes an unpleasant 
look on one’s shelves when one gets the fifth volume before the 
fourth, Yet here is the fifth volume of Giraldus in our hands, 
while the fourth volume is still only announced as being in the 
press. Again, while the three published volumes, and the pro- 
mised fourth volume, are edited by Mr. Brewer, the fifth now 
before us is edited by Mr. Dimock. We cannot even guess at the 
reason of the change, unless it be the enormous quantity df work 
which Mr. Brewer seems to have upon him at once. Mr. Brewer 
and Mr. Dimock are both of them such competent editors that in 
itself there is nothing either to rejoice at or to regret in the 
substitution of either for the other. Perhaps for the editing of 
Giraldus we might not have selected either. The ideal editor of 
Giraldus would be a man who to the requisite scholarship added 
the qualification of being an Irishman and a Welshman at once. 
Failing such a one, some division or compromise should be made, 
8% as to secure combined Welsh and Irish knowledge in some 
shape or other. But Mr. Brewer, with all his merits, showed 
00 special local knowledge of South Wales, and, in the present 
Volume, Mr. Dimock volunteers a kind of public penance for the 
an of not being an Irishman. But anyhow, in the hands of 
either Mr. Brewer or Mr. Dimock, Giraldus falls into the hands 
of one who, if not specially qualified by local knowledge, is -at 
least qualified by sound general scholarship and thorough appre- 
Gation of his subject. As for comparing the two, we will only 
tmark that Mr. Dimock tells us, no doubt half in joke, that 
bis own learning does not come down to anything “later than 
the thirteenth century. Mr. Brewer, on the other hand, has 
F wn his greatest power, and done his greatest public service, in 
taling with the sixteenth century. It is therefore no bad 
wrangement to hand over to Mr. Dimock the work which he and 


t. Brewer can do equally well, while Mr. Brewer gives his un- | 


wre attention to the work which perhaps nobody, certainly 

hinged ployed by the Master of the Rolls, can do so well as 
hi We wish all good luck to both of them. 

_4it. Dimock gives us here the two treatises of Giraldus which 


* Giraldi Cambrensis Topographia Hibernica et Expugnatio Hibernica. 


Eiited by James F. Dimock, M.A. London : Longmans & Co. 1867. 


relate to Ireland, the Topographia Hibernica and the 
Hibernica. In the first we see Giraldus mainly in his cha- 
racter of collector of queer stories and retailer of marvels and 
miracles, In the latter, more distinctly than anywhere else, 
he takes upon himself to be an historian. His two subjects 
give him much less scope for praise of himself than was 
afforded by some of his other works. But, when he does 
get an opportunity for setting forth his own merits, he does 
not fail to make use of it. At the end of the Topographia he 
tells us which chapters he looks upon as its chief jewels, and 
in the Expugnatio he tells us of the excellence of the Topographia, 
and—like some later writers—of the wickedness and envy of those 
who found any fault with it. And, if the Expugnatio gave him 
few opportunities of praising himself, it gave him many opportu- 
nities of doing what was next best by praising his kinsfolk. It is 
not the least among the wonders of the time that everybody who 
had anything to do with Giraldus should have been so remarkably 
om in a company where | everybody else seems to have 

en so remarkably wicked. In his History Giraldus shows that 
he had no one of the qualifications of an historian except mere 
liveliness of narration. We do not suppose that, either in his 
history or anywhere else, he ever consciously lied; but he was 
so impulsive, so one-sided, so anxious to display his own eloquence, 
so careless about dates and the like, that it practically comes to 
much the same thing. As Mr. Dimock says :— 

Giraldus was replete with the exact qualities, the very reverse of what are 
needed to form an impartial historian. A man of strong impetuous feelings 
and violent prejudices, with a marvellously elastic self-confidence that 
nothing could put down, an overflowing self-conceit that would be deemed a 
mere absurd caricature if any one but himself had depicted himself, he 
looked down with sublime contempt upon every one and everything that did 
not agree with his own notions ; he te eo an idea that anything he thought 
or said could by any chance be wrong ; he could not imagine any one who 
differed from him to be other than a fool or a rogue ; ready as he was to find 
fault with any one except himself, yet sometimes an unflinching partisan, 
but often a virulent antagonist, he was the man of all others whose nature 
rendered it simply impossible for him to write a fair history of any sort, and 
least of all of Ireland, and the Irish, and the English invaders, with so many 
of his own near relations amongst the latter. 

He was, too, one of those clever, ready-witted, ready-penned men, who are 
so apt to let their pens run away with them. He dashes away often plainly 
on the impulse of the moment, and with him often a very impetuous 
impulse ; and there is no argument sometimes in favour of what he is ad- 
vancing too absurd for him, or too inconsistent with what he may have said 
a few pages before, or may have to say a few pages after ; there is no asser- 
tion sometimes too bold, no invective against an opponent too virulently 
unjust, no imputation of the basest motives too manifestly unreasonable, and 
no assumption of the vilest and most horrible calumnies as certain truths 
too atrocious for him. 

_ The History begins with the expulsion of Dermot, and goes on 
with the story of the English, or Norman—or whatever we are to 
call it—settlement in Ireland, through two books, towards the 
end of which the Irish narrative as it were dies out in the prepara- 
tions for the Crusade, in the preaching of which it will be re- 
marked that Giraldus bore his share. The third book was to 
consist of a translation of the prophecies put forth by Merlin of 
Celidon in the Welsh tongue. In these prophecies Giraldus seems 
to have believed so undoubtingly that, according to Mr. Dimock, he 
talks of John’s /irst expedition to Ireland at atime when he had not 
yet made asecond, merely because the seer had foretold that there 
would be two. But Giraldus’s intention of ending his narrative, 
as Otto of Freisingen does his Chronicles, with a prophetic sectio 
was not fulfilled. The prophecies had been handed down by wo: 
of mouth through many generations of Bards—Giraldus talks of 
Bards, though we do not remember that he says anything about 
Ovates—but King Henry greatly desired that they should be pub- 
lished in an accessible form and in an intelligible language. 

Giraldus was not a man given to historical criticism, like 
William of Newburgh ; still even he was somewhat staggered at 
some of the tales which passed in his time for Irish history, and 
which we believe with Irishmen of strong faith pass for Irish his- 
tory still, No amount of inherent improbability shocked him, but 
it was too much, even for Giraldus, when he was told about things 
which happened in Ireland before the Flood. How, he very na- 
turally = could the records of such events have been preserved ? 
Yet even here he only doubts; he does not deny, and he thinks it 
his duty to tell the tale as ’twas told to him :— 

Verumtamen cunctis fere per diluvium jam deletis, qualiter rerum 

istarum, et tam eventus quam adventus memoria post diluvium retenta 
fuerit, non indignum videtur dubitatione. Sed qui historias istas primo 
scripserunt, ipsi viderint. Historiarum enimvero enucleator venio, non 
impugnator. 
After the Flood there is of course no difficulty, “ Gaidelus 
quidam,” the eponymus of the Gael or Gwyddyl, was, after the 
confusion of tongues at Babel, specially versed in all languages, 
As the reward of his philological proficiency, Pharaoh—we are 
not told which Pharaoh—gave him in marriage his daughter 
Scotia. From her we need not say came the name of the Scots, 
who afterwards crossed into the North of Britain, and handed on 
their name to large bodies of Picts, Welshmen, and Englishmen. 
But the most remarkable point of the story is how the Irish lan- 
guage was made. Gaidelus employed his knowledge of tongues to 
make a new tongue, seemingly taking a word from this source and 
a word from that. 

Gaidelus iste, ut aiunt, Hibernicam linguam composuit. 
lach dicitur, quasi ex omnibus linguis collecta. 

Some of Giraldus’ hints about language are very valuable. It 
is worth stopping to think what languages he knew himself, 
With all his Welsh patriotism, he knew little or nothing of the 
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Welsh tongue. Latin and French were of course his languages of 
daily use. Did he understand English, or, as he more commonly 
calls it, Teutonic? The use of that name is remarkable; for, 
though it is not quite unparalleled, it is far from common, and it 
would seem to imply a certain amount of ac Ty or insight. 
Did the presence of the Flemings in Pembrokeshire help him at 
all? He had undoubtedly picked up a certain amount of Teutonic 
of some sort, as throughout his works he not uncommonly quotes 
scraps of the kind, sometimes by way of English, sometimes by 
way of German. In this volume for instance (p. 114), he tells 
us how Ravenna “ Teutonicé lingui primo Ravennesburch, idest 
Corvorum urbs, est dicta,” and his Teutonic scholarship is right 
enough, if he could only account for a city of Cisalpine Gaul 
bearing a Teutonic name. But the most important passage bear- 
ing on language is one in lib. i., c. go of the Expugnatio (p. 
290), which is generally quoted to show that Henry the Second 
had no knowledge of English, but which seems to us rather to 
show the contrary. Henry is at Cardiff in 1172. A man, 
whose appearance is described at length, approached, “qui et 
regem in hee verba quasi Teutonicé convenit, ‘God holde pe, 
cuning.’” After the greeting, the prophet, or saint, or mad- 
man, for he must have been something of the kind, goes on with 
an exhortation to the King “in ea&dem lingua.” The King 
makes no answer, but speaks in French to Philip of Mertros, a 
knight of those parts, from whom Giraldus had the story, bidding 
him ask the churl whether he had dreamed all this. Philip speaks 
in English (Anglicé) to the man, who continues his good advice 
in the same tongue. The King at last gets weary and rides on, 
but he soon stops and bids Philip and another call “ that good 
man” to him. But the good man could not be found. Now, 
first, here is a knight of Glamorganshire, no doubt of Norman 
descent, who speaks English. Secondly, there is no sign that 
Henry did not understand the prophet or that he needed Philip 
to interpret the prophet’s English. Philip is needed only to 
interpret the King’s own French to the prophet. We infer that 
Henry understood English, but that he could not or would not speak 
it. So Charles the Great understood Greek, and Trederick Bar- 
barossa understood Latin, when those languages were spoken, but 
they could not themselves speak them, or spoke them only very 
badly. A traveller who learns a language trom books, and who 
then goes into the country where it is spoken, finds it much 
easier to make himself understood than to understand the natives. 
But the opposite is the case when several languages are habitually 
spoken together. A man gets familiarized to the sound of tongues 
which he cannot himself speak. It would then be nothing 
wonderful if Henry the Second understood English, but could 
not speak it. But it is also quite possible that he would not speak 
it—that, to save himself trouble, or to maintain the affectation 
of kingly dignity, he chose to use an interpreter. 

Giraldus also paid some attention to physical as well as philo- 
logical phenomena, For instance he mentions the submarine 
forest on the coast of South Wales which is also to be found on 
the opposite coast of Somersetshire :— 

Eadem fere tempestate, ex nimia preter solitum procelle vehementia, 
sabulosis australis Kambrizx litoribus solo tenus sabulo nudatis, longis operta 
retro seculis terre facies apparuit; arborumque in ipsum mare stipites 
stantium undique prcisarum, ictusque securium tanquam hesterni, terra 
quoque nigerrima, lignaque truncorum ebeno simillima; mirandis rerum 
mutationibus, ut olim navium via nunc navibus invia, non litus jam sed 
lucus esse videretur, aut forte a diluvii tempore, aut potius longe post, 
antiquitus tamen tam precisus, quam maris violentia, semper excrescentis 
et terram amplius eluentis, paulatim absumptus et absorptus. 


He has also much to say about animals of various kinds, a taste 
which his editor clearly shares with him. Mr. Dimock has plainly 
given much attention to the natural history of his author. The 
facts about the beaver and the difference between the English 
and the Irish hare, are worth notice. But when we are told 
how a blackbird laid her eggs in the outstretched hand of St. 
Kevin, and how the saint, out of kindness to the blackbird, 
kept his hand stretched out till the eggs were hatched and the 
young birds flown, the proceedings of the blackbird seem at 
least as wonderful as those of the saint. Somewhat grotesque, 
but within the compass of possibility, is the account of Gilla 
Mac Liag, or Gelasius, Primate of Armagh, who lived on nothing 
but milk, and was everywhere accompanied by a white cow, to 
supply him with food: “vulgi opinione vir sacer; vaccam can- 
didam, cujus solum lacte vescebatur, secum quocumque venerat, 
circumducens.” 


Mr. Dimock complains with reason of the editing of the volume 
which goes by the name of Camden, though with the actual 
editing Camden, it would seem, had nothing to do. In p. 393 
Mr. Dimock has divided between two paragraphs what seems to 
be only one sentence, and what is only one in Camden. Mr. 
Dimock edits so carefully that the error is most likely to be in the 
manuscript, but we can hardly think that an editor need reproduce 
such palpable mistakes of a copyist, and, at any rate, he would do 
well to mark the fact in a note. After all, there is no test of an 
editor better than his Glossary. We need not say that Mr. Dimock 
does not think it necessary to explain “ Archidiaconus” or “ Bap- 
tismwm.” His Glossary explains nothing which does not really 


need explaining—namely, terms of natural history and the names 
of places in Ireland, at which ordinary readers were not likely 
to guess, 


PAUL’S COURTSHIP.* 

WE are sorry that we cannot congratulate the 

Clives of Burcot on her second work as heartily as we h 
to have done. Crude and unequal as was her first nove] th 
were certain indications of strength in it, which, if rugge m4 
somewhat amorphous, at least gave evidence of literary} 7 be 
not yet of the more matured excellence of literary ah. ; 
Paul's Courtship is a falling off in every way. It ig feverish j 
tone, clumsy in composition, unnatural in story, strained aud fo 
the most part painful in character. Save in the eXquisite little 
touches of scenery which are as faithful and viyid as 
Raflaellite painting, we recognise no really natural handling gy 
where ; and from first to last the characters appear as if in q stata 
of delirium, quite incompatible with the plain and sober deal 
of everyday folk. The main circumstance of the book is a yp 
tition of the main circumstance of the Clives of Burcot—namely th 
half-unconscious, and wholly unexpressed, love of an elderly tum 
and a young woman for each other, with all the miseries which 
follow upon self-deception and self-concealment., Doris 
is not quite so disagreeable and over-wrought as her proto 
Rhoda, but she is a little creature after the same uncomfortable 
model, and a miracle in the way of wanting common sense ang 
straightforwardness. She and Paul Lockley are meant to be 
magnanimous and nople-natured people enough, but they both 
condescend to a mean and paltry falsehood, and do no end of 
mischief to themselves and others by the want of a little tru, 
and openness, 

A brief abstract of the story will show the views held by thes 
two people on the vital question of personal honour. Doris Amol 
is a young lady with a retiring, not to say cold, manner, and 
a pale, sad, weary face; she has come down to Monkmoo 
Priory as amanuensis to a certain local and aged _poetess, by 
name Clarissa Aspen, who, after due consideration, has resolved 
to send forth to the world a selection of her multitudinous poems 
under the title of the Monkmoor Roundelays, Living at Fairfeld 
are two nephews and a niece of this same Mrs, Aspen—Dr, Pail 
Lockley, a shy, reserveu student, in a sense a woman-hater becans 
of an early disappointment; his young brother Rufus, more his 
child than his wn ; and his shrewd, calculating, cat-like 
sister Mrs. Margraf, to whom also young Rufus is more child 
than brother, and whose cold heart and selfish shallow nature 
know no other love than that half-maternal passion for the 
feverish, excitable, romantic, and by no means reasonable Rufus, 
Of course Rufus falls in’ love with Miss Arnold. As he was 
younger than she, without a penny of his own, and without 
making an effort to qualify Fimeoif for work of any kind, 
the attachment was not a very promising one; and cutting, 
as it did, against all Mrs. Margraf’s designs for her brother, 
she determined to oppose, and if possible to end, it. Her designs 
for her young brother were very simple. She wished him to 
become a clergyman, so as to take the family living of Thon- 
bury when old Mr. Vale the present vicar died (the living was in 
Paul's gift), and, above all, she intended that he should marry the 
vicar’s niece and heiress, a certain shadowy little girl who is not 
even identified by name, and still less presented to sight, though 
the story says that she had been tacitly given up to Mrs. Margrat’s 
management, who held her as dropped into her lap for her boy. 
For Mrs. Margraf had “got round” the old vicar. Shy men were 
rarely shy with her; she had a tranquillizing, purring quietnessof 


author of the 


manner that set them a ease at once; and before she had been 


six months at Fairfield the old man had confided to her his 
cherished secret—namely, his life-long love for Clarissa Aspen, the 
aged poetess inditing sonnets at Monkmoor Priory. From that 
evening Mrs. Margraf had supreme influence at the vicarage, and 
wove Her nets accordingly. When, therefore, she found thet 
young Rufus had fallen in love with Miss Arnold in the high 
strung way of a boy who looks like a girl, has generally a bum- 
ing forehead, and talks stagey, she was naturally excessively 
disconcerted; and one evening when Rufus went off into a 
ecstacy and a musical improvisation, which meant the laying down 
of his boyhood and the taking up of his manhood, his love for 
Doris Arnold, his determination to read hard at Cambridge, 
and to go into the Church as was intended, she purred her way 
into his secret too; and after a certain time spent in heroics 
and fustian reached the core of the matter, and got to the w 
welcome fact of Doris Arnold. But sister Sophia is equal to the 
occasion. Without a shadow of foundation she quietly tells the 
boy that woman-hating Paul is also in love with Doris; and she 
puts it to him, as a man and a brother, whether he will stifle this 
newborn hope in one who had already suffered so much, 

whether he will not rather give up his own passion to make Pail 
happy. Of course Rufus, being of the delirious sort, heroically 
consents to forego Doris for his brother; and the labours of the 
shrewd diplomatist begin. For she has to lay her scheme firt 
before Paul and then before Doris, and to get the sanction 

co-operation of both these honourable people to a mock engage 
ment, which shall effectually deceive Rufus, and which, when it 
has done its work of alienating his affections, is to be broken off 
and all things go on as smoothly as before. She does get their 
sanction and co-operation; and here we have them apparently, 
and to the world and their friends, engaged to become man aud 
wife, while in reality caring nothing for each other, and with 


* Paul’s Courtship. A Novel. By Hesba Stretton, Author of “The 
Clives of Burcot.” 3 vols. London: Charles Wood. 
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» further from their thoughts than the idea of marrying, 
r. The knowledge that they were acting a pitiful 
or hereafte 8 y Pp 
now of deceit does not seem to have weighed very heavily on 
ther, nor does Doris seem to feel with any extraordinary acute- 
or, the singular indelicacy of her position. 
«= course the end of this mock betrothal is easy to foresee. 

.. frst drifts into love for her pretended fiancé, and suffers 

his coldness, just as Rhoda suffered from Bruin’s; suffers 
from her own idiotic py of 

t of expansiveness or frankness. ter Doris has drifte 

og ee Seder just seeing flying glimpses of the real 
ye of her heart—Paul Lockley behaves with more and 
oe coldness. And when there comes to Thornbury Harriet 

Grofton, the woman who had jilted him only a few days before 
the da fixed for their own wedding, by eloping with his friend, 
aod when she displays for his benefit all the beauty which 
had made her so formidable a dozen years ago, and the coquetry 
which had made her so detestable, poor Doris and her chance 
Jook very small indeed. Of course the world blames Dr. Lockley 
wmercifully; and of course Doris has a brain fever, and raves 
shout Paul; but the brain fever is only a stage in advance, 
nota culmination in the story, and nothing very important comes 
of it. 

Doris has now an opportunity for showing a little more of her 
characteristic idiotic reticence. She has a scampish brother, who 
has a habit of turning up in unexpected places, and who, in 
obedience to his late father’s wish on that subject, has dropped his 
rightful name of George Arnold, and goes about the world as Tom 
Fanshawe. And as Tom Fanshawe he appears at Thornbury and 
Monkmoor Priory, now in the occupation of Emma, Mrs. Aspen’s 
widowed daughter-in-law, and of Mr. and Mrs. Crofton, Paul 
Lockley’s faithless friend and perjured bride. For Mrs. Aspen’s only 
son John, the husband of Emma, had been killed by an accident in 
the grounds, and the ancient poetess could not remain at the old 
house, but went and took up her abode at the vicarage with Doris 
and her old lover. As ‘om Fanshawe, then, Doris sees her 
brother; but, instead of telling the truth honestly, she meets him 
in melodramatic fashion by night and alone in the Priory grounds, 
is watched after and spied by her enemies, Mrs. Margraf and 
Harriet Crofton, and lays her character open to the gravest mis- 
apprehensions. Paul thinks that handsome Tom is an old lover, 
and Doris unintentionally favours the mistake by not telling the 
truth, and by talking in the allusive way common to the exag- 
geratedly reticent. ‘When Tom has forged Dr. Lockley’s name 
for large sums of money, and has clandestinely married Emma 
Aspen, the widow of poor, honest, clumsy John, the mystery 
is solved; and Doris is forced into a confession which should 
have been spontaneous to have been of use. After a terrible 
catastrophe of a broken bridge and a multitude of drowning 
people, wherein Paul Lockley behaves with unexampled cold- 
ness, Doris comes to the end of her sorrows, and Paul 
acknowledges that he loves her, and has, unknown to himself, 
=~ loved her. Rufus dies, as he was bound to do; 
and Mrs, Margraf finds that putting fingers into other persons’ 
pies does not always answer, and is apt to leave the mark of 
scald and burn as the result. There are a few subordinate 
characters on which we have not touched, that pass like isolated 
threads through the web of the tale. The deformed artist, 
Ateherley, and his blind mother, are of them. But they have 
no vital influence on the story, and, save as expressions of 
Doris Arnold’s power to make men in love with her, are valueless 
tothe plot. Certainly Atcherley rescues the drowning girl while 
her “lover,” Paul Lockley, stands idly by; but the fact of his 
being the one to save her leads to no result of value, and another 
deus ex machiné would have been found quite as effective, and at 
much less expenditure of material. 

The book, if clumsily composed, is not ill-written; but the 
punctuation is strange, irregular, and confusing. There is also 
the same annoying peculiarity that was so strongly marked in 
the Clives of Burcot—namely, the incessant reiteration through- 
out the dialogues of the name of the person addressed. People 
of good manners do not invariably call each other by their 
tames at the commencement of a speech; and Miss Stretton 
would do well to shake off this peculiarity, and to order her con- 
vesation more according to received rules. Also—and this is a 
lore important matter—can she not rise into a lighter strain ? 
Can she not be more genial, more hearty, less feverish, and less 
morbid ? She may rely upon it, all this half-delirious excitement 
and morbid feeling will not make her popular, nor in the long 
tun successful. People like a brighter view of life—a less tense | 
stain on the nerves, a fuller smile, and an easier manner; and | 
such pale, reticent, odd little people as Rhoda Clive and Doris 

old would soon weary even the most good-natured, and 
— the patience of the most long-suffering, In her next 
rs We hope to find her of a blither and more jocund spirit, and | 
peo that she has worked herself free of all hysterical tendencies, 
cane the brighter world of a healthy, outspoken, and truthful | 
mig ulness. _ It is the better art, the truer philosophy, the nobler 
ton, Sick-room fancies vy be leniently dealt with, but | 
“room fancies ought not to be the guides of the working- 


+ ees nor are they the expositions of the working-day | 


a day. 


BLIND PEOPLE: THEIR WORKS AND WAYS.* 


N asmall volume of not quite two hundred pages Mr. Johns 
has put together a good deal of curious information about the 
blind. ‘Ihe fault of the book is a want of definiteness. Anecdotes 
drawn from all kinds of sources are too much mixed up with facts 
which the author has himself observed. The biographies in 
ticular are extremely fragmentary, amounting to little more than 
a statement of what the subjects of them were able to do, without 
any explanation of the process by which they arrived at their pro- 
ficiency. In short, Blind People: their Works and Ways, is neither 
a scientific discussion on the action of blindness on the uninjured 
senses, nor a manual of the intellectual discipline to which the 
blind are capable of being subjected, nor a collection of authenti- 
cated facts which may serve as data for future inquirers; it par- 
takes a little of the nature of all three. The book has suffered 
from a pardonable desire on the ee of the writer to make it 
interesting. A really accurate and detailed life of a blind man 
would be extremely valuable as a basis for a system of treatment. 
Unfortunately, however, no materials seem to exist for such a 
work in any remarkable instance. Even “ in the life of such a man 
as Saunderson,” says Mr. Johns, “we read that he soon learned 
all that school could teach him; that he then set to work at home 
almost single-handed, and yet in a few months went up to Cam- 
bridge with the fame of a great mathematician. But of the 
manner in which he achieved this wondrous success, and of the 
way in which he laid up his stores of learning, we know nothing.” 
Of course, where the means at his disposal are so scanty, an 
author cannot be blamed for making but little of them. But 
Mr. Johns has had opportunities of another kind, which, if pro- 
perly used, would have enabled him to supply much that is 
wanting in previous works on the subject. He has been 
labouring among the blind, he tells us, for the last seventeen 
ears, and his position as Chaplain of the well-known Blind 
School in St. George’s Fields must have made him acquainted with 
a large number of facts relating to the training of blind children. 
A judicious selection from these would have been better worth 
reading than any number of “ sketches of the lives of famous blind 
men,” of whom, as Mr. Johns confesses, hardly anything is known 
with that minuteness which is necessary to make the knowledge 
useful. 

The geographical statistics of blindness are extremely puzzling. 
In Norway one person in every 540 is blind; in Sweden only one 
in 1,419. France has one in 938; Belgium one in 1234. Across 
the Atlantic, the United States have only one in 2,470, by far the 
smallest proportion of any country on record ; but this exemption 
does not extend to the British Colonies, for Newfoundland has one 
in 1,426. In England and Wales the variations are equally con- 
spicuous. In Cheshire and Lancashire the proportion is one in 
1,253; in Bedfordshire still less, one in 1,325. In the Eastern 
counties it is one in goz; in Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, 
one in 793; in Herefordshire, one in 693. We know of no theory 
on which these figures can be explained, though the comparative 
immunity of the great manufacturing counties and of Bedfordshire, 
where straw-plaiting largely prevails, seems to point to indoor 
occupations as less injurious to the sight than outdoor—a conclusion 
which would hardly have been arrived @ priori. Of the 20,000 
blind people in England, about 2,700 are said to be under twenty 
years of age. A great proportion of this number belong to a class 
which cannot afford to give its children the peculiar education they 
require ; but, strange to say, the free blind schools are not full. The 
twelve chief schools in England have room for a little over goo 
scholars, but at the census of 1861 only 760 were actually receiving 
instruction in them. Of the adult blind a considerable number are 
engaged in ordinary work as labourers, miners, blacksmiths, shoe- 
makers, tailors, and other similar occupations, while a smaller 
proportion carry on those outlying trades—basket-making, mat- 
making, broom-making, and the like—which seem especially appro- 
priated to blind men. Of the women, about 200 are in do- 
mestic service, and Mr. Johns says that the experience of the 
schools has proved that blind girls can “do all a housemaid’s 
work (when the geography of the house is once known), make 
the beds, lay the dinner and breakfast table, shake the car- 
pets, and help at the washing tub.” As far as “laying the 
dinner and breakfast table” is concerned, we can easily believe in 
the efficiency of blind people. Ordinary servants so rarely use 
their eyes to any purpose, that a little delicacy of touch must be 
ample compensation for absence of sight. ‘there are about one 
hundred blind dressmakers. Of the classes below these Mr. Johns 
mentions only a few individuals, all more or less (and some un- 
pleasantly) known to Londoners. He tells us that the tall young 
man, “in rusty black clothes and kid gloves,” who often “ plants 
himself with his back firmly against the wall of the National 
Gallery,” probably in fine weather makes four or five shillings 
The blind street readers—those offensive personages who 
finger out St. Paul's Epistles for stray pence—seem to be less suc- 


| cessful; at least one of them professes to make only two-and- 


sixpence a week by this means. Mr. Johns evidently suspects the 
genuineness of the accomplishment, as he remarks that a per- 
former of this sort “reads on glibly enough in all weathers, rain, 
east wind, or snow, when the finger of an unprofessional blind boy 
would be utterly disabled.” Of another street celebrity, “ Blind 


| Sarah,” Mr. Johns says :— 


* Blind People: ther Works and Ways, 
London: Murray. 1867. 


By the Rey. B. G. Johns. 
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She had been upon the streets of London for forty years, having been born 

in 1786, and cast adrift by the Workhouse at the age of twenty. Her 
instrument was the gyi a “Cymbal” she insisted on calling 
it, which it took her five months to learn. During her forty years of 
wandering she had had four guides, and had worn out three instru- 
ments. It took her about three weeks to learn a new tune on the hurdy- 
gurdy ; and her complete stock rarely exceeded a dozen. Nothing 
poet | be more forlornly hideous than the noise she managed to extract from 
the “cymbals;” yet she contrived to rouse the pity of passers-by by 
her destitute appearance, if not by the beauty of her music, of which she 
loved to say, “ King David used to play on one of these here instruments, 
which it isn’t hard to play ; the only thing is to kip the works covered up, or 
the half-pence is apt to drop in.” 
Even the hurdy-gurdy, distracting as it is to the listener, must 
to the performer be a relief from the monotony of the day. A 
drearier [ae of life can hardly be conceived than that given by 
one blind beggar :—“ Here I stands, and often feels as if half asleep 
ordreaming. Noone does better than I do, because I sticks to it; 
and it’s sometimes twelve o’clock at night before I leaves the streets. 
I never has no amusement ; always out here, wet or dry, except on 
Sundays.” 


Elementary education is of more importance perhaps to the 
blind than to any other class in the community, and it is a matter 
for regret that so little has hitherto been done to simplify and 
cheapen the process of reading by touch. This neglect is 
partly due to the devotion to rival systems of embossed 
printing, which has absorbed so much attention. The trouble 
which, rightly bestowed, might already have multiplied books, 
has been wasted in the search for an ideally perfect type in 
which to print them. Mr. Frere’s system is “based entirely on 
the phonetic principle, and is conveyed to the touch of the 
blind reader by a series of stenographic signs.” It is, in fact, 
“an elaborate system of shorthand,” with an alphabet of twenty- 
nine signs composed of angles, crescents, and dots. Mr. Lucas’s 
system is also one of shorthand. It has an alphabet redundant 
in eight characters, and deficient in ten, and the signs have usually 
two or more distinct meanings. Thus, an upright comma stands 
for h, and # may mean “ he,” “ have,” or “ hither.” Mr. Moore’s 
system retains the ordinary number and names of letters, but sub- 
stitutes for the Roman character a set of combinations of one or 
two lines, All these helps to reading have two great defects. If 
the blind man could read before he became blind his previous 
knowledge is thrown away. If he could noi do so, the use of an 
arbitrary alphabet—still more of shorthand—prevents him from 

etting any help from people who can see, unless they happen to 

e acquainted with the particular system employed. In the case 
of the embossed Roman type, if a blind child comes to a hard word 
he has simply to ask any one who can read to spell it for him. 
With the other characters, the help at command is limited to those 
among his fellow sufferers who have been taught on the same plan 
with himself :— 

The use of the Roman letter helps the blind boy to read as all the rest of 
the world reads ; to spell and to write as they do. ‘The other three systems 
absolutely prevent his doing so, and inflict upon him the intolerable hard- 
ship of learning a semi-barbarous jangle which no one with eyes can under- 
stand, and which he himself is unable to express in writing. Sooner or 
later (the sooner the better) some one system of embossed printing will be 
generally adopted, and it must embrace at least the following features :— 

1. It must resemble as nearly as possible the type in use among seeing 
men; that the blind scholar, in learning to read, may have every possible 
help from his remembrance of letters he may once have seen, but which now 
his fingers must feel for him, or from any one who can read an ordinary 
book ; or, if need be, that a friend may read to him, 2. ‘The words must be 
correctly spelt in full; that when he learns to write, others may read his 
written words. And 3. All must agree on a clear, sharp type which the 
finger of the adult, hardened by rough work, and the keen touch of the child, 
may be alike able to discern. 


Certainly it is not creditable to our facility of invention that a 
New Testament in embossed Roman type should still cost 22, 
and that, as a natural consequence, books of this kind should 
be few. 


It is, as we have said, unfortunate that Mr. Johns should not 
have given a fuller account of the particular school upon the 
mer:ts and successes of which he is so well qualified to speak. No 
charity is more deserving of public support than an institution for 
training the blind. However kindly blind children may be treated, 
it is hardly possible that home teaching should supply the place 
of the experienced and systematic attention which they meet 
with in a school specially set apart for them. In almost every detail 
their education must differ from that given to ordinary children. 
They can learn nothing from imitating others; every step in their 
progress must be conscious and individual. Even the occasional 
illustrations from his own observations at St. George’s Fields, 
which are scattered over Mr. Johns’ pages, are extremely inter- 
esting. The gradual disappearance of that listless discontent 
which often characterizes the untrained blind must be worth 
watching. The new comer, hitherto accustomed perhaps to one 
small room, is introduced into a rambling building, stretching 
over nearly two acres of ground. For the first few days he 
has to depend on a teacher’s, a fellow pupil’s hand, for all the 
guidance he wants. In a month or so, however, all this will be 
altered, and he will “find his way from the dining-room to the 
basket-shop, and down that shop 150 yards long, just to the very 
sight of his own box.” In this shop there are some fifty boys 
and men, all talking or humming tunes as they work, and con- 
stantly moving from one part of the room to another. But 
in spite of this constant noise, a boy who wants to ask his teacher 
about some detail of his work knows if he has left the room, 


and rises, without hesitation, the instant the door Opens for hi 
return, though numbers of people may have passed in ¢ bs 
the interval. After working-hours on a wet winter's day ae 
shop is filled with boys, walking round it in couples, ta Ys the 
singing uproariously. “ Every two minutes some boy darts 
from the crowd, or rushes in to join it, but in neither hat 
jostle friend or foe.” Another shop serves after six P.M, ag q club. 
room for the first twenty boys in the school, where they play chess 
or draughts, emboss letters to their friends, or listen to a ¢ 
who has volunteered to read aloud to them, the latter of COUre 
being an — treat, from the scarcity of books in their ow, 
character. These, and a very few other, passing notices are all 
that Mr. Johns gives us. It is to be hoped that when he next 
writes on a subject which he might so easily make his own, he 
will supply this defect; and, instead of the additional biographies 
which he promises, give us more details derived from his own ey. 
eriences among living blind people. There may be smaller ay 
ess proficient schools, which would be glad to profit by the hi 
of St. George’s Fields; and nothing is so likely to lead to the 
multiplication of such undertakings as the publicity given to th 
success which has attended one of them. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ORE of the most interesting of recent American publications 
is a posthumous work, by President Van Buren, on the 
character and principles of the political parties of the Unite 
States.* Myr. Van Buren was a Democrat, but his political lif 
was over before the contest between Republicans and Democrats 
commenced ; and his opinions, formed upon the circumstances and 
party relations of an earlier period, by no means coincide entirely 
with the position assumed by his party in more recent contesta, 
An anti-Federalist, he had itabibed a strong prejudice against the 
Supreme Court, as the last stronghold of federalism; and his 
views on that subject, and particularly with regard to the rights 
and authority of the Judiciary, are very diflerent from ‘thee 
current among the Democrats in the later years of his life, when 
the Court was called upon to arbitrate between sectional parties 
almost ready for civil war, and became—simply in virtue of its 
strict adherence to the Constituticn, and its refusal to act upon 
any other principle of decision than the plain meaning of the 
Federal compact—the citadel of State-rights. The Constitution 
was framed by the Federalists; and for a long time it was the 
policy of the Desacts to diminish, as far as possible, all the 
— which it had created, in favour of the several States, which, 
1olding their authority independently of and prior to the Union, 
were of course the gainers by every limitation imposed upon the 
authorities that owed their existence and their functions to that 
document. The Supreme Court, bound to assert the supremacy 
of the Constitution, and interpreting it on strict legal pri 
ciples, thus came into conflict with the Democratic party, which 
had acquired the control of the Federal Legislature and Executive. 
But when the slavery question and the sectional interests of the 
North began to change the relations of parties and the objects of 
political contlict—when the opponents of the Democrats appealed 
against the Constitution to “the higher moral law” and the 
numerical power of the Free States—the Democrats, who refused 
to recognise any other rule in Federal legislation and any other 
test of inter-State relations and obligations than the express terms 
of the compact which alone gave the States any rights or duties 
as towards one another, and alone governed the Territories which 
belonged to them in common, found in the Judiciary their mos 
reliable and most powerful ally. The same power which had 
upheld against them the legitimate authority of the Union now 
assisted them in confining that authority within its legal limits 
Hence Mr. Van Buren’s criticisms on the sphere of the Judiciary— 
having evidently been inspired, not by deep and general principles 
but by the political circumstances of a particular period—will at 
present be far less agreeable to his own party than to those who 
are upholding the doctrines against which his whole work i 
directed. 

Ilis memoir deals chiefly with the earliest history of America 
parties, by far the greater portion being devoted to the career 
and times of Hamilton. his is partly to be ascribed to the 
nature of the work, which is incomplete, and was intended 
form part of a general review of the writer’s life and of cot 
temporary politics. But it is partly due to the author's com 
viction that the whole history of party in America is to be 
interpreted by the aid of a joa clue, and that this clue is tobe 
found in the policy of Hamilton. According to Mr. Van Bure, 
there have never been more than two antagonistic principles a 
which American parties have been formed and held together, and 
those the two antagonistic principles which are distinctly recog 
nised and combined in the Federal Constitution—State sovereignty 
and national unity. ‘This is, to him, the natural consequence © 
the political system of the country. As in England popula 
influence and hereditary authority have been combined in Oe 
Constitution, and two parties have in consequence divided th 
nation, the one striving to enlarge or to maintain popular influent, 
the other to extend or to protect hereditary authority; % ” 


* Inquiry into the Origin and Course of Political Parties in the United 
States. By the late ex-President Martin Van Buren. Edited by his Sous 
Hew York: Hurd & Houghton. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marstom 
1607. 
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‘ ivision of soverei ower between the States and 
verned the of parties, and, under 
the Union ms eo test has al been between Federalists 
qhatever name, the contest has always 
those who were at first called Re ublicans, and afterwards, 
and | lligibly. Democrats. Even in the sectional struggle i. 
Jes inte “4 may clearly discern the old issue involved. he 
Democratic party insisted that the domestic institutions of the 
States were wholly within their own com — 
ferritories they were equal co-partners, with equal rights. And, 
they accepted this view, the Republicans could hardly have | 
nded that the moral aspect of slavery was relevant to the 
ee But, from living in a section where State ae agape 
state attachments were weak, they had come to look on the 
Union as a nation, having national rights and responsibilities; and to 
conceive that, as it a right 
institutions, and to discourage, if the Constitution forbade 
¢ pat down, such as were repugnant to the popular majority. 
nts made at Federal cost, the Democrats asserted the 
Pe peinciple of State sovereignty—the same view of the Union 
as a limited confederacy. And the first glimpse of this conflict of 
inion is visible before the framing of the present Constitution. 
Go strongly did the anti-Federalist spirit prevail in the thirteen 
States that it was with great difficulty, under the pressure of abso- 
jute and manifest necessity, that they consented to elect a Con- 
yention for the purpose of drawing closer the bonds of union ; 
and though the majority of that Convention were Federalists, 
the consciousness of this popular jealousy compelled them to be 
content with far less than they desired, and to veil their least 
popular provisions in very cautious language. Hamilton was 
the master-spirit of the party. The English Constitution, as he 
understood it, was the object of his profound admiration ; and he 
desired as far — to — = of America to 
ient model. Hereditary monarchy and a peerage were out o 
the question ; but it was to powers to the 
Executive, to provide a check upon the popular branch of the 
islature, and perhaps to reduce the State authorities to a vir- 
tual subordination. Even the Bank and the national debt of 
England seemed to Hamilton objects worthy of imitation in their 
litical aspect. He had a paramount influence over the minds of 
is party, but they were better aware than he of the limits of their 
power. ‘They counted in their ranks a large majority of the trusted 
leaders of the people, but a small minority of the people itself. 
Hence they were abandon schemes hy 
and to be guided rather by the more moderate counsels of Madison. 
Still, the Constitution, fn came from the Convention, seemed to 
favour too much a Federalist construction of ambiguous passages ; 
and after its ratification—only accomplished with great difficulty 
by the high character and personal authority of the Federalist 
statesmen—it was found necessary to add to it a series of explana- 
tory and declaratory amendments, all of them directed to protect 
State rights, and prevent Federal encroachment. Hamilton, as the 
ruling spirit of the Government during the next twelve years, is 
charged by Mr. Van Buren with endeavouring to effect by an exer- 
cise of administrative authority what he had failed to accomplish 
in legislation ; to administer the Constitution in a Federalist sense, 
and to override the limits imposed on the Federal Government by 
a strained interpretation of ambiguous clauses. The Judiciary and 
the Senate were Federalist ; even of the House of Representatives 
Hamilton could often command a majority; and he certainly 
utionality. But the election of his rival, Jefferson, termi- 
nated the ascendency of the Federalists; Madison and Monroe 
were men of moderate views and strict Constitutionalists; and with 
the defeat of the second Adams, and the election of General 
Jackson, the Federalists finally ceased to be a party. But their 
spirit lived, and reappeared in various forms—Whig, Know- 
nothing, and others—till it finally triumphed in the triumph of 
the Republicans, in the election of Lincoln, and in the fall of the 
Southern Confederacy. The degradation of ten States to the rank 
of Territories is an act of despotic Federalism that transcends the 
wildest dreams of Hamilton. It remains to be seen whether his 
Opponents were mistaken in regarding State-rights as the best 
— of liberty, and consolidation as the first step to 
ny. 
The People the Sovereigns * is the rather quaint and not strictly 
accurate title of a treatise on pepular government, by James 
Monroe, the fifth President of the Cnited States, the last of that 
series of eminent statesmen who belonged to the revolutionary 
generation. A memoir of the writer is prefixed to his work, but 
It 1s far too brief to have any biographical or even historical in- 
terest ; and the treatise itself is dry and heavy, without being 
profound. The reader is disappointed to find so few references to 
the personal experiences of one who filled so many important offices 
at a critical and exciting time; and, if the work had been published 
pmmontly, with one or two unimportant omissions, it would 
ave been ascribed to a closet student rather than to one of the 
most active and influential politicians of the age which witnessed 


* The People the Sovereigns : bei 
oS the igns : being a Comparison of the Government of the 
United States with those of the Republics which have existed before, with the 


uses of their Decadence and Fall. By James Monroe, ex-President of 


pee States, and dedicated by the Author to his Countrymen, Edited 
Lippin Gouvernour, his Grandson and Administrator. Philadelphia : 
Pincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 


the War of Independence, the formation of the Union, the French 
Revolution, and the career of Napoleon. 

France and England in North America* is the title, pene 
of a series of works of which the volume before us is the seco 
This part is devoted principally to a history of the Jesuit missions 
in Canada, which formed almost the earliest germ of the French 
colony, and laboured among the Hurons, Algonquins, and Iroquois 
before any extensive settlement had been established on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. The story is one which no fault in the 
telling can render otherwise than deeply interesting. However 


| hateful to some may be the doctrines which these missionaries 
_ taught, however horrible even to wiser and less prejudiced minds 


may seem the system of spiritual despotism oh which the Society 

of Jesus founded its power, and by means whereof its members 

were trained to the self-abnegation and uncomplaining servitude 

which this history records, yet the characters produced by that 

despotism had in them much that no other education has been 

able fully to equal; and the devotion which the religion of these 

poor monks inspired commands a reverence which forbids us to 

smile at their simple credulity, at the naiveté of their reliance on 

pictorial representations of infernal torments as means of conver- 

sion, or at their belief in miracles as matter of every-day occur- 

rence. Few of our missionaries would dream of undergoing, 

in India and Africa, the daily peril of life and limb, the suffering 

from filth and hunger and cold, the miseries of savage life, the 

hardships of solitary and unprovided travel, which formed the 

habitual experience of the founders of the Canadian Church, 

Their story is touching and interesting, as all stories of self-devo- 

tion and unflinching labour in a good cause are; and our admira- 

tion for the labourers is none the less hearty because the fruit of 

their toils seems to have been singularly scanty. 

One of the strangest books that have ever fallen under our notice 

is entitled The Invisibles; an Explanation of Ph na C ly 

called Spiritual.t It is not that the marvels it relates, and the 

wild theories which it propounds with the grave assumption of 

actual knowledge, are one whit more marvellous or more monstrous 

than are to be found abundantly in other works of the same 

school; but that with these extravagant stories and extraordinary 

doctrines are intermingled passages which indicate a much more 

rational judgment, and more capacity of appreciating the moral 

and intellectual worth of the revelations to which the author 
seriously pretends, than seem consistent with so much credulity, 
The writer professes to be a medium of —_ and exceptional 
powers; yet he throws extreme discredit upon mediumship in 
general, and admits, even in his own case, a liability to deception 
which would certainly discourage applications to him in that 
capacity—a matter of the less importance to him that he does not 
exhibit his assumed powers for money. He believes implicitly in 
the agency to which the phenomena in question are ascribed— 
that of departed human beings; though he so utterly disbelieves 
in the veracity of the spirits that we cannot see why he should 
give them credit for truthfulness on this one point. He de- 
clares that almost all the phenomena—messages, spirit-hands, 
spirit-forms, and so forth—are deceptions; but he does not allow 
of a doubt that the deception is practised on, not by, the 
medium. He affirms that nothing is so rare as the receipt of a 
reliable message from the other world, and expresses a thorough 
scepticism in regard to those daily delivered by every medium, 
The beings who are able and desirous to communicate in this 
manner are, he says, almost without exception, the most worthless 
denizens of the other world—beings for whom the world they 
have quitted has irresistible attractions, and intercourse with whom 
is not only valueless, but positively harmful. Most of them are 
very stupid, and nearly all very wicked. Lying, personation, 
trickery of every kind are habitual with them to a degree A 
equalled among the most inveterate of liars still in the flesh. It 
is from these creatures, who alone have control over or can com- 
municate with the medium, that those messages come which are 
signed with the name of any personal friend or deceased celebrity 
from whom the inquirer may wish to hear. And even if for once 
some deceased friend should really assure the questioner of his 
- women. and give him a real message, the result would be that 
through life the receiver, thus taught confidence in “ the spirits,” 
would be at the mercy of deceptions against which his friend 
would be unable to protect him. It seems strange that a man 
who can so justly appreciate the character of the communica 
tions obtainable through the mediums, and who is fully alive to 
the incoherence and inconsistency of most theories of spiritualism 
and of the majority of ghost-stories, should yet think it worth 
while to devote a considerable part of his life to the investigation 
of phenomena so unsatisfactory, and should venture at last, on 
similar authority, to publish a theory of the other life quite as ex- 
traordinary and incredible as any of those which he ridicules, 
As to his own “ experiences,” they appear to indicate a degree of 
nervous susceptibility and physical derangement which dispense 
us from the necessity of believing that ultra-mundane agents were 
concerned in the production of what he admits to have been de- 
ceptions, and what a physician would certainly pronounce to be 
delusions. 


* France and E-ngland in North America. A Series of Historical Narratives 
by Francis Parkman, Author of “ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
“ Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life,” &c. Part Il, Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

+ The Invisibles: an Explanation of Phenomena commonly called Spiritual. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. ; 
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The Saturday Review. 


The History of the Methodist Episcopal Church * will interest 
many who would care little for an ordinary sectarian narrative 
of similar pretensions. In general, the interest felt by readers 
outside of the sect itself in the history of its rise and progress is 
confined to the personal fortunes of its founders and its martyrs ; 
the rest of its story is of little moment to any but its own 
members. But while the story of Methodism in America is not 
devoid of the interest which is derived from the individuality of 
the men who undertook to carry out Wesley’s work on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and from the persecution which they endured 
—persecution far exceeding what they suflered in England—there 
is much that is characteristic of America, as well as of Methodism, 
in the later as well as in the earlier portions of the history. In the 
motives which led to an episcopal organization, and the manner in 
which that organization was worked; in the strictness of discipline 
imposed, not only on preachers, but on lay members; in the 
system of interference with, and control over, private life, which, 
somehow or other, seems more endurable to the citizens of a 
Republic boasting an exceptional love of liberty than to the subjects 
of a French despotism or an English monarchy; there is much 
that throws light on features of the American disposition less 
apparent on the surface and less familiar to Englishmen than the 
rude self-assertion and repudiation of legal control which are so 
prominent in every representation of the typical Yankee. In 
perusing carefully a work like this the attentive reader will per- 
ceive that there 1s a side to the American character very different 
from that with which travellers and newspapers have made us 
acquainted. 

‘Iwo novels of a religious purpose are among the last American 
publications; one of which, entitled the Pioneer Church +, ditters 
from most works of the kind in its quiet and unafiected tone, the 
absence of controversial bitterness, and the practical good sense 
and sobriety which in no way detract from the earnestness of its 
doctrinal teaching. We are not surprised to find that one of the 
main objects of the writer is to vindicate the Anglican—or, as it 
is called in America, the Episcopal—Church, whose sober piety 
and decorous reserve are evidently congenial to his temper, from 
the detraction of more excitable and fervid, if not more fervent, 
religionists. Of the second tale—Bryan Maurice, the Seeker {— 
we will not say more than that its spirit and tone are altogether 
different from those of the former. 

A large, interesting, well-printed, and admirably illustrated 
work on the Ornithology of New England § is published by Mr. 
E. A. Samuels, curator of Zoology in the Massachusetts State 
Cabinet. The subject is a somewhat limited one for so large a 
volume; but it seems to be thoroughly and exhaustively treated, 
and may well command the attention of all students—nay more, 
of all lovers—of natural history. Another and much smaller 
volume of a similar character—Seaside Studies ||, by Elizabeth and 
Alexander Agassiz—will be sufficiently recommended by a name 
which a relative of the authors has rendered one of the most 
celebrated among living naturalists. It deals chiefly with the 
lower forms of marine life, especially with those to be found on 
the shores of Massachusetts. 

The character of the American Annual Cyclopedia may be 
gathered from the titles of a few of the earliest articles—Alabama, 
Amalgamation (of metals, &c.), Anglican Churches, Army (U.S.), 

Astronomical Progress, Azeglio. It is intended that all the more 
important events, discoveries, institutions, and men of the time 
shall find a place in its pages. It may be questioned whether 
a scope so extensive does not inevitably entail omissions incon- 
venient and disappointing to the students of each special topic; 
but the industry and care of the editors seem, on the whole, not 
altogether unworthy of their extensive ambition. 

Sorghum and its Products** describes a plant, recently introduced 
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into general use, and largely cultivated in the Middle States, mF 
promises, according to the writer, to become a formidable yi 
the sugar-cane of Lousiana. The best processes of ey} Maly 
adapted to different varieties, and their result in each i 
soils best suited to the crop, the manufacture and ats) 
different products, are all elaborately discussed, gp, & 
technical treatise, the work will no doubt be corvionaly! 
interesting. 
The Market Assistant* enters minutely into the ¢ 
quality, prices, and properties of most descriptions of foog_,,’ 
ticularly of animal food—to be found in American markets. ani 
especially into the technical details of the butcher's business 4 
which the author is practically familiar. It is somewhat on; 2 
to find that a nomenclature differing in every city Obliges ie 
to give an elaborate table of the designations under which . 
commonest joints are sold in the markets of New York 
delphia, and Boston, and that in most cases a different Dame | 
assigned to the same piece, and the same name to different pi : 
in each several place. iin 
Two legal treatises on important subjects are before Us—one @ 
| the American Law of Bankrupteyt, by Edwin James, “ one of the 
| framers of the recent English Bankruptcy Amendment Act,” aj 
otherwise known to the English public; the other op Naval 
Courts-Martial t, by Mr. Harwood, of the United States Nayy— 
a work which combines with the learning and lucidity of lees! 
training, the practical direction to be expected from one who knoy 
by experience the character and the difficulties of the professim 
for which he writes. It seems to us such a manual as an office 
| required to serve on or preside over or prepare for a Cou 
martial might usefully study and easily comprehend, 


Phik. 


* The Market Assistant; containing a brief Description of every Article of 
Human Food sold in_the Public Markets of the Cities of New York, Besion, 
Philadelphia, and Brooklyn; including the various Domestic and Wilt 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegetables, Fruits, §c. Svc., with Many Curioxs 
Incidents and Anecdotes. By Thomas F. De Vox, Author of “ The Marke 
Book,” &c. New York: Hurd & Houghton. London: Triibner & (y, 
1867. 

+ The Bankrupt Z.aw of the United States, 1867. With Notes, and « 
Collection of American and English Decisions upon the Principles and Prav- 
tice of the Law of Bankruptcy, adapted to the use of the Lawyer ad 
Merchant. By Edwin James, of the New York Bar, and one of the framers 
of the recent English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. New York: Harper& 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

t The Law and Practice of United States Naval Courts-Martial. By A, 
A. Harwood, U.S.N. New York: D. Van Nostrand. London: Triibner 
Co, 1867. 
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NATIONAL _ PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition 
Tm, th Kensington, will be CLOSED on August 31. During the month of August 
er ion will be reduced as follows—From lst to 15th, Sixpence ; ‘Tuesdays, = 
ice of "Admnissio to 3ist, Threepence ; Tuesdays, One Shilling. Special Terms for 
oe a shook for the Poor during the last Fortnight can be had on application. 
fom 10 tO 7 
POYAL AL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT 
RITAIN and 
HER meas ESTY the QU 
Patrons {jf R.H. the PRINCE of WAL Es, K.G., F. re 
President—The Lord TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S 
L MEETING for the Year 1867 will be held at Kingston- syon-Hall, Tuesday, 


Tuecday, Augus' 
daly 10 Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presidents of Sections. 
Venerable Ancupgacon TRoLLope. 
Bart. 
Hisrory—The Right Rev. the Bisnor F.S.A. 
Papers will be read at the Sec ene Meetings upon subjects connected with the History and 
spttties of the Place and District 
rsions Will be made to Beverley, Hedon, and Patrington, Thornton Abbey, Howden and 


Sel Driffield, &6- ill be formed at the Public Rooms, Jarratt Street. 
emporary Mustet for Gentlemen £1 18. (not transferable) ; for Ladies (transferable), 


Admission, bY he bearer to take part in all Meetings and Proceedings, and to visi 


a entitling t 
wekets may be procured at the Reception Room of the Institute, at the Town Hall of Hull. 
of the Institute, 1 Burlington Gardens, W. WwW. LODGE, Secretary. 


ASSOCL ATION’ the ADVANCEMENT of 


To be held at Dundee, September 4, 1867. 
ith the Conversazioni it is proposed to have an EXHIBITION of Pictures, 


emerinment, Mechanical Models, Articles of Virtii, Geological and Natural History 
= d other objects of interest. 


Specimens, a 
ns desirous of exhibiting are requested to communicate with the Local Secretaries: 
3} Reform Street, Dundee, as early as possible. 


_ Dundee, May 1867. 


Bemis ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 


SCIENCE.—The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held, under 
the Presidency of His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.B., F.R.S., &c., at Dundee, com- 
mencing on Wednesday, September 4. Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting 
should be sent to the Assistaut-General Secretary, G. Gairrira, Esq., Harrow. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about the Local arrangements are 
requested to communicate with the Local Secretaries at Dundee. 


EXETER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 
The LORD pishioi of EXETER. 
The DEAN and CHAPTER of EXETER. 


Principal. 
The Rev. R. C. PASCOE, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
This College is designed for GRADUATES of the UNIVERSITIES who desire to prepare 
themselves by Study for entering Holy Orders. 
For further partic ulars apply to the Principat. 


President and Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
Head-Master. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A.., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

Assistant- Masters. 

Rev. C. M‘DOWALL, M.A., University College, Oxford. 

Rev. F. R. DREW, M.A.., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. H. MADDOCK, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Rev. E. RUDD, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Rev. A. SEWELL, B.A., Oxford. 

&e. 


This College is conducted on the Model of the Gre at Public Schools. 

The Sons of Gentlemen are educated at a moderate cost, and the Pupils are prepared for 
Oxford or Cambridge, and for all Military and Civil Service Examinations. 

There are Scholarships of considerable value attached to the College, to be held either in the 
College or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malyern, are boarded with the Assistant-Masters, subject to 
the approval of the Head- Master. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per annum to Proprietors, and £31 per annum to Non-Proprietors. 
For Board at Masters’ Hx 

Full information on applic ation to Henry Atpraica, Esq., the Secretary. 


COLLEGE 


RAsSTBOURN E 
President, 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
Head-Muster—The Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Assistant-Masters, 
The Rev, F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
The Rev. A. K. CHERRILL, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Modern Languages—Mons. LAMBERT. 
Drawing, &c.—Mr. = CLIFTON, 
&e. &C. 


This College will be OPENED on the 20th of ar 
se may be obtained from the Secretary, J. H. a Cores, Esq., Eastbourne, 


(THE LONDON COLLEGE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, Limited. 
Head-Master—L. SCUMITZ, Esq., FAD, late Rector of the High School 
dinburgh 
oat LONDON COLLEGE (Inaugurated by H.R.H. the Prince of Wares on the 10th July) 
Will be ready or r the reception of Pupils at the commencement of the new Term on the Isth of 
September nex 
Applications for Admission should be made without delay to Dr. L. Scuxrrz, at the College: 
Middlesex, W., or to the Secnerany, at the Society's Office, Old Bond Street, 
London » where Prospec tuses and any information can be obtained. 
pipe in connexion with this College exist at Chatou, near Paris ( Head-Master, Monsieur 
and at Godsberg, near Bonn, on the Rhine (Head- Master, Dr, A. Baskeaviner 
Prospectuses of which can also be obtained of the Secretary as above 


SUTTON VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Staple- 


Kent. Attached to th by the Governors, the Clothworkers' Company, are | 
mot pera Years at Oxford or Cambridge (Ome every year); 
holars ine f £06 per » Years, not at an University (Two every year), 


4/1 2 for Four Years at &t. John's Coll. Camb. All 
ation 
Partioulers apply to the Hear-Macren, at the Bohool. 


Term commence > 


[NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON (Author of of 


“ English History’) will commence his HISTORY CLASSES for the Indian Civil Service 


in August.— Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


ig DIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr, WREN, 
M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (5th) W. ler, an Oxford Graduate 
(First-class in Classical Honours), and the best Masters obtainable for all the other orate 
allowed to be taken up, receives Resident and Non-Resident S. Nos. 3, 4,11, and 46in 
the recent list of Successful Candidates wi were prepe ared by zn.—Address, 4 and 5 Powis 
Square, Kensington Park, Notting Hill, W. (late of Wiltshire A A Brixton, 8.) 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES for the COM- 

PETITIVE EXAMINATION are prepared by A. D. SPRANGE, M.A., assisted by 
Masters of the highest standing in all the usual admissible subjects. Reference to numerous 
sivil Service Hall, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, — 


MIL ATARY EDUCATION at BROMSGROVE HOUSE, 


Croydon.—The Rev, W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., late Chaplain and Assistan t- Professor 
and E paren in the Revel Remy Military College, Addiscombe, prepares CANDIDATES 
for Woolwich, + he Universities, &c. 


Wo JLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 
SITIES, and all COMPETITIVE, EXAMINATIONS.—EIGHT PUPILS are 

prepared for the above by the gh G. OBERTS, M.A., late Fellow of Cor. Ch. Coll. 

pe and late Professor in the R.I.M. College, Addiscombe.—A Address, The Limes, 
roydon, 8. 


(THE ARMY.—A RETIRED OFFICER of the Royal 


Engineers, residing in the Country, wishes to Read with a le of quiet, ssstiemaaty 
dress, wood & Street, 


LADS, for Woolwich or the Line.—Ad G.8., Messrs. Blackwi Sons, 45 George 

Edinburgh. 

PRE PARATION for the Army, Navy, and Public Schools, by 
an experienced ENGLISH TUTOR, with dations, resident at 


Dresden. High Mathematics, German, Frenci, English, ay Practical Surveying. Terms, 
from £100, according to age. References to Parents of former Pupils.—Apply to Mr. Naruam, 
13 Albrecht’s Strasse, Dresden, Saxony. 


REPARATION for UNIVERSITY, MILITARY, and 


CIVIL EXAMINATIONS.—The Rev. J. R. WIL: son (Wrangler), and Mr. "Ca. A. 4 
FENNELL (First Class Classical Tripos and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge), 
PUPILS, Resident and Non-resident, at Durham House, Chelsea (close to Chelsea college. 
Terms on application. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Major R. C. BARNARD, late of 


I1.M. 4!st Reg., B.A. and F.L.S., receives PUPILS to be prepared for the Com a0 
E Examinations, or for the Universities. Terms, £120 a year.—Cambridge House, Chelten 


priv: ATE TUITION ABROAD.—A CLERGYMAN, late 
Fellow of his College, residing in Brussels, who has passed more than 100 Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinstions, will have VACANCIES. after August 8.—Address, 
Rev. M. A., 46 Ch amps Elysées, Brussels.© 


CATION in PARIS.—A PROFESSOR of MATHE- 

ATICS at the College of Sainte-Barbe will receive into his family One or Two 
Youna. GENTLEMEN as to their Pleasant and healthy 
situation near the Gardens. Private rooms. m.—Address, 
P. 18 Rue des Ursulines. 


HE Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A., Etonian, Graduate in 
Honours, Oxford (1852), assisted by a Resident Tutor of B.N.C., Oxford, receives SIX 


PUPILS, for the Universities, Army, Civil Service, and Orders. One Vacancy. — Address, 
Cottered Rectory, Buntingford, Herts. 


A COUNTRY VICAR, a Writer of some Eminence, with the 

highest Oxford, Eton, and Harrow references, receives THREE PU PrLs for the 
Universities. His House is in one of the healthiest situations in England, within an hour of 
London. References to Parents of former Pupils.—Address, Rev. R. C. G. H., care of Mr. 
White, 33 Fleet Street. 


RAVELLING TUTOR.—An OXFORD UNDERGRA- 

DUATE, who was brought up at Eton, and has taken high Honours at the U niversity. 

wishes to Travel on the Continent, during the next Two Months, with One or Two PUPILS 

whe a of Eighteen. The highest references given.—For particulars, apply 
nion x one 


IXHIBITION, SWITZERLAND, &c.—A GENTLE- 
MAN of good Family, Geahuate in Arts, who speaks Punt German, and Italian, has 
travelled Abroad, and been Tutor to Noblemen’s Sons, is about to visit Paris, Switzerland, &c., 
and is willing to undertake the charge of One or more YOUNG MEN for the Vacation.—Apply 
to A. B., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Fleet St treet. 


At TUTOR of Sixteen Years’ experience in the charge of Young 

Noblemen and Gentlemen, with several of whom he has tenes extensively on the 
Continent, in Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, is desirous of forming a PARTY to TRAVEL in 
Southern Europe or the East. Prepares for all Public Taben B. A., 
22 Scarsdale Villas, Kensington, W. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE, First Classman in Moderations 
and the Final School, desires a Resident or Travelling ppTomsn for Six or Eight 
Weeks. Good testimonials. Address, B. A., Post Office, Warwick 


CHING from NATURE.—A_ L: ADY, a Watercolour 

Artist and Exhibitor, vgula spend a short time in a Family, to give Instruction in 
SKETCHING from NATURE Mpoth E Figure and Landscape.—Address, A. D., Mr. Leedham, 
Carver and Gilder, Lanaianen Park, Clapham Road. 


AN. admitted SOLICITOR, who is a Master of Arts of the 
University of London, and ob ined a Certificate of Merit at his final Examination, 
wishes for a P/ ARTNERSHIP, ora CLERKSHIP likely to lead to a Partnership. A Situation 
in or near Londor would be preferred. A moderate Premium would not be objected to.— 
Address, H. R., care ot Davis & Son, Law Booksellers, 57 Carey Street, Lincoln's re 


Pot ATICAL INFLUENCE.—For DISPOS SAL, a SHARE in 
a leading Political and Lite: NEWSPAPER. It offers a very advantageous invest- 
ment for an M.P. of literary ability, ring to further Liberal political views. About £5,000 
required.—Apply to C. Mrrenene & Co., —¥ for the Sale and Transfer of Newspaper 
Property, }2 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet s E.C. 


REVERSIONARY P ROPERTY and and LEGACIES PUR- 
CHASED or MORTGAGED, to pay 6 per cent. We! annum.— Written Applications 

may be sent to Mr. Monnis, Solicitor, ¢ 49 Leicester Square, 
SCARBOROUGH. 


1 HE ROYAL HO TEL, 


WILLIAM 3A JANCOWSKI 
Tas creat pleasure in ennouneing to hie Friends and the Visitors to Scarborough that he har 
completed (he catensive Alterations of this well-known 
OLD-BSTABLISHED HOoUBE, 


BONN oo the RHINE.—An ENGLISH GRADUATE 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Braycues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bowser, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, hai 


SHAWLS FREE of DUTY.—The most magnificent 
variety of Cashmere Shawls of all kinds always on view, 
™ FARMER & ROGERS, 171, 173, 175, and 179 Regent Street. 
e ATLANTIC YACHTING SUIT, of Royal N. 
and pretty Suit for Seaside ‘wean at “very durable 


Hong Kon, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms putomaty with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


a 5 ditto ditto 3 ditte dit tt 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay — Pensions realized. 
ean = of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


M. BALFOUR, Manager. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 


sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 


per annum. 
24 Suffolk Street, London, S8.W. CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Institutep 1820. 
Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 
peverances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced pong 
Policies granted at very, Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Yea 
The most Liberal Conc atone in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licenses tree of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 
The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained at the Company's 
ices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pali Mall, S.W., and of the Agents 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL 1 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


8. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
All are now entitled to te Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovat Excuanos, Lonpon; Branch, 29 Patz Matt. 


Fring, and Marine Assvrances on liberal terms. 


The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s.6d. per cent. per 


annum, 

No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may 

Life Assurances with or without participationin Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock,and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century anda half. 

A Prospectusand Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 

P A RIS 


EXHIBITION. 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 


or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY, as well as DURING THEIR 
STAY in PARIS. 
The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY STATIONS 
in the Kingdom; 
Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98 Fleet Street ; -_ at the Offices, 
10 REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


G0ODWooD. 


CALLAGHAN’S RACE GLASSES. 


NO. 234 NEW BOND STREET, W. (Corner of Conduit 
Street). 


SPECTACLES perfectly adapted by the VISOMETER, so 


preserve the blessing of Sight to extreme Old Age. From Sir Davin Brewster, 

K.H., oY. . gn Prine ipal of the University of Edinburgh; one of the Eight Associates of the 

Institute of France:—" I have seen and examined Mr. Satom’s apparatus for ascertaining the 

focal length of each eye, with the view of fitting them with suitable Spectacles or Eye Glasses, 
and there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for these purposes.—D. BREWSTER.” 
SALOM & CO., 137 Regent Street, London ; and 98 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


GALOM'S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, and the 


RECONNOITERER GLASS, 10s. 10d., sent free; the best Landscape- Glass i in the World. 
Marquis of Carmarthen—* T connoiterer is very go Earl of Breadalbane— I find % 
all you say, and wonderfully powerful for so very small a glass.” Earl of Caithness—* It is 
glass.” Lord Gifford —‘* Most useful.” Lord Garvagh—“ Remarkably 
Clermont— It is surprisingly ood for its price.” Sir Dighy Cayley—* Wonderfully 
poe Cc Japtain Sendey, Small Arms ‘actory, Enfield—“ I have found it effective on the 1,000 
yards range.”’ Notes and Queries— What tourist will start without such an indispensable 
companion?” The HYTHE GLASS mone bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, 
31s. 6d. Only to be had direct from SA & CO.,98 Princes Street, Bdisburgh 5 ; and 137 
Regent Street, Teun W.; whose Trade Mavi Reconnoiterer,” and “ Hythe,” is on each. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
Designed and Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER and 
ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and [illuminated in the most elegant Style. 
CARD-PLATE e legantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
WE DDING CARDS, WEDDING ENV E ‘ag odery' BALL PROGRAMMES, CARDS, and 
BILLS OF FARE, Printed and Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’ a2F PICCADIL LY, LONDON, two doors from Sackville Street. 


(5 OLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 
London (opposite the Bank of England), MANU: FACTU RING SILVERSMITHS., 
The Best Fiddle Pattern Silver Spoons and Forks, at 7 78. 4d. per oz. 


itto Queen's Pattern ditto . 6d. do. 
The following are the Weights adapted for Gene ner) Use: 
FIDDLE PATTERN. QUEEN'S PATTERN. 

oz. £ oz. s. d. £464 
12 Table Spoons...... 30a 100 12 Table Spoons...... 40at7 6....15 0 0 
12 Dessert ditto 20 - 768 12 Dessert ditto ...... 25 976 
12 Table Forks . 1 00 12 Table Forks 500 
12 Dessert ditto 768 12 Dessert ditto.. ° 976 
313 4 | 410 0 

313 4 | 42 
318 4 | . 416 0 
100) gilt) ..... 220 
1 Fish Slice (pierced) ° 210 0 | #1 Fish Slice slovoed) épese 350 
12 Tea Spoons .. 1 - 318 4 12 Tea Spoons.......+ l4at 512 0 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs ove 015 0 1 Pair Sugar Tongs ........008 ee 
£546 1 8 £74 7 6 


Silver Spoons and Forks, of man: recently finished, plain or highly orna- 
mented, kept ready for immediate $ 

Silver for E en is entitled os a Return of the Duty of 1s. 6d. per oz. ; the Shipping 
are triflin 

A Pamphlet illustrated with 300 E vings, intended as an introduction to the Stock of 
Silver Plate, Plated Ware, Watches, and Jewellery, may be had gratis, and postage free. 


J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
i. the Courts of yal F ’ 
16, 116, 120 Regent Street; and 
M 10M Street. 
cc, 
‘FoR YOUTH. 


SPECIALITIES in Dees Sut uineag. 
from 178. Gd. to? 
Tlosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c., adapted for each Dress. 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE 


LONDON. 
SCOTT ADIE, 115 REGENT STREET. 
Entrance at the 
Corner of Vigo Street only. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 33. 6d. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 


SAMUEL FISHER & CO., 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


W.C., Ecclesiastical Decorators, peed Manufacturers of every descript 
and DOMESTIC MEDLAVAL FURN TURE, Paper Hangings, &c. 1 sintion of Cu 
furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue, upon application. Robes, Surplices, &e. 


CHURCH 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS, 


H« AL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 
| ENLARGED their PREMISES, for the purpose of making a mone nitamat 

ment of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms,each completely furnished with a different Suite of Bed- 
room Furniture; these are irrespective "of their General Stock, displayed in Six Galleries and 
Two large ground- floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bedroom Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Betton, and Bedroom 
Fares, ont oe by post on application to HEAL & SON, 196,197,198 Tottenham Court 

zondon 


CoN VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 
wo Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 

of T. H. FILMER & SON, Easy Chair ‘and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners Street, 

Oxford Street, W.; and 31 and 35 Charles Street, W.—An Illustrated Price List sent postfree, : 


MPHE “FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 


Article appeared some time ago in the “Cornhill Magazine,” pointing out the want of 
ood taste in the Design of Modern Furniture, and offering suggestions for its aimprovement, 
hose suggestions have been carried out by the ART FU RANI TURE COMPANY, 25 
Street, Covent Garden, who now supply Work and House F of 
and artistic character, at ordinary Trade Pri Most of the work has been designed by 
Mr. Cuartes Eastiaxe, Architect, the author of the *C ornhill Article. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES a 
DEANE’S. 


DE Slectro-plated and For ‘ea and Cottee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&e. 
Jish-covers and Hot- Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s., 30s.,408., 63s.,738, 
Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets,from 2ls.,new and elegant patterns, 
Bronzed ae and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s ‘and other patent improvements, 
Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, ac. 
Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps,a large and handsome stock. 
Domestic Baths for every pur ath-rooms fitted complete. 
‘enders and Fire-irons, in al eae Many and approved patterns. 
Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding ot Superior quality. 
—Register Stoves,improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &¢. 
\—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 

—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well ‘made, strong, and serviceable. 
NES S—Horticultural Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work, 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeli esigned patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 6% 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
Esrastisnep A.D, 1700. 


_DEANE & CO., 46 King William ‘Street, London Bridge. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM §, 


BURTON has tix LARGE duow- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is atoncethe 
| largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 

tenet het thosethat have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguishedia 
this country. 


Bedsteads,from £20 03. each. 
Shower Baths,from........ Od.to £6 0s.each. 
rateur), from.........+ Od.to £7 78.each. 
kinds’ at the came rate. ) 
s. 7d. per gal 


PERFEC' CT “SUBSTITUTE for SILVE he REAL 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison t 
very best article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability,as follows :— 

Fiddle or King’s or 
OldSilver Thread Sheil and 

Vattern, Pattern. Pattern. 

d, £8. 0.4 € 

12 Table Forks 1130 200 240 2 

12 Table Spoons coe 2113 0 200 240 210 0 

12 Dessert Fork 140 110 0 112 0 1140 

12 Dessert Spoo’ 140 110 0 112 0 115 0 

12 Tea Spoons 016 0 100 120 150 

6 Egg Spoons, gi 010 0 012 0 012 0 013 6 

2 Sauce Ladies 060 080 0 0 090 

1 Gravy nm 06 6 090 010 0 

Sekt ° 034 040 0 4 0 

1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 9 1 8 020 020 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......ccescoosee 0 2 6 036 03 6 Te 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers, 110 0 1 10 0 

2 


Any article to be hadsingly ‘at the same prices. An Oak Chest to contain the above, an 
rel: ativenumber of Knives, &c., £2158. ‘Tea and Coffee Sets, ish Covers and Cone 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kindsof re-plating done by 
patent process. 


\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FUR) NISHING 

IRON MONGER, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a 
LOGUE gratis, and ost six Hundred Illustrations of 
rivalled Stock of Ste ring Sil and Electro-Vlate, Nickel S ilver and Britannia Meta 
Dish-Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toi hi inte of 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c. wae ca ; 
Vrices,and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms,at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14.25 
Newman Street; 4,£ and 6 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 


| 1 Sugar Sifter . 


It contains upwards of 8 


jb TENDING PURCHASERS of the SME E'S SI RING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are 
cautioned against various Imitations and Infringements, preserving somewhat the appe 
of the Original, but wanting allits essential advantages 
Eac Genuine Mattress bear rs the Label * Tucker's I’ stent, and Number. Honourable 
The Smee’s Spring Mattress,'Tucker’s Patent, received the only Prize Medal or aa a 
Me ntion given to Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition, Sic Teepe 
be obtained, price from 25s.,of mostrespectable Bedding Warehousemen aud Uphols' , 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, ton. E.C. 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate R ailway Terminus, I 
WATER.—The SILICATE D CARBON ‘LL 
The PANKLIBANON COMPANY are Agerite fox the above Post 
the only ones recognised in the Public Departments o e Gover 
Office, he. lilustrated Price Lists on application to the Company, 56 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, where also the Filter may be seen. 132 
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hp s, NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 
cent syrect, bes to eal etteution totheir extensive STOCK of OLD | PRESENT CRISIS in the CHURCH, with its BEAR- 
pelea, maturest Wi ine, 328. and 368. er dozen ; superior. with more age. 42s., 188. INGS on REUNION ; a Letter from a Country Priest to a London Priest. 
bottle, 60s. 723.,and 84s.; vintage ines, 958. and upwards; REEN, and 
urable 28.5 superior, 38s., 428., 483., and 52s.; fine old Cognac Brandy, London: Longmans, G Co. Paternoster Row. 
esa ie Priced Lists of every kind of Wine on application. Established 1801. Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
nily, 7) LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Ss AUCES, and CON- HE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498: being a History of 
Bs DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and the Fellow-work of JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE. By 
rers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished | PrpepERIC SEEROHM. 4 4 
i Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
| labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. “ Mr. Seebolim shows an excellent capacity, for eeprasating ejay and impartially the 
ea having difficulty in pi procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that value and bearing of these Revi 
be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, Of Mr. Seebohm's execution of his self-imposed t task we -ean papeak in tome of high praise. 
they can ti oan Square, London, Every page bears evidence of patient, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. London: LONGMANS, Gaam, and Co. Semeeues Row. 
ARVEY’S 8: AUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
Sauce are particularly 1 to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
- bel,sizned * Exizavera Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction SWALD of DEIRA: a Drama. By GEORGIANA Lady 
5 — of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. CHATTERTON. 
E, SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
Receipt for Harvey ‘s Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
ane” by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. J ust published, , in n fep. ‘8v0. with Portrait, price 5s. 
= IEBIG’S TIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum Carnis Liebig), OEMS, including Tales, Ballads, and Songs. < RoBERT 
‘CH L Manufactured by LIE ATC OMP/ ANY, Limited. Mark Wurre, Author of the History of the Battle of 
t t 4 t 
yp Tea, “ Mr. White's poems deserve a kindly word of encouragement: they are natural and unpre- 


whose certificate is on every 
Jaretrves, and Sauces. Extremely useful to Invalids, Persons of Weak Digestion, and | tending.”—Spectator. 


caren. taken with Rice, Arrowroot, Sago,&c, An agreeable and most efficient substitute London :®LoneMans and Co. 
a er Oil. It keeps for years, and in any climate.—Sold by Fortnum, Mason, & Co.; Kelso: J. and J. H. RurHEerrurp. 
‘on ; Crosse & Blackwell; 8S. Maw & Son ; all Chemists, Italian W 
ween end Wholesale by the ¢ ompany. Just published, in royal 16mo. price One Shilling, 
and, NEW TOILET SOAP.—“ The SOLIDIFIED GLYCE RINE” 7. VENTS of ENGLAND in RHYME; or, a List of the Chief 
RCH IN of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Limited, containing half ite weight of 4, Occurrences of English History, from 55 B.c. to AD. 1866. By M. B.C. 
mates tir Dia aC ve cerine, and believed to be the pleasantest and best Toilet Soap. In Tablets London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
— swey description of Price’s Patent Candl Night Lights, finest 1, Houschold - mesa 
a> amy yoda — andles and Night Lights, Sacst Coles Oil, Houssho Library Edition now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. pp. 990, price 30s. 
atly At WM. MARCHANT'’S, 253 Regent Circus, Oxford Street. cloth lettered, 
ange- TV HITE 3 “eal «6801 U N D 7T E ET i ensured by using HE BAN K of ENGLAND and the ORGAN ISATION of 
Bed W JEWSBURY & BROWN’ S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE - CREDIT in ENGLAND. Third Edition, revised and enlarged: with the 
Ye aud Evidence of MM. Jsaac and Emile Pereire before the French Commission of Inquiry 
Stock Established 40 Years as into the Bank of France; also an Abstract of the American Free Banking Act, and 
BROWN Manchester: an Outline of a Joint-Stock Bank on the New Principles. 
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(THE EDINBURGH ‘REVIEW, No. 
For JULY, is just published, 
CONTENTS. 
I. THE EARLY ADMINISTRATIONS OF GEORGE TIT. 
II. AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND (1259—1400). 
TU. FERRIER’S PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 
IV. THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
V. INDIAN COSTUMES AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
VI. LIFE AND SPEECHES OF LORD PLUNKET. 
VII. WINE AND THE WINE TRADE. 
VIII. JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, 
IX. BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
X. MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE. 


London . LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ( Cc. BLACK. 
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1. NEW PARIS. 
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3. MASSIMO D'AZEGLIO. 
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10. REFORM ESSAYISTS. 
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Chapters XXXII.— 


XXXIV. son. 
Marriage Laws. By Fraxcis W. | Notes in South Germany in the Autumn 
NEWMAN. of 1866, 


A Spanish and a Danish Novel. The Plot of the Mexican Drama. 
Military Reform.—V. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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2. ANCILLA DOMINI: THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN ART. VI.—The Immoral 
Theory of Art. By the Rev. R. Sr. Jonn Tynwarrr, M.A. 
3. LEIBNITZ’ LETTERS ON REUNION. By the Rev. S.Srezap, M.A. Second Paper. 
4. INGRES. By T. Freperick Wepmore. 
5. GERMAN HYMNS AND HYMN WRITERS. By the Rev. C. B. Pearson, M.A. 
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MANTLE, M, 
7. THE DIFFICULTY OF IRELAND. By the Rev. M. Honarr Seymour, M.A. 
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Contents: 
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A Fragment of an Unpublished Romance. Lilustrated by J. 
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Serial Tale, 
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Contents: 
1. YEOMAN. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 
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17.—Strephon and Philli 
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THE BUILDING OF SAINT SOPHIA. By Bantyo Govtp. 
POOR TOM. By Crarke. 
A LUNAR VOLCANO. By Dr. Procter. 
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Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
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ll. THE GORILLA AS I FOUND HIM. By W. Wiswoop Rrapr, F.R.G.S. 
12. CIRCE ; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. By Banixcron Ware. 
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DIANA GAY. 


WARWICK HOUSE, P ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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M. E. Edwards, B. Bradley, C. Robinson, and C.J. Staniland 
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. a JUDGE, SPINSTER: a Tale. By the Author of * Grandmother's Money,” Se. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. By C. M. Cuettrnam. 
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A FENIAN ADVENTURE. By Dr. Asne. 
FRIEND ROBIN. By Watrer Trornecey. 
UPPER CLASS TRADES’ UNIONS, By a Barrister. 
. THE BYBOROUGH STRATAGEM. By Tuornacey. 
A CRITICAL POSITION. By G. Rovre. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. By W.F. Gary. ; 
. MRS. BROWN'’S BUDGET—ON ACQUAINTANCES. By Anrtuvr 
. RATS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Dr. Axonew Wyyten. 
. WOMAN'S HEART. By Hore Dovetas. 
. HIDDEN FIRE: a Story. By Dorron Cook. 
. THE LITTLE FISHER MAIDEN. By the Author of “ The Sorrows of ITy; le. 
. MRS. BROWN’S BUDGET—THE COINERS. By 
16. THE MAORI KING-MAKER. By the Rev. P. Beaton. 
17. OUR POET. By Patrick P. Arexanper. 
18. TWO NIGHTS witll GLASGOW THIEVES. 
of a Prison Matron.” 
. FALSIFICATION OF OUR FOOD. By Dr. Axprew Wynter. 
20, BOB PULLINGER'S ROSE- COLOURED SPECTACLES. By Arrav R Locker. 


NEW 7 WORK | BY MR. BAL MANNO- SQUIRE. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
UNHEALTHY 


By the Author of “ Recollections 


SKIN and HAIR, their Prevention and 
Management: a Popular Treatise on Cutaneous By Batmanxo 

M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Great Marlborough Street. 
London : Lonomans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Re Row. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Fac 
illustration of the Nefarious Proc eedingsof the Advertising Quacks, |s.6d.; B 
R EVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKE RY. ry 
Derecron. Reprinted from the Circular." 
219 Regent 
and Medical Press ST Gia, King William Street, Strand, London. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran 


TyrLER, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 
- CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. 


writes vigorously, and with keen sense of humour. She 
novel, has developed it with much i 


[ESLIE TYRRELL. By Guonotaxa 
‘The tone of the novel is Sookie. "Sta: 


ALEC’S BRIDE. “By the Author of “St. 


« Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 
The style is good, and the tone pure.""—British Quarterly Review. 


RAYMOND’S HEROINE. Second Edition. | 


e C4 pleasant novel. The story never flags in interest from the first page to the | 


CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES of. 


HOWGLEN. By GEorGE MacDoNALD, M.A. 5s. bound and Illustrated, 
forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLacKETT’s STANDARD Lipray. 


| 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 


This day is published, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


| 
ON the BOULEVARDS; or, Memorable Men | 
and Things, Drawn on the Spot, 1853-1866: together with TRIPS 
to NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By W. Buancwarp JeRRo.p. 
“ This is a charming book.""—Globe, July 1, 1867 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 43 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


In the press, 2 vols. 8vo. 


LORD BYRON. 


By the Marquise DE BOISSY (Countess Guiccioli), 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GRISI, MARIO, 
&c. &. 


This day is published, 1 vol. 14s. 
THE 


ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


By WALTER MAYNARD. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 
At all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


CIRCE. 


WARD, Loc, & | TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, | PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This an va published, strongly mune in half morocco with flexible back, 9 | 


({LOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in size with 
Macmillan's Globe Series, containing 48 Coloured Maps, Plans of London and Paris, 

tnd a copious Index. 
qAOTICE.— —This Atlas includes all the Countries of Europe in a Series of Forty-eight Maps, 
Fr wn on the same scale, with an Aiphabetical Index to the situation of more than 10,000 
kei and the relation of the various Maps and Countries to each other is defined in a general 
ey-Map. The Volume is smal enough for a ‘Traveller's Wallet or for a place on the Writing- 


of scale in AJ Maps facilitates the comparison of extent and distance, and 
pe oat of a t Countries. The size suffices to show the 

“Divielonee the and Main Roads, the Principal Rivers and Mountain 
fol ve end @ book it can be opened without the inconvenience which attends the use of a 


Plans of 
and Public ~r- oy Paris are added, on scales sufficiently enlarged to designate the Streets 
Macmittan & Co., London. 


This day is published, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 
ead POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
_Macmittan & Co., London. 
Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Div, the KING of ISRAEL: a Portrait drawn from 


and from the Book of Psalms. By W. Krummacuer, D.D. 


Fre 
Elijah the Tishbite,” “ % 
sanction of the Aut the Cutting Saviour,” Translated, under the 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Crank. London: Haminrox & Co. 
This day, New Edition, corrected, 8vo. 1s.; post free, Is. 1d. 


A FEW HINTS to EXETER HALL. 


ing a wer ne vigour quite refreshing...... Ought to be largely distributed amongst 
marae in 8: in prt peffective in style...... An invaluable book to place in the hands of 
Tuomas 215 Regent Street, W. 


DICRAFTSMEN ‘CAPITALISTS : their Organisa-_ 

tom the and Abroad. By H. Henairs Creep and Warten Witttams. Republished 
“Industrial on + with a Mup of Belgium, Preface, and Additional Matter. 

Greed ans W int uestions are highest political questions. Thus the letters Messrs. 
Times’ are weighty political documents, which 

democratic movement than a dozen brilliant orations in ay ment." 
sont, New Street, Birmingham ; and Simpxix & Co., Stationers’ 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE LAST DAYS of the REIGN of LOUIS- 


PHILIPPE, and the REVOLUTION of 1848. By M. Guizor. 
Demy 8vo. 188. 


“ To all above forty this work (a condensation of M. Guizot's Memoirs) will be one of ex- 
ceeding interest. It contains the history of French diplomacy in the ~~ ek A intrigue of 
the Spanish marriages, the Sonderbund war, and in Italy during the first reforms of Pius IX.; 


| M. Guizot's estimate of Louis nny mh a chapter on Parliamentary Government, from a some- 


what novel point of view; and new facts as to the incidents which preceded the Revolution of 
1 It is crowded with information, with personal an jotes, with weighty observations on 
men and affairs. Upon the Spanish’ es M. Guizot is highly interesting. 

indeed, is full of secret letters from envoys, ju ts on individuals, and gossipy details about 


“ A most interesting volume.”—Ezaminer. 


THE CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 


COURT: a New Novel. By Firorence Marryat, Author of “ Love's 
Conflict,” “Too Good for Him,” &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


| —_ "Spectator, 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. PRINCE LEOPOLD, AND BY HER 
MAJESTY’S PERMISSION ENTITLED, 


‘THE PRINCE’S SHAKESPEARE: a Selec- 


tion of the Plays of Shakespeare, carefully Expurgated and Annotated, 
for the Use of Families and Schools. By the Rev. Duncan Maruias, 
M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. crown 8vo. 
containing “The Merchant of Venice,” “ Julius Cesar,” and “ Macbeth,” 
price 6s, 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD: 


a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION of ANECDOTES of the 
aa By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford Story. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRELAND. 


By an EnGiisuman. Large post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP as a 
FLOWER: a Novel. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
A strikingly clever and original tale." — Times. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW WORK BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 
Now ready, | vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 2s. 


Dine FOREST and the FIELD. By H. A. L., “The Old 


Pil Author of * The Hunting Grounds of the Old World,” “The Camp Fire,” 


Steeplechasing in the Deccan— Tiger, rd, Panther, and Bear 
Shooting — Hunting on High Altitudes — Ibex, Burrel, Thaar, Musk Deer, Snow Bear, Ovis- 
ammon, Wild Horse, and Bonchour Stalking in the Himalaya — Reminiscences of the Danube 
and the 'C rimea—Sporting Trip to the West Coast of Africa—Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Hippopota- 
mus, and Wild Cattle Shooting — Pencillings in Austria during the late ¢ SED ee 
Hunting i in the Tyro! Trips in diff parts of the World, & 


London : Savnoens, & Co., 66 Brook Street, w. 
NEW WORK BY MAJOR KIRBY. 
‘ow ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post Svo. 
me ADVENTU RES of an ARCOT RUPEE. By Major 

Cuaaces F. Kinny, Retired List Madras Army. 

London + Saoxpens, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 

MR. PLATT’S NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, at ail the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


"THE HOUSE of ROCHFORT: a Novel. By Pratt, 


Author of “ Angelo Lyons,” “ Betty Westminster,” &c. &e. 
London : Savnpers, Ortry, & Co., 66 Brook Street, _W. 


imperial 1\6mo. handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 
HEBSE S OAK: a Descriptive History of this celebrated 


entioned by Shakespeare in a “ Merry be iy es ot Windsor,” and lately fallen 
in W o... Park. Profusely Illustrated. By W. Pexny, Wood Carver to Her Majesty. 


Boora, 507 Regent Street, W. 
"MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


N EW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS on ENGLISH 
HISTORY, constructed specially for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examina- 
tions, with copious Biographical and Constitutional Notes, Examination Questions, &c., 
necessary for Examinees, but not to be found in any other Sciiool Histories. By Mr. Ronexr 
Koss, late Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 
I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Classes. 
Revised Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ We foretell that these * Outlines’ will soon be in the hands of all who are preparing for one 
or other of our numerous literary tournaments.""— Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


II. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Senior Classes. 
Revised Edition, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


“As a practical text-book for the student, it is exactly adapted to his wants, and from 
experience we can affirm that he will find in it all his studies may require. The arrangement 
is excellent.” *_-Kinglish Journal of Educati 


III. ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD of ENGLISH 
HISTORY, for Junior Students. Cloth, 6s. 

Carefully and judiciously put ther." —A th 

London: & Co. 


OLD BLACK-LETTER BALLADS AND BROADSIDES. 
In a few days will be published, 12s. 

COLLECTION of SEVENTY-NINE OLD BLACK- 

LETTER BALLADS and BROADSIDES, Printed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


between the Years 1559 and 1597, all of the highest interest and curiosity, presumed to be 
unique, and hitherto unknown. Reprinted ted trom the celebrated Folio Voiume formerly in the 


| Library of the late Geerge Daniel, Esq. ; accompanied with an Introduction and Illustrative 


oles. 
*»* The above is beautifully lero by Messrs. Whittingham & Wilkins, on fine toned 
AY a post 8vo., consisting of above 300 pages, to range with the Collections of Percy, 
tson 
‘A Detailed Prospectus and Descriptive Catalogue of the Seventy-nine Ballad, consisting of 
Bi pages 8vo., may be had on application, or will be forwarded on the receipt of Two Postage 
mps. 

A_ Specimen Catalogue of above 50,000 Volumes of Rare, Curious, Useful, and Valuable 
Books, Splendid Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, Illustrated Works. &c., on Sale, at natty 
reduced prices, may also be obtained on application; or in the Country, for Two Postage St amps, 

Josern Litty, 17 and 18 New Street, sand ba Garrick Street, Covent Garden, London 
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On Monday next, the 29th instant, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits on Steel by William Holl, 
Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, 16s. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


This day is published, post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


MEMOIR OF 
WM. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 


D.C.L., 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, New Edition, 7s. 6d. 
THE 


COMPANY AND THE CROWN. 
By the Hon. 'T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 


Second Edition, corrected and revised, with copious explanatory and supplementary Notes, 
and a special Map of Hindostan. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS, 


The Saturday Review. 


‘(July 27, 1867, 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co, 
PUBLISHERS, 


NEW EDITION, REVISED TO 1867. 


Large crown 8vo, 1,100 pp. new style, cloth, 16s, 
TOWNSEND’S 
MANUAL OF DATES. 


In this completely New Edition the number of distinct A] i 
mode every Date veri and every Subject i 


In comparison with the latest edition of the hitherto considered best work 


on the subject, ‘“*Townsend’s Dates” now contains nearl 
number of distinct Alphabetical Articles, 


GLOBE, June 12. 
In a work of this nature, type and arrangement are two great essential 
perfectness ; we can state that in both points the present manual is cnn, = 


' does every credit to its editor, publishers, and printers. 


| destined to take a prominent place among our most useful books of reference, 


Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services , 


of India. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of “ The History of the War in Afghanistan,” &c. &c. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, % LUDGATE HILL. 


MRS. CHILD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ROSA AND FLORA, 
The New Novel, 


By LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
Author of “ Spring Flowers,” “The History and Condition of Women,” 


Ready in 2 vols. at all the Libraries, on the 22nd inst. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE WHITE COCKADE. 


THE WHITE COCKADE, 
The New Novel, 
By the Author of “The Romance of War,” 
Is now ready at all the Libraries. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW HANDBOOK. 


Fep. &vo. boards, price 6d.; or by post, 7 Stamps. 


CROQUET. 
By EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 


“ Mr. Routledge has performed his work in a creditable manner, and as croquet-players 
would find no small advantage in adopting one set of rules, we should not be sorry to her that 
shay had universally agreed accept the new handbook as an authoritative code of laws, 
applicable to all wielders ot the mallet in Her Majesty's dominions.” — Athenceum, July 6, 1867. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 1 vol. 


UNTIL THE END: 


A Novel. 


By JOHN POMEROY, 
- Author of “ Raising the Veil,” “Opposite Neighbours,” &c. &c. 


At every Library, 3 vols. 


PAUL’S COURTSHIP. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 
Author of “The Clives of Burcot.” 


LONDON: CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


| amusements and educational appliances. The book consists of nearly 600 pages 


NOTES AND QUERIES, June 22. 
We have, on more than one occasion, found in the first edition of “The M, 
of Dates’ information which we have’ sought for in vain in other quarters. ™! 
new edition will be found more complete, and consequently more useful, even in 
an increased proportion to its increased size. ‘‘’‘The Manual of Dates” is clearly 


BUILDER, June 29. 
A work such as this can never be made quite correct, but some trouble in exami- 
nation induces us to think that it is amongst the best of its kind. 


BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER, June 29. 
No scholar should be without this Manual, inasmuch as it will serve every one 
well and worthily at every turn whenever it is consuited. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, June 19. 

The second and revised edition of this useful work is so increased in bulk as almost 
to pass beyond the convenient definition of a manual, being now a very copious 
book of reference. 

SUNDAY GAZETTE, July 21. 

Politicians, men of letters, and the general reader, will find an excellent and 

almost indispensable companion in this revised edition. 


ADVERTISER, June 12. 
The arr t for di tion in Mr. Townsend’s volume is certainly most 
ingenious and systematic, and the amount of labour which must have been expended 
in preparing the copy must be something alarming to contemplate. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
THE 


HOME BOOK OF PLEASURE 


AND 


INSTRUCTION. 


An Original Work, with 250 Illustrations. 


Edited by Mrs. R. VALENTINE, 
Editor of “ The Girl’s Own Book,” “ Aunt Louisa’s Picture-Books,” &c. 


This Volume, with choice Illustrations, aims to be a Standard Book for 
Play, Work, Art, Duty—Games for Playhours, Work for Leisure in the 
Home Circle, Art for the Cultivation of Taste, and Duty to ensure Home 
Happiness. 


NONCONFORMIST, June 19. 


No pains have been spared to make this a complete répertoire a heme’ 


closely-printed matter, with numerous engravings ; and it will be long before it is 
euperseded by a worthier rival. 


BOOKSELLER, June 29. 


i irls 
We have to congratulate the publishers upon the production of a book for gir 
which we have no hesitation in pronouncing to be the very best book of the kind 


that has ever ap} 
FUN, July 6. ad 
The book certainly is what it professes to be, one that is a guide to amusemen 
well as employments for home. It is, moreover, well got up, and plentifally illus- 
trated by the Dalziel Brothers. 


LONDON REVIEW, July 20. : 
This dictionary of drawing-room romps for little girls will be enough to turn their 


' heads, if it was only on the score of the “riches” with which it is em 


SUNDAY GAZETTE, July 21. ; 
'To the publishers is due the honour of having produced a book for girls which is 
complete and satisfactory. 
SUNDAY TIMES, June 22. 
A prettier, completer, or more entertaining volume has seldom been published. 


BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER, June 28. . 
If we may judge by the welcome it has received from the members of our 0 


| household, we are quite sure it must have an enormous and conetantly- 


sale. 


LONDON; 15 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT ——, 
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Review. 


TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE : 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


No. I. for AUGUST, is now ready, 1s. 


CONTENTS : 


1, THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russgit, LL.D. 
With an Illustration. 
Chapter Myself. 

2.—At Home, 

3.—Doubts and Fears. 

” 4.—The Disillusion. 

5.—The Journey. 

9, THE SHORTEST WAY. HOME. With an Illustration. 
3, THESPIANS OUT OF THE CART. Illustrated. 
4, AUNT ANASTASIA ON SOCIETY. 
5 THE ROCK AHEAD. By ame Yates. With an Illustration. 


Prologu 
Chapter 
3.—Proposed, 
» 4—Settled. 
. RUSTICUS AT THE BELGIAN BALL. 
. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 
THE RECLUSE OF THE IRON TOWER. By Sutrtey Brooks. 
THE HON. ALICE BRAND’S CORRESPONDENCE. No. I. 
STARVED AT SPITHEAD. 
PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Novel. By Mrs. 


J. H. RwpeELL, Author of “George Geith,” &c. 3vols. (Ready this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


Hexry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” ‘** The Channings,” &c. &c, 2 vols. 
[ Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. 


By Tuomas Hoop. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


CALLED to ACCOUNT. By Annie Tuomas, 


Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” “ Sir Victor's Choice,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


WEBS in the WAY: a Novel. By G. M. 


Feyy, Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 
THE : TALLANTS of BARTON: a Novel. By Josrrm Hatton. 
(Now ready. 
POLLY: a Village Portrait. 2 vols. 
[August 1, 


TINSLEY SOOCHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


This Manual embraces the Trentment of every variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility 
to which the iuman Body is subjec' 


4. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, with Illustrations and Maps, 6s. 


LORD MILTON’S AND DR. CHEADLE’S TRAVELS ACROSS THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


ENTITLED 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 
BY LAND. 


aa inson Crusoe’s imaginary hardships are as nothing to those endured by Viscount Milton 
r. Cheadle.” Specta 


* A better book to put into’ the hands of an intelligent bo: 
igen y cannot be found among the many 
of exploratory travel which have appeared of late years.” — Westminster Review. 


N.B.—The Large 8vo. Edition of “ The North-West Passage.” with Twenty- 
two Illustrations and Maps, is still in print. Sixth Edition, 21s, 


CAN POULTRY BE MADE TO PAY? 
See CASSELL'S PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER.—By L. Wasour. 


Now ready, with mumerous Illustrations and separate Plates, 6s.; Coloured Plates, ¢s. 6d. 
THE 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER: 


A Complete and Standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry. 


By L. WRIGHT. 


pou y? Which the best la: bert bet | 
No one need cl lose volume without abundant subj 
Saturday 


CASSELL, PETTER, & Gatrm, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Cowrents oy AUGUST Numer: 
1, CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS AND PUBLIC TAXATION. By Tuomas Hane. 
2. THEODORE PARKER. By Moncoans D. Conway. 
3. MACBETH AND LADY MACBETH. By P. N.Craypex. 
4. LEGAL ETIQUETTE. By Arsenr V. Dicey. 
6. SIR CECIL BEADON’S DEFENCE. By J. M. Cares. 
6. THE WHITE ROSE. By G.J. Wavre Metvusce. Chapters 27—29. 
7. THE LLAv OF TRADE COMBINATIONS IN FRANCE. By Francis D. Loner. 


8. MR. FROUDE ON THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. By the Eprron. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORKS. 


ABD-EL-KADER: a Biography. By Colonel 


CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS of EURI- 


PIDES ; with Selections from the Pastoral and L Poets of Greece. 
Lon =e into English Verse by MAURICE PURCELL . Fep. 8vo. 
price 7s. 


MEMOIR of GENERAL JAMES OGLE- 


THORPE, one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, 
and Founder of Georgia, in America. By RoperT WRIGHT, Author of “ The 
Life of General Wolfe.” Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


NORWAY: its People, Products, and Institu- 


tions. By the Rev. Joun Bownev, late British Consular Chaplain at 
Christiania. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS, 


At all Libraries, _, 


FLORA ADAIR. ‘By. Miss Donegan. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. (This day, 
ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. Troxzore. 
3 vols. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. Rosmyson, 


Author of “Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE ROMANCE of a GARRET; or, the 


Life of a Man of Letters; with his Misfortunes, Failures, Successes, Hopes, 
Fears, and Adventures. By SypNEY WHITING. 2 vols. 


OLD COURT. By W. Harrison Arnsworts. 


3 vols. 


|PERCY’S WIFE. By B. H. Brr. 1 vol. 


(This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 


OLIVER TWIST. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 


[On August 1. 


| CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S STANDARD EDITIONS—NEW VOLUMES. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Cartes Reape. 


Crown 8vo. 6 Illustrations, 6s, [Next week. 


| CHAR By Ovma. Crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, 6s. (Jmmediately. 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE. By Ovuma. 6s. 
(U/mmediately. 


| 
| CHAPMAN & HALL, 199 PICCADILLY. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO. 
MACMILLAN & CO’S SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIO- 


LOGY. By T. H. Huxtry, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in the 
Royal School of Mines. 18mo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By G. B. Arry, 


Astronomer-Royal. 18mo. with Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


By H. Roscok, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. ° 


Third Thousand, 18mo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


By D. Oxtver, F.R.S., F.L.8. Third Thousand, 18mo. with nearly 200 Illns- 
trations, cloth, 4s, 6d. 

*,* Other Scientific Class Books, uniform with the above, will shortly 
be announced. 


EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


By I. TopHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. New Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 
ALGEBRA for BEGIN NERS. New Edition, 
18mo, 2s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for BEGIN- 


NERS. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 18mo. with 


Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


“HISTORY. By the Rev. G. fF. MacLear, M.A. Third Edition, 18mo, with 
4 Maps, cloth, 4s. td. 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY; including the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. By 
F. MacLeAR, M.A. Second Edition, 18mo. with 4 Maps, cloth, 
price 5s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. By the Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, M.A. 18mo, with Map. 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. By the Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, M.A. 18mo. with Map. 


A SHILLING BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS: 


a Reading Book for Schools and General Readers, By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 18mo. cloth. 


A SHILLING BOOK of WORDS from the’ 


POETS. Selected for the Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries, 18mo. 
cloth, 


A SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, for 
National and Elementary Schools. By BARNARD SmrrH, M.A. 18mo. cloth. 
ANSWERS to the SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 18mo, 6d. 
KEY to the SHILLING BOOK of AKITHMETIC, [Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND THE HIGHER 
CLASSES IN SCHOOLS. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 


CALCULUS. With Examples. By I. TopHunrer, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


By the same Author, 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Third Edition, | 


crown Syo. 5s. 


A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 


METRY. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. | 


With Examples. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. With 


Examples, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, and their 


PRINCIPLES and APPLICATION. With Examples, taken from the Cam- | 


bridge Examination Papers. By BARNAkD SurrH, M.A, Tenth Edition, 
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